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ON AN UNIQUE COIN OF PLATON, A KING- OF 
BAOTEIANA. 

This tetradrachm may be described as follows : — 

Obv . — Bust of the king to the right, draped; on head, a 
helmet identical in form with those on the heads of 
Eukratides, Archebius, Straton, and Menander, and 
exhibiting on it the ear and horn of a bull; the 
whole being surmounted by a crest, 

^.-BASIAEnX EnhfrANOYS nAATONOr. 

The king as Helios, with the solar rays proceeding 
from his head, driving a quadriga inclined to the 
right ; the ends of his chlamys in the air behind him 
indicating the speed with which his chariot is urged 
forward. In the field, to right, monogram (Cunning- 
ham, No. 86), and in the exergue the date PM I 
(t.e. 147 of the sera of the Seleukidae = b.o. 165). 
M. Size 1*2 ; wt. 258 gr. 

This interesting coin, now in the National Collection, 
was obtained by it about three years since, for a consider- 
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able sum though not excessive when we remember that it 
represents a king up to this time unrecorded in history, 
and one, too, apparently belonging to the earlier period of 
the Bactrian monarchy, when the rulers of that country 
not only bore Greek names, but were, in all probability, 
themselves Greeks. 

With regard to the previous history of this piece before 
it came into the possession of the British Museum, I learn 
that it was originally procured from an itinerant gold- 
smith of Sh&h-ke-Dheri, who had himself obtained it 
somewhere in Central Asia, perhaps in the Hazara 
country, or beyond the Hindu Kush, and that from him 
it passed into the hands of one Chandra Mall, a profes- 
sional dealer in coins and antiquities. 

While in the possession of Chandra Mall it was seen 
by Mr. J. Delmerick, of Raul-Pindi, who at once trans- 
mitted to the Secretary of the Asiatic Society of Bengal 
a notice of it, in this respect incorrect, that he described 
it as a coin of Straton, although he had noticed that 
Platon adopted only the single title of Eni<MNOYX, 
whereas Straton uses on his silver money the additional 
one of SIXTH POX, and, on his cojjper, that of AIKAIOY : 
moreover, occasionally, on what General Cunningham 
believes to be his latest pieces, that also of 4>lAOnAT£2P. 
More than this, Mr. Delmerick having observed the coin- 
cidence of the monogram on this coin, with those on some 
of the coins of Menander, drew the somewhat hasty infer- 
ence that, for this reason, Straton must have ruled either 
immediately before, or immediately after, that well-known 
king. I ought to* add here, that a minute examination of 
the piece has convinced me of its unquestionable genuine- 
ness, though, in passing through many, and some probably 
not very careful, hands it has met with a slight super- 
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ficial injury. In preseryation and general appearance it 
fairly ranks with, the average tetradrachms of Eukratides ; 
and though it is not au fleur de coin , there is at the same 
time nothing about it at all suspicious. 

I hope that the considerable price paid for it in this 
country may serve to stimulate further research, and that, 
sooner or later, we may obtain submultiples of it ; for, on 
the analogy of the money of Eukratides and of Straton, 
it is likely that these are in existence, if we only knew 
where to look for them. 

Mr. Thomas, in the-seeond part of his “ Initial Coinage 
of Bengal,” Lond., 1873, p. 38, observes “that this piece 
contributes the most striking testimony to the value of 
numismatic inquiries perhaps ever adduced, in confirming, 
by the single date 1 hitherto known in the entire Bactrian 
series which appears on its surface, the exact epoch of 
Eukratides’ death in b.c. 165, which had been, originally, 
speculatively fixed from less definite data. 

The specific determination of this era he considers to be 
of the highest importance. I must, however, be allowed 
to remark, that the inference drawn by my friend, Mr. 
Thomas, from this remarkable date (the value of which I 


1 General Cunningham (Num. Chron., N.S., vol. ix. p, 226) had 
suspected that the letters II V on a coin of Helioeles represented 
83; and, quite recently (see “Academy,” December 26, 1874), 
Mr. Thomas has shown from another coin of this ruler, now in 
the British Museum, the existence of the full triliteral date PflT 
(183, i.e. B.c. 128) ; and, therefore, that, with the Platon-date of 
PM Z (147, i.e. B.c. 164), and the two suggested by General Cun- 
ningham (though on somewhat fanciful reasons), the theory of 
imaginary Bactrian dates falls to the ground. Mr. Thomas has 
further detected eight regnal years on coins of Menander, and two 
on those of Apollodotus of 60 and 65 severally, the era of which is 
uncertain. I hope that Mr. Thomas’s valuable and interesting 
paper may be reprinted in the next number of the Numismatic 
Chronicle. 
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do not dispute) does not admit of any actual proof, but 
depends wholly on the probability, strong or weak, that the 
placing, by Platon, on the obverses of his coins, a minutely 
exact portrait of Eukratides implies that he was either the 
son of that monarch or his immediate successor. Yet, all 
that we are really entitled to infer from this fact is, that 
Eukratides and Platon were in someway nearly connected, 
by relationship, possibly, though not necessarily; and, 
since, as we shall presently see, it was a common custom 
in Bactriana to place the names of two or more rulers 
on the same coin, it is just as likely that Platon was the 
governor of one of the provinces adjoining it, for instance, 
of Sogdiana or Margiana, — 4he contemporary of Eukra- 
tides, perhaps his viceroy, — as that he was actually his 
son and successor to the throne made vacant by the murder 
of his supposed father : indeed, on this view, he might 
have lived for some years after Eukratides. Where 
history is silent, speculation is rife. General Cunningham 
has used this largely, in some cases, I think, wisely, and I 
am entitled to do the like ; indeed, I am bound to say, 
that, to my mind, both these hypotheses, that of Mr. 
Thomas and my own, have about equal weight. More 
than this, I do not presume to claim for my own view. 2 

Mr. Thomas further considers “ the conception of the 
horses of Helios in advance of their execution, the 
artist not having been equal to the model he had before 
him.-” Moreover, it is interesting to know that the same 


2 1 do not think the use of the title BAZIAEI2Z is an objec- 
tion to this view. It might fairly be used for the chief satrap under 
a suzerain, like BAZIAEYZ BAZIAET2N. Moreover, even 
if we were perfectly certain of the* date of the death of Eukratides, 
Platon would still have been entitled to put the date 16o on his 
coin during part of that year; so that the “ succession- theory ” 
is not supported by the, occurrence of the. date. 
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type has been detected by General Cunningham during bis 
recent researches, on some monuments attributed by him to 
the age of Asoka ; and, therefore, if the date he assigns to 
this ruler be correct, viz., b.c. 250, this type belongs to a 
period nearly synchronous with that of the Bactrian revolt 
under Diodotus I. 

As General Cunningham’s discovery is very interesting, 
I add here a woodcut copy of his plate, with his descrip- 
tion of it. 



“ The subject,” says he, 4 ‘is Surya, or the Sun, driving a four- 
horsed chariot, with two attendant archers shooting his rays like 
arrows upon the earth. In this treatment I think that there is a 
decided evidence of Greek influence in the restricted number of 
four horses attached to the chariot; for the Indian Surya, from 
the earliest times down to the present day, has always been repre- 
sented as driving a chariot with seven horses. . . . But whence 
came the four horses ? To this question I can only reply, ‘ Prom 
the Greeks.’ . . . There was a famous temple of the Sun at Taxila, 
of which place Asoka had once been governor during his father’s 
lifetime. Here, then, the Indians might have seen the Greek 
representations of the Sun-god, which were afterwards carried to 
Palibothra by either pure Greek, or half Greek sculptors. I agree 
with Mr. Fergusson in thinking that the Indians in all probability 
derived the art of sculpture from the Greeks. In the Panjab this 
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would have been introduced as early as B.o. 300, and in a few 
years it would have found its way to tlie great capital, Palibothra.” 3 

The letters on this coin of Platon are well defined, and, 
individually, carefully ranged, though some variations, 
divergences, or modifications, may bo detected. These, 
however, Mr. Thomas thinks may be explained on the 
supposition that the punches of the separate mint-marks 
and monograms were kept ready to be struck into tho 
soft metal of the die when required — an hypothesis, 
however, only of value if it can be shown that Platon 
immediately ^succeeded Eukratides, or ruled over precisely 
the same districts as he. With respect to the date on it, I 
have no doubt, from a close inspection of the coin, that 
it has been correctly deciphered ; although, unfortunately, 
the legend is slightly corroded. Since, however, two 
of the numeral letters are M (40) and X ( 7 ), the third 
to the left, to have any meaning at all , must be P (100) : 
the higher numbers, X (200) &c., being necessarily ex- 
cluded, as no Numismatist would place this coin, or rather 
the king who struck it, so late as the first century b.o. 
Admitting the accuracy of the date, and what cannot, there- 
fore, be doubted, that 147 of the era of the Seleukidae 
corresponds with b.c. 165, we have this much for certain, 
that a king Platon was then reigning in Bactriana, or in 
its immediate neighbourhood ; while the portrait of Eukra- 
tides certainly suggests that Platon was contemporary 
with him or nearly so, and in all probability his viceroy. 

* For this belief I accept the numismatic evidence as un- 
questionable, the resemblance between this portrait and 
that of Eukratides being so complete that we may 
believe the same die to have been used for the obverses 
of the tetradrachms of both kings. But I confess I 


3 u Archseol. Survey of India/’ vol. iii. p. 97, PI. 27. 
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think this is all that can be positively affirmed. It 
must be remembered that, in the cases of Diodotus, 
Menander, Eukratides, and other rulers of this part of 
Asia, we have the direct testimony of history, the coins 
assigned to them confirming in all respects these inde- 
pendent notices. On the other hand, the actual position 
of Platon can only be inferred from the close resemblances 
noticed above ; and the value of such inferential evidence 
will doubtless be estimated differently by different students. 
For my own part I do not see that more can be claimed 
for it than (as I have stated) a direct connection with 
Eukratides, either as his successor, or as the suzerain 
whose superiority he admitted. 

On the other hand, there are some other numismatical 
inferences in the case of the Bactrian coinage to which I 
entirely assent. Thus, where we find the head of one 
king on the obverse and the names of other kings on the 
reverse of the same coin, there is no reason to doubt that 
the kings recorded on these obverses and reverses were 
nearly associated together. Such instances are, Diodotus 
with Antimachus and Agathokles; Euthydemus and 
Antiochus, respectively, with Agathokles; and Eukra- 
tides with Heliokies and Laodike, 

When, however, the still further inference is drawi}, 
from the occurrence of the form BAXIAEYONTOX in 
such legends as the following — 

1. Ohv.—A I O AOT O Y BAZIAEflS. 

i^.-BASIAEYONTOX AF A0OK AEOY2E Al~ 
KAIOY. 

2. Oh,.- AIOAOTOY mTHPOZ. 

Rev,— BAUAEYONTOZ ANTIMAXOY 0EOY, 

.3. Obv.- EYOYAHMOY 0EOY. 

BAUAEYONTOZ AIKAIOY ArAOO- 
KAEOY1. 
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4 . o&v.— ANTIOXOY NIKATOPOX, 

Rev . — The same. 

viz. that an inferiority is here implied in the use of 
the genitive of the participle instead of that of the noun — 
such, for instance, as that of the Satrap to the Monarch 
— I confess I am not satisfied ; nor, indeed, am I 
aware that the genius of the Greek language admits of 
any such distinction : in other words, I believe that 
these two forms, BAXIAEnX and BAXIAEYONTOX, 
convey precisely the same sense. Moreover, on one 
of the associated types of Diodotus and Agathokles, 
BAZIAEQX is used on the obverse and reverse for both 
rulers. Again, at the commencement of the Rosetta 
stone we find BAXIAEYONTOX TOY NEOY KAI 
IIAPAAABONTOZ THN BAXIAEIAN riAPA TOY 
nATPOX, &c., where the sense is obviously that of 
BAZIAEjQX. I notice, too, that this view has been 
accepted by the Trench translator, who writes, “ Sous le 
r&gne du jeune et successeur imm^diat de son p&re, &c . ; >s 
and, further still, on a coin of Arsakes XII. we meet with 
the still further and modified form, BAXIAEYONTOX 
BAXIAEX2N. I think, therefore, the supposition of 
inferiority cannot be sustained from the language of the 
titles ; indeed, other instances of the participial genitive 
may he remembered, as in the case of the Scythic king 
Heraus, who uses TYPANNOYNTOX for his title . 4 

Some other inferences as to the probable periods of the 


4 Supposing this distinction always preserved, and that we 
had on one side of a coin BAZIAEQZ, and on the other 
BAXIAEYONTOX, I would admit the possibility of a differ- 
ence of sense in these two titular words ; hut this is really by no 
means the rule, and it would rather seem as if the two forms were 
used indiscriminately or with no special signification. 
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reigns of these different monarehs I hold to be reasonable. 
Thus (1.) Monarchs who, like Diodotus, Euthydemus, 
Demetrius, Heliokles, and Antimachus Theos, use Greek 
legends on both obverse and reverse, may fairly be pre- 
sumed to be the earliest rulers after the revolt, perhaps, 
to have been, in an especial sense, rulers of Bactriana ; 
or, again, possibly, these coins represent a type struck 
for the Greek population only, at that time probably con- 
siderable. (2.) When we find, as we do on the longest 
series of coins, the legend on the obverse in Greek, and 
on the reverse in the Indian or Bactrian characters, 
we are, I think, entitled to conclude, either that the 
striker of the coin was of somewhat later date himself, 
or, as is more likely in the larger number of cases, ruled 
over districts in which the Greek language was but 
slightly known. Still further, when, towards the close of 
the second series, we find the Greek dying out, such 
Greek names and letters as still occur being obviously 
placed on the coins by artists who did not understand 
what they were copying, we may conclude that Greek 
influence had by this period, for all practical purposes, 
ceased. 

So far, then, as can be inferred from the character of the 
letters in this legend and from the general appearance of 
the coin, I do not doubt that Platon ruled over some part 
at least of the province of Bactriana, that he was nearly 
connected with Eukratides and one of the princes of the 
Greek, or presumed earliest, class. 

Let us now see whether, by looking ratber more closely 
into the history of this portion of Western Asia, antece- 
dently to either the Bactrian or the Parthian revolt, we 
can form a reasonable idea as to wbo tbis Platon really 
was. Now, I may remark at the commencement of this 
VOL. xv. n.s. c 
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part of my inquiry, that many of the admitted rulers of 
Bactriana have the same names as those of officers whom we 
know were present with Alexander in one or more of the 
nine campaigns, in the last of which he crossed and 
descended the Indus ; and, hence, that it is not unlikely 
(hearing in mind the well-known atavism of the Greeks) 
that some of these princes were the direct or lineal 
descendants of those officers. The period of time, about 
seventy years, between the death of Alexander and the 
revolt of Diodotus is not excessive ; indeed,- it is quite 
possible for men to have been still alive under the rule 
of the first Bactrian king, about B.c. 256, who had seen 
Alexander in b.c. 326. 

It is not necessary to re-open here the vexed question, 
which of the two revolts, that of Bactriana or that of 
Parthia, was the first in point of time ; at the same time, 
I must confess, that I am not convinced by General 
Cunningham’s learned arguments, and prefer accepting 
Strabo’s 8 simple and definite statement which, as it 
seems to me, clearly makes the Bactrian uprising precede 
that of Parthia. It is of more importance to notice 
the distinguishing characteristics of these two provinces 
respectively, bearing as these do directly on the charac- 
ter of the subsequent revolts. 6 Now, to begin with, 

6 Strabo’s words are : IIptoTOv fib rrjv BaKTpiavrjv aTritjTrja-av 
ot TreTncTTevfxevoL .... hreir' 'ApcraKyjs .... €7 rrjAQev eirl rrjv 
TlapOvaiav kcli hcparr)<T€v a vrrjs (xi. 9, 2) ; and Justin clearly im- 
plies the same thing where he says: “Theodotus .... defecit, 
regemque se appellari jussit, quod exemplum sequuti, totius 
Orientis populi a Macedonibus defecere.” I may add that 
Broysen and Lassen accept Strabo’s view. 

* I need not here go into the question of their respective Aryan or 
Turanian origin ; but this much seems certain : the revolt in Bactria 
was an uprising of a Greek or Graecized population, under Greek 
leaders, against the ruling house of the Seleukidse ; on the other 
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the presumption is strong that, from the time of Alexan- 
der, Bactriana was left quietly under a succession of Greek 
rulers, in other words, that it had been treated during 
the whole of this period rather as a colony than as a 
conquered province. Indeed, we know from history, that, 
long before the invasion of Alexander, the government of 
Bactriana had been equally exceptional ; and that under 
the Persian kings it had enjoyed from early times 
especial privileges, in that it was always ruled over by one 
of the king’s sons, and was, therefore, treated as an 
appanage of the crown. Hence it was, that, when 
Alexander reduced it, after more than two years’ con- 
tinuous fighting, he, with his usual tact and good sense, 
reserved for this province only a Persian of high rank, 
Artabazus, as its governor, though at an age so advanced 
that it was shortly afterwards necessary to replace him by 
a younger and ‘more vigorous ruler, Amyntas, the son of 
Nicolaus. 

Again, we know, that Alexander founded cities in 
Bactriana (Strab., xi. 14), in the Paropamisus (Arrian, 
iv. 22), and in the adjacent province of Sogdiana (Arrian, 
iv. 3) ; that he passed his winter at Zariaspa (Bactra) 
during his campaign in Sogdiana ; that he left his royal 
household there during his ' advance eastward ; and, 
further, that Bactriana was subsequently made one 
province with Sogdiana and Margiana under Philip, and 


hand, the revolt in Parthia was that of a population slightly if 
at all Grsecized, under a native chieftain, and against the Greeks 
generally. Both revolts may have been in some degree induced 
‘by the observation that the Seleukid rule was then weak, as com- 
pared with what it had been under the great Seleukus. Perhaps, 
too, the debased, character of the then ruler, Antiochus Epiphanes, 
and the remo val of the capital from Seleukeia to Antioch, had their 
several influences^ 
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that, on his removal to Parthia hy Antipater in b.c. 321, 
another Greek, Stasanor, became its governor. We may 
also infer that it did not take any open part in the 
great war between Eumenes and Antigonus, B.c. 317, 
while there is no evidence that it was in any way inter- 
fered with from this period onward for the first fifty 
years at least after the establishment of the Seleukidan 
empire in b.c. 312. 

All these facts suggest the probability that Bactriana 
must have become to a great extent Greecized, and, there- 
fore, that when Diodotus threw off finally the yoke of the 
Seleukidse, the more important portion of the population 
over whom he established his authority was scarcely less 
Greek than many of the provinces over which the Seleu- 
kidse themselves ruled. 7 We should, therefore, naturally 
expect to find a purely Greek character on the types of the 
early Bactrian coins, and should be prepared to - range 
with them, on these grounds alone, the piece we are 
now considering. 


7 Tt has become a fashion recently to extend a Greek influence 
to districts east of Bactria, for which I venture to think there 
is really but little evidence. Thus we are told that certain 
Buddhistic figures, chiefly in slate, procured by Dr. Leitner and 
others to the north-east of Pesh&war, exhibit on them manifest 
traces of Greek art. I am sorry to say that I cannot perceive any- 
thing of the kind ; moreover, historically, I think this hypothesis 
can hardly he maintained. General Cunningham has shown that 
the actual rule of the Greeks in Bactriana did not exceed a period 
of 129 years ; that it was overthrown hy one of those Scythic inva- 
sions (of which several instances are on record) about 130 years B.o., 
and that it was never after this revived. My belief is that this 
Scythic invasion saved India from being Grsecized, and that, hut 
for it, there is no reason why Greek should not have been spoken 
at Pataliputra as freely as it was at Alexandria. On the other 
hand, it may be questioned whether Dr. Leitner’ $ sculptures are 
earlier than the first or second century A.D., i.e. 200 or 300 years 
after the Gr seco - B ao tr ian kingdom was destroyed. 
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I propose, now, to take the Greek royal names occurring 
on coins, generally allowed to be those of Bactrian kings, 
and to compare them with the names recorded either in 
the notices of Alexander the Great, or elsewhere in Greek 
history, during the seventy years between his death and 
the revolt of Bactriana : in other words, I propose examin- 
ing how far it is likely, from the identity of these names, 
that some of the Greek princes of that country were 
either grandsons or great-grandsons of the men we find 
so spoken of. 

Now, what we know of the peculiar character of the 
history of Bactriana makes it probable, as I have shown, 
that there was in it a large and an increasing element of 
Greek, and, therefore, that, on the revolt taking place, the 
heads of great families whose ancestors in the second or 
third generation had been connected with Alexander would 
he found among the leaders of the new kingdom. I am 
quite ready to admit that this view is purely hypothetical ; 
but I venture, at the same time, to think it neither 
incredible nor foolish. To carry out this examination I 
shall notice, therefore, the first twenty princes in the 
order given by Mr. Thomas, it being no part of my 
business here to take into consideration the amended 
order proposed by General Cunningham, though this 
seems to a great extent perfectly just. In doing this, 
I shall mark the occurrence of the same name either in 
the records of Alexander, or in what is very nearly con- 
temporary history. I have added to my list the name of 
Menander, partly because, historically, he is the best 
known of the Grseco-Bactrian kings, and because, quite 
recently, General Cunningham has been able to throw a 
remarkable light on his history from Sanskrit records* 
To begin with : — 
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1. Diodotus (or Theodotus I.). — This is a common 
Greek name, not specially connected with the East. 
Athenseus, however, speaks of a Diodotus of Erythrse 
who wrote about Alexander (x. 434), though it is not 
clear exactly when he lived. 

2. Agathokles. — Arrian speaks of a man of this name 
who came from Pydna in Macedonia, a personal friend of 
Alexander, and the governor of Memphis (iii. 5). Another 
Agathokles was eparch of Persia (or Parthia) under 
Antiochus II., b.c. 262 — 247 (Syncell. Eragm., and Cun- 
ningham, Hum. Chron., 1368, p. 259) . A third was a Thes- 
salian and nearly related to Lysimachus (Athen., vi. 629 ; 
Arrian, vi. 28) ; while one of the officers of Alexander’s 
fleet on the Indus was a Lysimachus, the son of 
Agathokles. Agathokleia, the presumed wife of Strdton, 
is also represented by a namesake, the mistress of Ptolemy 
Philopator, and in Boeckh’s Corp. Insc. Grasc., No. 619. 

3. Pantaleon occurs as a Macedonian from Pydna. 
Arrian, iii. 5, 8. 

4. . Euthydemus is directly mentioned by Strabo as 
King of Bactria, and was, according to Polybius, of Mag- 
nesian origin. Another Euthydemus is mentioned as 
having been beaten by Antiochus Magnus, b.c. 293 — 281 
(Polyb., x. 49, xi. 34). 

5. Demetrius. — A name so common in Greece, that it 
seems hardly worth while to illustrate it any further. It 
appears, however, that a Demetrius was one of Alexander’s 
bodyguards (Arrian, iii. 27) ; and another' or the same 
person even more intimately connected with him (Plut,, 
Alex. Vit., 54). A third, the son of Althamenes, was a 
commander of the horse under Alexander : .this man, 
according to Strabo, was the son of Euthydemus (xi 516 
xii. 557). 
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6. Heliokles. — For this name I have no further illus- 
tration to offer, as.it .does .not appear to occur anywhere 
except on his coins ' these - are, however, perfectly legible. 
On an unique coin, 'procured at Tash-Khargan by the late 
Dr. Lord, and now in the! India Office, we find Heliokles 
associated with a lady called Laodike, but without the 
fillet, the usual badge of sovereignty. As the obverse of 
this coin bears the titles and customary type of Eukra- 
tides, we may fairly assume that when this coin was 
struck Heliokles considered Eukratides as his suzerain. 8 

7. Eukratides. — Of this name, though purely Greek in 
character, the occurrence is rare. Strabo speaks of him as 
King of Bactriana (xi. 517), as also does JElian (De Hat. 
Anim., xv. 8). The only other personages of the same 
name I find recorded are of Boeotian or Orchomenian 
origin, and of a later date (Of. Keil. Inscr. Boeot., Boeckh, 
C. I. G. 2199). 

8. Antimachus. — Though this name is common enough, 
I do not find it in any way connected with either Alexander 
or Bactriana. 

9. Philoxenes, or, under the more common form, 
Philoxenos, occurs (1) as a Macedonian, the ruler, under 

8 1 much regret to say that this coin, which has naturally been 
long considered the gem of the collection of the India Office, is in 
my judgment spurious. I did not like its looks when I first saw 
it, and, on a recent and more minute examination of it, I have 
little doubt that it is a cast in lead. Of course, as a matter of his- 
tory, this does not matter, as the type has not been forged by any 
modern Jew of Oandahar. Moreoyer, it is quite possible that we 
may sooner or later obtain the veritable original. General Cun- 
ningham has one, which he considers genuine, and Lady Sale had 
one; unfortunately, however, though a considerable number of 
her coins came to the British Museum after the Indian Mutiny, 
through her daughter, Mrs. Brind, this coin was not recovered. I 
am bound to add that Mr. B. S. Poole, who examined this coin a 
few weeks since, is inclined to think it genuine. 
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Alexander, of the Ionians, Carians, and Lycians (Arist., 
CEcon., 5 ; Diod. Sic., xviii. 99 ; Pint., Alex., Yit., 22). 
(2) A 3 a son of Ptolemy, to whom Alexander is said to 
have written a letter (Athen., i. 22 ; Arrian, iii. 16). A 
third Philoxenos was employed by Alexander to collect 
treasures on the march from the Phoenician seaboard into 
Asia (Arrian, iii. 6 ). Another, perhaps the one first 
named, is stated to have come from Oaria (as Menander 
did from Lydia) just before Alexander’s death (Arr., 
vii. 24). 

10 . Hildas, a common enough Greek name, is noted by 
Arrian as that of one of the civil functionaries attached 
to the person of Alexander (II„ 17, 9). Another Nikias 
was a kinsman of Ptolemy (Plut., Oat. Min., 39). 

11. Lysias, a not uncommon Greek name, is mentioned 
as that of a captain-general under Seleukos (Polygen,, 
iv. 9, 5). Another Lysias was an administrator of 
Syria (Polyb., xxxi. 15). A third, the trusty friend of 
Antiochus (Appian. Syr., 6 ). 

13. Antialkidas is found only on the coins struok by 
the Xing of Bactriana of this name. Under the more 
common form of Antalkidas the name is not rare ; but is 
rendered of less pleasant memory by the disgraceful treaty 
known after the Boeotian of that ilk. 

14. Epander, under the form *E 7 mi/ 8 pos, in like manner, 
is only found on coins (Mionn., iii. 193). 

15. Antimachus II. (see remarks above on Anti- 
machus I.). 

16. Apollodotus is not noticed, except in the “ Periplus,” 
where it is stated that his coins are still in circulation at 
Barygaza(Beroach), towards the end of the second cent, a.d., 
if that be, as seems most probable, the date of the Greek 
merchant (Arrian) to whom this treatise is attributed. 
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17. Zoilos. — This name does not, I believe, occur except 
as the father of Mylleas, one of the captains of Alexan- 
der's fleet, a Macedonian from Berrhoea ; and, in classical 
history, as Homero-raastix : the same may be said of 
(18) Diomedes and of (19) Archebius. Neither of these 
names are noticed, so far as I am aware, as in* any way 
connected with the East. 

20. Straton occurs frequently. Thus he is a King of 
Sidon (Marm. Oxon. No. xxiv., Curt. iv. 1), of Tyre (Diod., 
xvii. 47), the son of Gerostratus (Ger-Astoreth), and a 
Prince of Aradus (Arrian, ii. 13). Indeed, the name is 
so common in Syria one might almost think it was a 
Dynastic title. 

21. Menander is a common name ; but there is also a 
Menander from Magnesia, a commander under Alexander 
and Antigonus (Arrian, iv. 13, vii. 24 ; Plut., Yit. Eumen., 
c. 9). Plutarch, in his life of Alexander, also speaks of a 
Menander, but he may be the same as the one noticed 
above ; while Arrian speaks of a young man of the same 
name in Bactriana (iv. 13), and states, elsewhere, that he 
brought up troops from the sea tolBabylon a little while 
before Alexander's death (vii. 24). 9 

Now, without at all wishing to strain the inference I 
propose to draw from the above list, I think I am 
entitled to call it a remarkable fact, that, of the names 
preserved on the coins, so many are in some way or other in 
close connection with Alexander, while Pantaleon, Euthy- 
demus, Lysias, and Straton are so recorded, that we may 
suppose them with him in some part of his campaigns. 

9 It is also noteworthy that one of Alexander’s fleet- captains is 
said to have been Mandrogenes the son of Mseandrus : ought we 
not, therefore, to read here Menandros, as he also is said to haye 
come from Magnesia ? 
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It appears, therefore, to me not unlikely that one or more 
of these officers may have returned to Bactriana or to the 
immediate neighbourhood, after his death, either in actual 
command or as emeriti , and that thus, in the third gene- 
ration, their descendants with the same name may have 
been in a -position to claim the actual rule of the province, 
or to have been associated together in its government. 10 

It is, indeed, quite credible that they may have been 
among the leading Greek families who urged or aided 
Diodotus to throw off the yoke of the Seleukidee. I may 
add that there is the name of another Bactrian king, 
Amyntas, which recalls that of the officer by whom 
Alexander replaced his first Persian satrap of the 
province, Artabazus, who was himself, as I have stated, 
on his transfer at a later period to the satrapy of Parthia, 
succeeded by another Greek, Stasanor. It will he remem- 
bered that Amyntas was left in charge of Bactriana when 
Alexander advanced upon the Indus. 

When, therefore, I find in Curtius the following 
passage, “Peditum erant quinque millia, equites mille, 
utrisque Plato Atheniensis praeerat ” (v. 7), introduced as 
it is into the story of the progress of Alexander just as he 
was pressing on in pursuit of Darius, after the burning 
of Persepolis, I hold I am justified in suggesting that 
the royal personage on the coin under consideration may 
have, been a descendant of this officer. I may observe, 
further, that the name Plato was not a common one in 

10 It is not necessary for the argument of this paper to inquire 
whether these officers retired to Bactriana or into one of the adjacent 
provinces as veterans, emeriti , or of their own choice. All I urge 
is, that certain Greek names are found among the people about 
Alexander, and that the same Greek names are those of Bactrian 
kings from seventy to a hundred years later. I venture to think 
that this is not merely a coincidence. 
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Greek, indeed, it only occurs five or six times ; but that, 
in the list of the officers of Alexander’s fleet, a Oritobulos, 
the son of Platon, a Ooan, is mentioned ; and this is, so far 
as it goes, an additional link in the chain of evidence 
confirmatory of the hypothesis I have put forth in this 
paper.' 

It has been noticed by several writers that, of the 
thirty-two captains of Alexander’s fleet on the Indus 
twenty-four were Macedonians, two from Thessaly and 
Thrace respectively, four from the islands of Cos, Teos, 
and Cyprus, and two from Magnesia and Ionia ; the re- 
publicans of Athens, Sparta, and other parts of Southern 
Greece, having apparently kept, and very naturally, clear 
of any participation with Alexander’s Eastern expedition. 
I believe that this Platon is the only Athenian recorded 
as having been engaged in it, and that there are grounds 
for supposing, if my theory is not a mere fancy, that he 
was ultimately one of the settlers in Bactriana. 

In conclusion, I will only add, that I cannot discuss 
here the question of the duration of the Greek dynasty in 
Bactriana, which has been so ably and so fully dealt with by 
General Cunningham ; and that, by the addition of the 
name and coin of Platon, we obtain the certainty of another, 
ruler, whose money, in type and in other respects, is as 
purely Greek as that of Diodotus, 


W. S. W. Yaux. 



II. 


LYOOEIOS, DYNASTE DBS PfiONIENS. 

Diodoke de Sicile raconte, xvi. 4, qu’en 359, Fannie 
m£me de son av&nement au tr6ne de la Macedoine, 
Philippe II, inform^ de la mort d'Agis roi des P4oniens, 
se h&ta de faire une incursion dans leur pays qui touehait 
a ses 4tats et r6ussit k les mettre sous sa d^pendance. II 
parait que le successeur d'Agis t&cha bientdt de recouyrer 
son ind4pendanee. Du ruoins le meme historien nous le 
montre, xvi. 22, trois ans plus tard en 356, se liguant 
avec le roi des Thraces et celui des Illyriens, dans Tespoir 
que leurs troupes r^unies pourraient tenir t6te au puis- 
sant roi de Macedoine, auquel ils n ? 4taient pas de force a 
r^sister chacun s4par^ment. 

Mais Philippe d^joua leurs projets en les attaquant 
avant qu’ils eussent pu se reunir et les obligea si bien de 
rentrer sous la domination mac^donienne (Isocrat., Philip. 

§ 21), que ce ne fut qu’apr&s sa mort qu'une nouvelle 
insurrection eut lieu, qui fut comprim^e par Alexandre 
en 335, la seconde annde de son regne (Diodor. xvii. 8). 

Diodore ne nous a pas transmis les noms des rois qui 
firent cause commune contre Philippe, mais une inscrip- 
tion, dont un fragment a trouv^ dans TAcropoIe 
d Athenes et qui a ^te publiee dernierement dans 
rEph4m4ris ArchtSologique d* Athenes (nouv. sdrie, livr. 
17, 1874, pp. 451—454, pi. 67), vient supplier d'une 
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maniere tres-heureuse au silence de Thistorien. Elle 
nous apprend qu’en cette mSme annte 356, les Athe- 
nians ont conclu un traits dalliance avec trois dynastes, 
Cttriporis et ses freres, Lyppeios et Grabos Tlllyrien, et 
Ltditeur a parfaitement raison dfidentifier ces trois per- 
soimages ayec les rois des Thraces, des Ptoniens et des 
Illyriens, mentionnes par Diodore, et de supplier lea lacunes 
de Tinscription de la maniere suivante : — 

2. 2 vfifjLax* ’A&rjvalw 7rpos KerptVoo [tv rov ©pa/ca /cat ro- 
8, ijs aSeX^ovs /cat 7 rpos Avmraov rov [Hatova /cat 7rpos Tpa- 
4. (Bov rov ’IWvpiov. ’Ext ’EXTrtvou oip^o[vTos, etc. 
et plus loin 

10. , aw&€cr$at /cat rov [Stj/mov rov ’AS^vatwv 

11. .... . ©pa/c ?]wv Kerpt7roptSt /cat [rots aSeXcjkots /cat A 

12. WTrc/a) t< 3 Ilatojvt /cat rpa/3a> [r<3 ’IAA-uptw, etc. 

Grabos apparait ici pour la premiere fois, mais Cttri- 
poris nous ttait dtjd connu par la belle dtcouverte de 
M. W. H. Waddington (Eev. Num. 1863, p. 240), qui a 
eu Theureuse idte de retirer les monnaies & la Itgende 
KETPinOPlOE (PL I. 1) de celle de Ctos pour les 
donner & un des nombreux dynastes Tbraees, dont les 
historiens ont passt les noms sous silence, mais que les 
monnaies et les inscriptions yiennent de temps en temps 
nous reveler. La nouvelle inscription vient donner une 
confirmation tclatante & cette hypothese si ingenieuse et 
en m£me temps elle donne raison gt M. F. Bompois, qui 
avail propost (Des Mtdailles restitutes par M. F. Lenor- 
mant a Lyncus, 1867, p. 33) de voir dans Lycceios, autre 
roi dont le nom n’ttait connu que par ses monnaies, le 
successeur immtdiat du roi des Peoniens Agis et surtout 
elle prouve, une fois de plus, le grand tact numismatique 
d’Eekhel, qui en publiant la premiere monnaie de Lyc- 
ceios, a d’abord reconnu que c'ttait a la Peonie qu’il fallait 
la classer. 
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II est vrai que le nom de ce roi n'est pas 4crit de 
la m^me maniere dans P inscription et sur les monnaies 
r4unies dans la planche qni accompagne le Mdmoire de 
M. F. Lenormant, Reyue Kumisra. 1866, et celui de M. 
Bompois. Ltinscription dit AYPPEION et les mon- 
naies AYKKEIOY (PL I* 3, 4), inais il s’agit pourtant 
du m^me personnage et ce qui le prouye, c’ost nn statere 
de ma collection qni fournit la forme originale AYKP EIO, 
d J oh d4riyent k ce qu’il paralt les deux autres (PL I. 2). 
Si les Ath4niens avait connu le nom sous la forme 
A a/cmos*, nul doute qu’ils ne Peussent adoptee, tandis 
qutil est assez naturel qutils aient adouci Av/cmio?, qui 
leur aura sembld trop dur, en assimilant le k au tt. En 
P4onie au contraire, le 7 r a fait place au k quand de non- 
yelles Emissions de numdraire ont eu lieu, probablement 
pour rendre le nom plus conforme k Porthographe grecque 
et peut-£tre aussi pour Passimiler autant que possible k 
P4pithete A vicetos <P Apollon, dont la tete laur4e forme le 
type du droit de toutes les esp£ees (v. Bompois, p. 47). 
Les lettres tt et k s’4cbangaient du reste assez souyent 
dans le nord de la Grece. Ainsi Kvhva en Macedoine 
4tait mieux connue sous le nom de IIuBz'a, y. Stepb. Byz. 
s.y., et une autre yille situ4e en face de Pile de Thasos, est 
nommde tantot JJtaTvpos ou Uwripos et tantot Kwnpos, 
y. TT. Koehler, TJrkunden zur Gesch. des Delisch-Attischen 
Bundes, p. 177. 

Yoici la description de mon statere : 

Obv. — Tete lauree d’ Apollon a gauche. 

Rev, — (A)VKrEIO. Hercule nu et barbu debout a 

droite, etouffe dans ses bras le lion de Nemee. 
M. 5%, fruste, poids 13-15 gram. = 203 grs. angl. 
(PI. I. 2). S 

La tete d’ Apollon, prototype de celle des stateres de Pa- 
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traos, successeur imm^diat k ce que Ton croit de Lycceios, 
est de tres-bon style et parait emprunt^e a la tete du meme 
dieu, qui se voit sur les monnaies finises a Olyntbe par lea 
Chalcid^ens. La pose d^Hercule est bien plus noble qua 
sur les stateres publics par Eckhel, de Oadalyene et Lenor- 
mant. Elle accuse la main d'un artiste grec du premier 
ordre. S*il est permis de voir dans ce statere la premiere 
monnaie de son genre frapp4e en Peonie, il est assez naturel 
de penser que le roi Lycceios en ^tablissant un atelier 
mon4taire dans ses etats ait command^ les premiers coins 
k Petranger, peut-6tre k Olynthe, tandis que les Emissions 
suiyantes porteraient Pempreinte de coins graves par 
des artistes qu^il ayait pris a son service. Oe qui me 
continue dans P opinion que mon stature est antdrieur aux 
autres, c*est qu’il pese encore 13*15 grammes, quoiqu’il 
porte les indices d* avoir longtemps en circulation, 

tandis que les deux pieces dont le poids a 6t6 public, ne 
pesent que 12*74 grammes (= 196*6 gr., Borrell, Num. 
Obron. iv. 1841, p. 10) et 12*57 (= 194 gr., n. 31, Catal. 
Ivanoff). Ensuite, que la terminaison du g^nitif est en 
O, ce qui ne se retrouve que sur un des quarts de statere 
(Rev. Num. 1866, pi. I, n. 2), tandis que les autres pieces 
pr^sentent toutes la forme plus r^cente OY. 

Du reste, les monnaies de Lycceios ont le m&me poids 
que celles de ses successeurs Patraos et Audol^on. Oe sont 
des stateres de 13*15 k 12 57 sous Lycceios 1 (Pl. I. 2, 3) 


1 C’est a dessein, que je n’ai pas fait usage du poids de 214*5 
grs. Angl. (== 13*89 grammes) clonne a un statere de Patraos 
dans le Catalogue d’une vente a Londres, 2 fevrier, 1868, 
No. 104, de crainte qu’il ne s’agisse d’une faute d’impression 
pour 204*5 grs. (= 13*25 grammes). 

Note. — Je ne vois aucune raison de se metier du poids du 
stat&re mentionne par M. Six dans la note precedents (214*5 grs. 
Angl.), vu que presque tous les poids des stateres peoniens sont 
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de 13*056 k 12*07 sous Patraos (Pl. I. 5), de 12*93 a 
12*3 sous Audol4on (Pl. I. 8) ; des quarts de statere de 
3*11 k 2*947 sous Lycceios (PL I. 4), de 3*37 k 2*94 sous 
Patraos (Pl. I. 6), de 3*08 4 2*6 sous Audol4on (PL I. 9), 
enfin des sixi4raes de statere de 2*07 k 1*91 sous Lycceios, 
de 2*16 a 1*925 sous Patraos (PL I. 7) et de 2*07 k 1*885 
sous Audoleon (PL I. 10), Le type du lion eourant quo 
Lycceios avait adopte pour ses premiers quarts de stature, 
n'a pas 4t4 conserve par ses successeurs immediate, mats 
il se retrouve un demi-si5cle plus tard sur les bronzes de 
Lysimaque, qui apres la mort d* Audoleon s’empara de ses 
4tats. II y a Li une coincidence qui pourrait bien n’&tre 
pas fortuite. On n 5 a pas retrouv4 jusqu’ici de monnaies 
en bronze de Lycceios et celles qu’il est d* usage de classer 
& Patraos, sont bien post4rieures k ce roi, car Tune d'elles, 
au type de la t&te de J upiter, rev. : aigle 4 droite, sur le 
foudre, iE. 3^, de ma collection, se trouve etre surfrappee 
sur un des bronzes au type du casque mac4donien acost4 de 
BA — 21, qui ont toujours au droit le bouclier mac4donien 
garni au centre du monogramme d ? Antigone ou de celui 
de D4m4trius. 

Les dynastes de la P4onie ne portent le titre de roi, ni 
sur les monnaies, hi sur Tinscription ath4nienne. Ce ne 
fut qu*& la fin de sa vie qu’Audol^on, qui avait profit^ des 
circonstances pour se rendre ind4pendant, suivit Pexemple 
que les successeurs d’ Alexandre avaient donn4 depuis Pan 
306 et des lors le titre royal accompagne son nom, ta’nt 'sur 


trop forts pour se ranger au system© eginetique. Dans ce cas 
il serait prouve que le systems asiatique (quoiqu’un peu plus 
faxble) etait en usage^dans la Peonie comme en Macedoine, et 
n0n ®£* n etique, auquel on a generalement suppose 

avec M. Mommsen (Ed. Blacas, i. p. 60) que les monnaies 
peoniennes appartenaient.^ — Barclay y. Head. 
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son t^tradrachme attique aux types <T Alexandre, qui est 
au British. Museum (PL I. 11) et provient de la collection 
Pembroke (n. 520 du Catalogue ; Mionnet, Suppl. ii. 
p. 559, n. 3), que dans le d^cret atbinien publie par 
M. Rhangab^, “Antiq. HelMniq.,” ii. p. 130, n. 447, et 
qui date de 286, Fannie de sa mort. M. Bompois n’as- 
signe que trois ans de r&gne k Lycceios, mais il me 
semble qu’il n’est pas n^cessaire de faire cominencer le 
r&gne de Patraos si tot. Les soixante-treize ans qui se 
sont 4couMs entre la mort d*Agis en 359 et celle d’Audo- 
Mon en 286, peuvent tout aussi bien etre divisfe entre les 
trois r&gnes de la manure suivante : 

20 ans pour Lycceios de 359 k 340 environ, 

25 ans pour Patraos de 339 k 315 environ, 

30 ans pour AudoMon de 315 k 286. 

C’est dans ce sens qu’il faut reformer, je crois, la 
chronologie des rois de la P^onie que M. Ob. Lenormant 
a donnee dans le “Tr4sor de Gttypt. et de Numism.,” Rois 
G-recs, p. 11. 

II est a esp&cer que de nouvelles decouvertes viendront 
bientot 4claircir ce qui reste d'obseur dans Fhistoire des 
dynastes du nord de la Gfrece. En attendant, Finscrip- 
tion r^cemment publMe nFa paru assez inMressante pour 
appeller Fattention des lecteurs du Numismatic Chronicle. 

J. P. Six. 
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III. 


SUR LES PREMIERES MONNAIES DE BRONZE 
lSMISES k SYRACUSE. 


Lbttrb db M. J. P. Six a M. Barclay V. Head. 


Amsterdam, 20 Janvier , 1875, 

Cher Monsieur, — Parmi mes exemplaires du bronze de 
Syracuse que vous avez fait repr^senfcer sous le N° 14 de 
votre planche Y., j*en ai trouv£ un sur lequel la lettre 
P a la forme archaique R, ce qui reporterait cette pi£ce k 
une £poque ant&rieure k celle oil vous l’avez plac^e. 

En outre j’ai acquis r4cemment un bronze de Orotone au 
type de la t6te d’Hercule, rev. KPO tr^pied, qui paralt 
§tre tr£s-ancien, car les traits et surtout Toeil d’Hercule 
ont quelque chose de fort archaique par rapport aux 
autres bronzes italiens. Yous dites, p. 34, note 45, qu’un 
de ces bronzes a 6t6 trouvd surfrapp6 sur un bronze de 
Syracuse de grand module. Dans ce cas ces bronzes de 
Syracuse ne peuvent pas etre du temps de Timol^on, mais 
doivent etre de date plus ancienne. Oar vous savez que 
Denys Tancien s'empara de Orotone vers 379, et qu’il y 
domina pendant 12 ans, v. Holm, Gesch. Siciliens, ii. 
pp. 134 et 440. G’est alors que paraissent avoir 6t6 ^mis 
les dioboles et les oboles, qui portent les types reunis de 
Crotone et de Syracuse, le tr^pied accost^ de 0<3Q et la 
s£che, v. Sambon, Eecherches, sec. &L, p. 325, n. 28 et 
34 et C. R. *Fox, Uned. Greek Coins, i. PL Ilf. 23. 
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I/enlacement tres- original des pieds de devant de la seche 
sur cette derni^re piece, d£t sans doute & la fantaisie du 
graveur, pourra servir 4 fixer Tepoque des monnaies de 
Syracuse, sur lesquelles la s£che pr^sente cette mezne par- 
ticularity. Si le <p 4tait encoi^e en usage en 379 et que 
les monnaies syracusaines aient yt4 introduites d Orotone 
sous Denys, il n'y aurait ce me semble, rien que de 
naturel d’admettre que Introduction du K date de 368, 
quand Crotone reeouvra son autonomie, et qidalors les 
bronzes Grangers furent surfrappys par les nouveaux 
types : tete d'Hercule, rev. trypied. Oonnaissez-vous une 
raison 8p4ciale qui du temps de Timoleon, ait pu engager 
les Crotoniates a surfrapper des monnaies de Syracuse ? 

Avant de vous en dire davantage au sujet de ces bronzes 
permettez-moi deux mots sur les petites pieces avec 
ZYRA et ZYPA et les deux dauphins dans la roue. Ce 
sont, a mon avis, des divisions des tytradrachmes gravys 
dans Hunter, Tab. 52, n. 19, et Tab. 53, n. 3, d’Eumeneet 
d'Evsenyte, qui out deux dauphins & F exergue. C’est 
aussi lMpoque que vous leur assignez et qui est confirmye 
par les pendants d'oreille de la ddesse, qui ont la forme 
d'un serpent sous la Dymocratie avant Denys. Par contre 
le bronze au carry creux, pi. V. n. 13 de votre memoire, 
donne & la dyesse les pendeloques de mode du temps de 
Denys. Si a Syracuse les ddesses ytaient mises d la der- 
ni^re mode, ces petits details de coiffure et de bijoux seraient 
Tindice le plus sfir pour nous guider dans la classification 
des especes monetaires. II est bien dommage que les tefces 
casqudes ne portent pas de boucles d'oreilles et qu'ainsi 
la preuve matyrielle me manque que Denys ait fait 
frapper des statures aux types de Corinthe. Mais quand 
je consider e les deux monnaies d'argent appar tenant & la 
syrie ymise sous Timoleon et gravyes dans Torremuzza, 
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Tab. lxx. 1 et 2, la premiere du Mus4e de Naples, n. 5362 
du catal. de Fiorelli, 1870, poids, 8*5 ; de Luynes, Rev. 
Num. 1843, p. 8, n. 2, la seconde de la coll, de Luynes, 
Choix, pi. YII. n. 19, qui ne copient pas les types corin- 
tbiens, mais y font allusion seulement, et que je remarque 
T^nergie avec laquelle Denys tenta de s'emparer .du com- 
merce au nord de TAdriatique en aidant les Pariens k 
coloniser Paros (Holm, ii. p. 134), en envoy ant des colonies 
a Lissos et k Atria aux bouches du P6, apr£s que les 
Syracusain's avaient d£j& fond 6 Ancone et Issa (Holm, ii. 
pp. 440, 441), et comme il t&cha par ces moyens de 
supplanter dans l’Adriatique Tinfluence des OorinthienB, 
avec lesquels il nAtait pas en bons termes k oette 4poque 
(Holm, ii. p. 136), je ne puis rn’emp^cher de croire que 
ces copies litt^rales des statures de Oorintbe, sauf Tinscrip- 
tion toutefois, ont emises dans un but commercial par 
Denys Pancien et non par Timol^on, et ont du circuler 
sp^cialement en Illyrie et dans le voisinage. 

Reste k savoir si les stateres k la Egende ZYPAKO- 
ZION sont antdieurs 4 Denys ou bien si ce sont les pre- 
miers qu’il a fait frapper, ou encore s'il s'agit d’un 
adjectif, comme vous me le proposez. Je ne puis decider 
cette question, et me contente de remarquer, que les pre- 
miers bronzes de Pharos portent ddjd la 16gende 4>APIjQN 
avec l’omega, qu’ils sont de grand module et assez <$pais, 
comme ceux de Crotone. Aurait-on attendu d Syracuse 
jusqu’i Timoleon pour en 4mettre de semblables ? 

Il me semble meme qu’il existe un temoignage direct 
qni attribue la premiere Emission des grands bronzes e\ la 
t^te de Pallas & Denys Tandem Je le trouve dans le 
passage bien eonnu de Pollux, ix. 79, auquel M. Holm 
consacre une bien longue note, ii. p. 444, sans en trouver 
1 explication. Pollux dit que Denys forfa les Syra- 
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cusains d se servir detain au lieu d’argent et que eette 
monnaie avait la valour de quatre drachmes attiques 
(detain s’entend) au lieu d’une seule (drachme detain) 
qu’elle contenait eu effet. Or les anciens n’ employ aient 
pas l^tain seal, que je sache, mais ils s’en servaieut jour- 
nellement pour faire du bronze eu le melant au cuivre. 
Le cuivre que Denys a d& se procurer en grande quantity 
dans le nord de Tltalie, devait avoir alors peu de valeur 
en comparaison avec retain qu*il fallait acheter aux 
Carthaginois, avec lesquels il etait sans'cesse en guerre, d 
moins qu’il n’ait trouv6 une grande quantite de ce m^tal 
dans le butin enlev4 lors du sac de Motya. Vous serez 
done peut-dtrede mon avis que dans le passage de Pollux, 
il s’agit d’une monnaie de bronze, dont T4tain formait 
Tingr^dient le plus pr^cieux. Or les grands bronzes d la 
tdte de Pallas pesent environ 8 drachmes attiques = 540 gr. 
Supposons qu’ils contiennent une dracbme detain et 
7 drachmes de cuivre et que Denys les donna en paye- 
ment comme s'ils contenaient 4 dracbmes detain (et 4 
drachmes de cuivre). Dans ce dernier cas ils auraient 
eu, je suppose, la valeur d ? une litre de cuivre de 50 
. drachmes de poids, ou 8,375 gr. Done 50 drachmes 
. de cuivre <$taient £gales d 4 drachmes detain et un alliage 
de 4 drachmes de cuivre que Pollux ne compte pas. Oeci 
nous donne un rapport de F4tain au cuivre de 1 d 12*5 
et un rapport de Targent a retain de 1 d 20, puisque 
Targent 4tait au cuivre dans le rapport de 1 d 250. Si 
les 4 drachmes de cuivre doivent compter, ces chiffres 
seraient 11*5 et 21*5 au lieu de 12*5 et 20. Le r&sultat, 
d’aprds cette bypothdse, est que les bronzes de 8 drachmes 
valaient - r^ellement 7 drachmes de cuivre et 1 drachme 
detain <%ale a 12| drachmes de cuivre, ce qui fait 
ensemble 19| drachmes ou juste 20 drachmes de cuivre, 
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si on ajoute J drachme pour les frais de mounayage. En 
introduisant cette nouvelle espece, Denys aurait done 
remplace la litre d’argent egale & 50 drachmes de cuivre, 
par une piece qui n J en valait que 20 ou un peu moins de 
la moiti4, c^st-a-dire qu’il aurait fait ce que Ton fit & 
Koine lore de la premiere reduction de Taes grave. C'est 
a cette mke reduction de la litre & moins de sa moitie, 
qu’il faudra peut-6tre rapporter les paroles d'Aristote, 
QEcon. ii. p. 1349 B., que cite M. Holm, ii. p. 444 : 

€7nKOij/as xapaKTripa i^eScoKe rrjv Spa^irjv Suo Svvap.evrjv Spay/ms, 
car il me paraxt impossible d’admettre que Denys ait fait 
passer ses statures corinthiens pour des t^tradrachmes, ou 
qu’il ait donn4 la valeur d’un didrachme a la drachme que 
vous avez fait figurer pi. V. 6. Mais il pent tres-bien avoir 
„emprunt6 du cuivre brut ou en barres et avoir acquit^ sa 
dette en esp&ces de bronze de moindre poids, sous pr^texte 
que T4tain quhl y avait ajout£ en avait plus que double 
la valeur. 

Keste le fameux passage d'Aristote conserve par Pollux, 
ix. 87, qui nous dit que Tancien talent sicilien valait 
24 nummi et que le talent plus recent en valait 12 et que 
le nummus avait la valeur d’un quart de drachme attique. 
At. Holm, ii. pp. 444, 445, a tr£e-bien vu que les nummi 
dont 24 ^taient ^gaux a Tancien talent, ^taient des 
drachmes attiques. Si done Pancien talent (de cuivre) 
valait 24 drachmes attiques et le nouveau talent ne 
valait que 12 quarts de drachme, e'est-a-dire 3 drachmes 
attiques, il y a eu une reduction de un & un huitieme du 
poids primitif, et une telle reduction est trop forte pour 
avoir eu lieu en une fois et ne peut etre attribute & Denys 
Pancien, qui commenpa la serie des reductions de la litre, 
mais qui n*en vit pas la fin et qui d’ailleurs donnait une 
circulation for^e a ses litres r^duites. 
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Les bronzes que tors d^crivez pp. 30 et 32 accusent une 
r4duction lente mais continue. (Test d'abord (n. 1) la 
litre de 8 dracbmes (540 gr.), puis (n. 4) celle de 5 
dracbmes (337-5 gr.). Le n. 7 tombe de 5 k 4 dracbmes 
(de 337*5 & 270 gr.) et le n. 8 n'a plus que le poids d'un 
t4tradrachme. Pour trouver la litre du poids de 2 
dracbmes (135 gr.) qui se trouve £tre la buiti£me partie 
de Fancienne litre, si Ton compte la valeur de F4tain, il 
faut descendre jusqu’aux premiers bronzes d'Agathocle, 
pi. VIII. 9 et 10. TJn de mes exemplaires p&se 8*4 gr. 
= 130. O’est done alors, du temps dlAristote, que pour 
arr£ter cette diminution incessante on aura cr^d le nouveau 
talent et £tabli un rapport fixe entre le cuivre (bronze) et 
F argent, et e’est par Ik aussi qu’Agatbocle a pu reprendre 
remission d’especes en or et en argent pur. Car tant que 
le poids des bronzes allait en d^croissant il £tait impossible 
de tenir en circulation des monnaies en argent qui auraient 
6t6 fondues de suite, ce qui explique Fextrdme raret4 
des deux pieces de Timol^on que je vous signalais tantot, 
et F absence de Fargent dans la s6rie k la t$te d’ Apollon 
qui doit peut-4tre 5tre attribute k Denys le jeune, d’apr&s 
la notice de Plutarque, De Fort AL, ii. 5, Holm, ii. 489, 
que ce tyran se disait fils d* Apollon, pi. VI. 1 — 3, 5 ; VII. 
12. Mais cela fournit en memo temps Fexplication de 
F^mission si abondante de pieces d'or fortement alli4es 
d J argent. Cette addition d'un m£tal moins pr^cieux 4tait 
destin^e a maintenir le rapport officiel entre For et le 
cuivre, que Faffaiblissement des litres avait d^truit de 
fait. Aussi des qu’ Agatbocle put reprendre F4mission des 
especes en argent, il put reprendre en meme temps la 
frappe de monnaies en or pur. . % 

Cette argumentation est devenue bien longue, mais je 
vous devais de ne pas me mettre en contradiction avec ce 
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que vous avancez p. 13, d’apres M. Mommsen, sans vous 
d^tailler les motifs qui nFont fait chercher une explication 
plus conforme aux poids des monnaies existantes, que celle 
du c61&bre professeur de Berlin. 

II me reste k prouver que le melange detain et de 
cuivre de 1 et 7, tel que je Fai admis par hypothese, a 4t & 
en usage dans FantiquitA Outre le passage de Pline, Nat. 
Hist., xxxiv. 9, “ Miscentur et plumbi argentarii pondo 
duodena ac selibrae, centenis proflati,” c’est le livre de 
M. von Bibra, “Die bronzen- und tupfer-Legirungen der 
alten Yoelker,” Erlangen, 1869, qui me fournira les preuves. 

M. von Bibra donne, pp. 82 k 87, l’analyse de 95 mon- 
naies greoques, malbeureusement sans les d^crire et mke 
parfois sans aj outer le nom de la ville ou du rox qui les 
fit frapper. En rangeant ces pieces d’apres la quantite 
detain qu’elles oontiennent, on voit qu’il y en a 13 sur 
les 95 qui oontiennent plus d'un huiti&ne detain, 6 
qui oontiennent environ un buiti^me et que parmi ces 
dernieres se trouye un bronze d’Agatbocle, n. 97. 
L’autre bronze d’Agathocle, n. 96, a un peu plus detain 
et un peu moins de cuivre. Le reste des pieces analyses 
au nombre de 76, renferme de F^tain en moindre quantity 
que | ou 12*5 pour cent. 

Yoici ma liste. Les numiros sont ceux de M, yon 
Bibra : — 


No. 

Etain 
pour cent 

Cuivre 
pour cent 

Poids total 
en grammes 

11 

16-80 

81-26 

3-20 

22 

15-20 

83-26 

5-0 

35 

14-79 

78-97 

11 -5 

82 

14-74 

83-80 


75 

70 

1 14-55 
14-34 

84- 25 

85- 04 

6-01 

6-0 

9.6 

14*08 

81-35 

6-10 

79 

13-77 

84-53 

6-21 

27 

13-65 

85-01 

10*40 


Locality. 


Grfece. 

I 

„ (plomh, 5*62 pour cent). 
Philippe de Macedoine (T. d’ Apol- 
lon; Bev. } Cavalier). 

Philippe III. 

Alexandre le Grand. 

AgathocU (zinc, 3*72 pour cent). 
Antigonus Gonatas. 

Gr£ce, 
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No. 

Etain 
pour cent 

Cuivre 
pour cent 

Poids total 
en grammes 

Locality 

81 

13*10 

85*35 

** 

Philippe de Macedoine (T. d' Apol- 
lon ; Rev., Cavalier), 

40 

13*06 

8575 

4*8 

Grdce. 

43 

13*02 

86*13 

6*2 


88 

12*99 

86*78 

7*0 

Alexandre le Grand. 

97 

13-73 

85*71 

5*88 

• ' J ** ■* ” :*;t 1*13 pour cent). 

: 1 ■ i ’ , , ! 

85 

12*73 

86*39 

6-02 

80 

12*67 

85*77 

6-60 

Philippe Y, 

17 

12*33 

86*72 

5*02 

Grto. 

76 

12*28 

86*44 

6-07 

Alexandre IV. 

74 

12*17 

85*12 

5*20 

Philippe III. 

42 

12*09 

85*16 

6*70 

Gr&ee. 

38 

12*05 

86*59 

8*97 

„ 

37 

11*89 

87*71 

5*90 

n 

41 

11*84 

87*52 

5*87 

» 

69 

11*70 

87*72 

5*55 

Alexandre le Grand. 

52 

11*58 

87*89 


Ath&nes. 

83 

11*44 

87*95 

, , 

Iioi de Macddoine. 

5 

11*43 

85*62 

1*89 

Gr&ee (plomb, 2*52 pour cent). 

» 

Philippe Y. (plomb, 2*85 pour cent). 

30 

11*29 

87*29 

7*50 

90 

11*12 

85*15 

10*62 

8 

10*91 

87*94 

1*15 

Gr&ce. 

55 

10*85 

83*62 

, . 

Athenes (plomb, 5*53 pour cent). 

32 

10*84 

82*32 

7*35 

Grece (plomb, 6 pour cent). 

31 

. 10*83 

84*11 

9*0 

„ (plomb, 4*39 pour cent). 

84 

10*56 

89*44 

4*85 

Roi de Macedoine. 


Voila la longue epitre sur les premiers bronzes de 
Syracuse, que je vous annoi^ais dernierement. Si yous 
pouviez approuver ma conjecture en tout ou en partie, 
nous aurions, je crois, fait un grand pas vers l’^claircisse- 
ment d'une partie obscure de la numismatique syracu- 
saine, et la modification qui deviendrait ndcessaire dans 
Tordre que vous avez adopte sur vos planches, se borne- 
rait a la transposition de tres-peu de pieces de IMpoque de 
Timoldon k celle des Denys. En tout cas vous etes le juge 
leplus competent en cette matiere et c/est pourquoi j'ai 
pris la liberty de vous soumettre mon hypothese. 

Reeevez, cher Monsieur, mes salutations les plus cor- 
diales. * 

JT. P. Six, 
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F 



XV. 

PLAUTIANA— A RECTIFICATION. 


It has long been supposed by numismatic writers, though 
on very slight authority when one comes to look into the 
matter, that there was a Roman Empress named Plau- 
tiana, wife of Pescennius Niger, who held the East for a 
very brief period after the death of Oommodus. Even in 
Eckhel’s time the opinion existed, although that clearest- 
headed of writers did not fail to point out that it was 
but an opinion, and by no means fit to be ranked with 
facts. He cites a Greek coin bearing the inscription 

neCKeNNIA-riAAYTIANA'CGBACTH,andaLatin 
one reading PESCENNIA • PLAVTI ANA • AVGVSTA. 

The existence of the former was proved only by the 
assertion of Bandelot, who omits both to mention its type 
and to state in what museum it was preserved. There 
can be little doubt that the coin was either false or 
wrongly read, as it has never again come to light. Coins 
with the Latin legend existed at Tienna and elsewhere, 
but Eckhel expressly states them to be false. Up to this 
point, then, there is no valid evidence of the existence of 
Plautiana; nothing is proved except that some forger 
believed that she existed and was the wife of Pescennius 
Niger. We may remark in passing that the Roman 
empresses did not take the names of their husbands, and 
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that a Pescennia might be the daughter, but could 
scarcely be the wife of Niger. 

At this point M. Sabatier came to the assistance of 
Plautiana, to save her from total expulsion from all 
sound works. He rightly observed 1 that as the coin of 
Bandelot was not forthcoming, and those of Eckhel 
undoubtedly false, there was so far no evidence. He 
however produced a coin which was undoubtedly true and 
which bore the empress’s name. This is the following — 

Obv . — <f>OVA flAAVTIANH C6. Bust of the em- 
press, right. 

Rev. 0VAT ^ IPHN J Eagl0 left) ^gg spread _ 

Brit. Mus. 2E. -95. (PI. TL fig. 2.) 

This legend appears to -prove that a Plautiana existed, 
but it is certainly very singular that Sabatier should still, 
after expressly rejecting previous evidence, suppose that 
she was the wife of Pescennius Niger. She might just as 
well, for aught that here appears, have been the wife of 
any other emperor, the place of mintage alone telling 
somewhat in favour of Niger, who certainly ruled in those 
parts. M. Oohen, in his complete work on the Homan 
coinage, admits the name of Plautiana and places it next 
to that of Niger. 

A second coin with a similar legend has been published 
by Dr. Yon Sallet , 2 3 after a specimen sold at the sale of 
Pericles Exereunetes. There is a piece similar in the 
British Museum. 

Obv . — 4>OVA IIAAV TIANHC6. Bust of the em- 
press, right. 

1 M^moires de la Societe de Numismatique et d’Archeologie 

de St. Petersbourg, vol. iv. p. 2. 

3 Numism, Zeitschrift, vol. hi. p. 97. 
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Rev .— AKPAC limiN. Artemis Ephesia, between 
two stags. Brit. Mus. M. *95. (PL II. fig. 8.) 

Dr. Yon Sallet, however, observes that we have no right 
to make a new Empress of Plautiana. He identifies her 
with Plautilla, first wife of Caraealla, who was the 
daughter of Plautianus, and might therefore be naturally 
supposed by distant provincials to bear the same name as 
her father. What was suspected by the ingenuity of 
Yon Sallet, I am able, by the aid of some unpublished 
coins, to prove beyond all denial. These I will describe 
before pointing out their hearing on the matter in hand. 

1. 06®.— ♦ OVA AAVTIANH C€. Bust of the empress, 

right. (In field countermark, Hera Parthenia.) 

. 6NANA PoVBACCCTP ) Hera Parthenia 
vnAinH • i in tetrastyle 

NflN ) temple. Brit. 

Museum. M. 1*16. (PI. II. fig. 5.) 

2. Obv.— 4>OVAriAA VTIANH • C • Bust of the em- 

press, right. 

Bev.—e niM €NAN A'Po V BACCIA CTP 

vnAinH 

NI2N 

Young emperor left, wearing cuirass and paluda- 
mentum, sacrificing at altar with patera; behind, 
Nike crowning him with wreath, and holding in 
left palm. Brit. Mus. 2E. 1-2. (PI. II. fig. 6.) 

This increases the number of coins bearing the nam» 
Plautiana to four. And when we compare them with 
those which bear the name of Plautilla, we shall find 
abundance of evidence that these persons were not 
different. With the coin of Thyatira (PL II. fig. 2) 
compare the following (Mionnet, iv. p. 166) 

Obv .— <|>OVA • riAAVT • A. Tete de Plautilla, a 
droite ; devant, une contremarque. 
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Rev . — OYAT6IPHNI2N. Aiglo, les ailes eployees, vu 
de face et regardant a gauche. 

With the coin, of Acrasia (Pl. II. fig. 3) compare 
this : — , 

Obv.—4> OVA * nAAVTIAAA • CEB. Tete de Plau- 
tilla, a droite ; derriere, une contremarque. 

Rev . — AKPACinTQN; Diane d’Ephese debout ; a bob 
pieds, deux cerfs. 

Here we have close correspondence, but a still more 
exact and important correspondence exists between my 
No. 1 (Pl. . fig. 5) and the following ; — 

Obv . — 4>OVABriAAV TIAAAC6B. Bust of the em- 
press, right. (In field, countermark, Hera Par- 
thenia.) 

Rev.—e niMGNAN APOV BACCCTP)HeraPar~ 
VliAiriH | thenia in 

, NUN j tetrastyle 

temple. Brit. Mus. M. 1*2. (PL H. fig. 4.) 

Here we have not only an identity of types, but even 
the same praetoPs name. These magistrates were pro- 
bably annually appointed, at all events they succeeded 
each other rapidly, for we find in the list of Mionnet, 
which is far from complete, nine names from the reign 
of Commodus to that of Caracalla. Thus the data is 
accurately fixed, and it is all but proved that Plautilla 
and Plautiana were reigning at the same time, and so 
can scarcely have been different persons. I say “all 
but” and “ scarcely ” because in this case, as in almost all 
others, absolute proof is scarcely attainable. Thus it is of 
course possible that Menander, son of Bassias, may have 
been twice praetor at intervals of some years ; or again, it 
is possible that the magistrate of the one coin may be the 
grandson of the magistrate of the other. But these 
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hypotheses, in themselves most improbable, become un- 
tenable when we consider the other features of the coins. 
They are of the same fabric and period of art, and in the 
cities of Lydia, art degenerated at so rapid a rate after the 
second century that this indication alone possesses some 
value. The types are the same, and the countermarks 
apparently produced by the very same punch. And 
above all, the portraits are intended, almost beyond a 
doubt, for the same person. This is rendered less evident 
because the head on the coin inscribed Plautiana has been 
tooled, 3 so that the expression is lost. But the style of 
coiffure, a certain test of the period of Boman empresses, 
is identical, and the general appearance very similar. 
The fact, too, that the same formula, beginning with 
<l>OVA or 4>OVAB and ending with CS or cee, is 
employed, also carries weight. To make the chain of 
proof complete I have to add but one link, a coin similar 
to the second above published (PL II. fig. 6). 

Obv . — AVK * M * AV * ANTI2N1NOC, Bust of 
Caracalla, right, laureated, with paludainantum 
and cuirass. 

vriA i 

Rev . — f] HNI2N Caracalla, wearing paludamentum 

and cuirass, sacrificing at altar with patera ; be- 
hind, Nike, crowning him with wreath, and hold- 
ing in left palm. Brit. Mus. iE. IT. 

In the first place we find here once more the name of 
Menander, son of Bassias, and thus the date of all our 
coins is fixed to a moderate certainty within the reign of 
Caracalla. And secondly this type is a very remarkable 
one ; I do not think it occurs in any reign at Hypsepa 


3 This tooling does not extend to the inscription, which is 
worn but legible. 
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except this. It alludes to the Parthian victories of 
Severus, The figure of the sacrificing emperor should 
be specially noticed. In both coins the figure is appa- 
rently the same, certainly in both the figure is youthful, 
and cannot possibly represent Niger, who was a man in 
middle life during his short reign. Caracalla, on the 
other hand, was but fourteen years old when he espoused 
Plautilla, nor did their connection last many months. 
The boyish figure of Caracalla here is very like the repre- 
sentation of him on the denarius of Plautilla (PI. II. 
fig. 1), which I have had engraved for comparison. But 
if the sacrificer be Caracalla — and he could scarce possibly 
he any one else save Elagabalus — the head of the obverse 
of my coin No. 2 (Pl. II. fig. 6) must of course be that 
of his wife Plautilla. 

These circumstances, taken all together, afford strong 
proof of the identity of Plautilla and Plautiana. I will 
add but one argument, which is derived from the 
improbability of two names so similar, and with the same 
gentile name Fulvia, belonging to different persons. I 
have brought forward all the evidence I could because it 
certainly is a rare, almost an unheard-of thing,' for an 
actually wrong name to appear in coinage as that of one 
of the Imperial family. In diminution of this wonder 
however, it should he observed that all the coins inscribed 
Plautiana were struck in Lydia, a remote province of the 
empire ; also that Plautilla was the daughter of the noted 
Plautianus, as I have already observed, whose name was 
current over the whole world. What more natural than 
that the people of Lydia, being over-eager to strike coins 
at once in the name of the young princess, did not wait , 
to find out accurately what it was. They seem to have 
done what they could to remedy the error. In almost if 
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not quite every ease they seem to have destroyed the 
blundered die, and caused another to be engraved similar 
to it in every respect, only with the name of the princess 
set right. 

I confess myself unable to explain one phenomenon, 
why the forgers chose the name Plautiana to couple with 
that of Pescennia on the coins mentioned by Eckhel. It 
is obvious that the motives of these people are not always 
easy to discover. It is possible that they may have seen 
and improved on the piece of Thyatira above described. 
However this he, there is certainly no evidence left for 
retaining a Plautiana in Roman history. Possibly the 
history of her rise and fall may be of service in warning 
numismatists of the danger of interpolating new person- 
ages into history on the authority of a slight variety in 
legend or in portrait. 

Percy Gardner. 


* 





V. 


JEWISH NUMISMATICS. 


Being- a Supplement to the “ Histoby op Jewish Coinage 
and Money in the Old and New Testaments,” published 
in 1864. 

§ III. COINS OF THE HERODIAN FAMILY. 1 
It may be interesting, previous to entering on this portion 


1 Since this and later sections of these series of papers were 
written, which was many months since, I became acquainted 
with Mr. T. Lewin’s “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul ” (London, 
1874), in the preface of which I read, much to my surprise, as 
follows : — “ I much regret that Sir F. Madden and J, Yonge 
Akerman are no longer living to accept my gratitude for similar 
favours received at their hands.” This error in confounding 
my works with those of my father, Mr. Lewin has promised to 
correct in future editions, and I now mention it merely to pre- 
vent its farther propagation. From a perusal of Mr. Lewin’s 
handsome volumes I obtained a reference to another .valuable 
work by him, entitled “ Fasti Sacri ; a Key to the Chronology 
of the New Testament ” (London, 1865), which I have since 
procured, and which has, in most cases, corroborated many 
conclusions, dates, &c., at which I had previously arrived. It 
would he here out of place to review Mr. Lewin’s important 
work “ The Life of St. Paul; ” but I do not quite understand 
the principle on which the selection of many of the coins has 
been made. ]Jor instance, whilst many coins are given from 
the British Museum, why should the common denarius of Tibe- 
rius (vol. i. p. 22) be given from J. Y. Akerman, as if specimens, 
did not exist in the national collection ; and why should many 
coins be engraved from Pelierin, from the Pembroke Catalogue 
VOL. XV., N.S. G 
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of our subject, to give a curtailed genealogical table of the 
Herodian fatuity : — 

Antipater (Anti pas), (r TrparrjybQ 'vXrjg ri)c ’!&> vpatac, 
j Joh., “Antiq.” xiv. 1, 3) 

Antipater, proour dor of Judaea in -B.c. 47 ; ob. b.c. 33. 
= Oyproa, an. Arabian 

Heuodes I.,* ob. b.c. 4 
married 


j — ■ ■ - — — ■ j \ ' 1 1 * i" 1 " 

Doris Mariamne, Mariamne, Malthace 

grand-daughter of dr. of Simon 
Hyrcanus II. J 

Antipater, Aristobnlua, ob. b.c. 6 ITerodesf Antipas J 
killed b.c. 4. ^Berenice (Philip I.) =dr. ofAretas 

:= H er odia s s Herodias ; 

| dejjosed a.i>. 40 
Salome 
= Philip IT. 

=AiicitobuIug, 

King of Chalcis. 


Cleopatra 


Akchelaus Philip II. J 
(Matt.ii.22) ob. a.d. 33 
dep. a.d. 6 = Salome. 


Agrippa I.,!| ob. a.d. 44 Herodias 

— Cypros (Matt. xiv. 3 ; Mark 

vi. 17 ; Luke iii. 19) 
=Herodes (Philip I.) 
= Antipas 


Herod, King of Chalcis, 
ob. a.b. 48. 

r= Mariamne, dr. = Bernice 
of Olympias I 


! j 1 j Aristobulus 2 sons 

Agrtppa II., If Bernice Mariamne DrusiHa = Salome (Jos. 

ob. a.d. 100 (Actsxxv.13, =(1) Arcbelaus (Actsxxiv.24) \ “Antiq.” 

xxvi. 30) j =Aziz, King of 3 sons xx. 5, 2). 

rrMarcus, son of Bernice Emesa. (Jos. 

Alexander the = (2) Demetrius = ITelix “ Antiq.” 

Alabarch (Jos. | | xviii. 5,4). 

u Antiq/' xix. Agrippinus Agrippa 
5, 1). (Jos.“Antiq.” ob. a.d. 79. 

=Herod, King of xx. 7, 1, 3). 

Chalcis. 

=Polemo, King of Cilicia. 


♦ Herod the King (Matt. ii. 1 ; Luke i. 5). 
f Philip (I.), (Matt. xiv. 3; Mark vi. 17 ; Luke iii 19). 

t Herod the Petrarch (Matt. xiv. 1, 3; Luke iii. 1, 19, ix. 7 ; Acts xiii. 1). Herod 
(Luke viii. 3). The King (Matt. xiv. 9). King Herod (Mark vi. 14). 

§ Philip (II.) the Tetrarch (Luke iii. 1). || Herod the King (Acts xii.), 

H King Agrippa (Acts xxv, 13 ; xxvi. 2 seq.) 


and other obsolete authorities, when, in most cases, examples 
from which proper engravings might have been ihade are either 
in existence, or may be found better described in later numis- 
matic publications ? If this system had been adopted it would 
have immeasurably enhanced the value of the work. 
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A. Herod I., surnamed the Great . 2 3 
b.c. 37 — b.c. 4. 

No corns of Herod I. of special novelty have been dis- 
covered since the publication of my book. In 1871, 
M. de Saulcy published 3 a few interesting varieties, 
which either corrected or added to the list of those 
already known. One of them is worthy of record here. 
The coin of Herod (No. 16 in my book), which I pub- 
lished from Mr. ReiehardPs paper in the Numismatic 
Chronicle , 4 is described as follows : — 

Obv.— XIZ HPflAOY. An acrostulinni. 

Rev . — Type not quite clear. 

A well-preserved specimen in M. de Saulcy's collection 
enabled him to rectify this description. 


2 Herod I. is not called great on his coins. Josephus 
(“ Antiq.” xviii. 5, 4) gives him the title of great, but Ewald 
(“ Geschichte,” &c., vi. p. 473, vote) suggests that this surname 
is only intended to mean elder , to distinguish him from the 
younger Herod (Antipas), and compares the cases of c EA/aas 6 
^uiyas (Jos., “Antiq.” xviii. 8, 4) and Agrippa the Great (Jos., 
“ Antiq.” xviii. 5, 4 ; cf. “ Yit.” 9), in contradistinction to Helcias, 
the keeper of the sacred treasure (Jos., “Antiq.” xx. 8, 11), and 
to Agrippa II. The title “Agrippa the Great” is confirmed by 
coins on which he is styled MEFAZ (see under Agrippa I., E., 
No. 2), and so says Ewald ( loc , cit .), “It may similarly have 
been given upon the coins of Herod, and from this the origin 
of the surname may have been derived.” Jost, in his “ Ge- 
schichte des Judenthums ” (p. 319, note), in speaking of “ the 
tyrannical government of Herod, whom history called, as it 
were in derision, the Great” says, “Perhaps this (the title 
Great) arises from a mistaken translation of Mm, which may 
alsc^mean the elder” He does not, however, say from what 
source he obtains this word. (Of. Madden, “Hist, of Jew. 
Coinage,” p. 82, and Art. Herodian Family , in Kitto’s “ Cyc. 
of Bibl. Literature,” new edit., 1869.) 

3 Num. Chron., N.S., 1871, vol. xi. p. 245. 

4 Num. Chron., N.8., 1862, vol. ii. p. 271. 
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Obv.~ BAIIAECnS] HPI2AOY. An acrostolium ; in 
the field, to left, L. I". (year 8) ; to right, the 
monogram 

Rev . — A palm or an ear of corn. 

Tlie specimens given by De Saulcy (Nos. 56 — 58 bis) 
cannot be accepted as coins of Herod I. till better 
examples are found, and tbe legends established with 
greater certainty. 

A specimen of tbe coin with the Macedonian shield, 5 
weighing only 41'9 grs., or half the usual weight, and 
without the monogram ~p, 6 was published by M. Reich ardt 
in J864. 7 

The attribution of the coins, given by De Saulcy 8 to 
Herod I., to Herod of Chalcis by Cavedoni and Levy, and 
so published in my work, 9 was contested by De Saulcy, 10 
who denied that a single specimen had ever been found at 
J erusalem. 

In 1865, in my reply to De Saulcy's observations, 11 I 
agreed with him on this point, and considered that the 
coins ought to be restored to Herod I. The late Dr. Levy 
was also of this opinion. 

With respect to their type, whether it be a cornu- 

6 “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 85, No. 3. 

6 This monogram has been supposed by tbe late Cavedoni and 
the late Dr. Rapp to represent the crux cmsata. I am rather in- 
clined to consider it, with De Saulcy, as being put for T P^aA/cos, 
and the piece belonging to Mr. Reichardt, without the mono- 
gram, and weighing 41*9 grs., may be a specimen of the A t- 
XuXkov. (F. W. Madden, Num. Chron,, N.S., 1865, vol. v. 
p. 206, note.) 

7 Num. Chron., N.S., 1864, vol. iv. p. 184 ; cf. Num. Chron., 

N.S., 1865, vol, v. p. 206, note . * 

8 “ Num, Jud.,” p. 131. 

9 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 112. Mr. Lewin has so quoted 
them in his “ Life and Epistles of St. Paul,” vol. i. p. 105. 

10 Rev. Num., 1864, p. 19 (tirage a part). 

N Num, Chron,, N.S., 1865, vol. v. p. 207. 
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copies, as De Saulcy says, or a horn of an ox, as Cavedoni, 
I cannot say, but De Saulcy seems to have settled this 
question to his own satisfaction by engraving one of these 
coins with what appear to be three large “fruits” at the 
mouth of the cornu- copies, 12 He accompanies his opinion 
with the following statement: — “ Voilfi done encore une 
question jug6e ; et je Pavoue, je crois qu ; en numismatique 
on a souvent tort de quintessencier propos des types 
dont les inventeurs n ’ ont pas eu, tant s’en faut, les id^es 
pretentieuses qu’on leur pr£te gratuitement.” What a 
delicious hit at the late Abbe ! 

B. Herod Archelaus. 
b.o. 4 — a.d* 6. 

M. de Saulcy, in 1871, 18 published a few varieties of the 
coins of this prince. His remark respecting the trident 
in front of the prow, on some of the coins of Arche- 
laus, 14 is, as 1 have in a previous paper stated, 16 very 
probable. M. de Saulcy suggests that it is only an 
(JO (omega), and that this letter is a portion of the word 
HPCOA. 

In 1872, M. de Saulcy published a paper 16 “ on some 


13 Bev. Num., 1864, PI. XVI. No. 8. 

13 Num. Chron., N.S., 1871, vol. xi. p. 248. 

M De Saulcy, “ Num, Jud. ,” PL VII. No. 2 ; F. W. Madden, 
“Hist, of lew. Coinage,” p. 92, No. 2. 

16 Num. Chron., N.S., 1872, vol. xii. p. 6. 

16 “ Annuaire de la Societe Fran^aise de Numismatique,” 1869, 
vol. iii. p. 25 5. The coins’ here attributed to Salome are those 
having the type of two cornua-copke, and the head of Augustus 
and the letters AC. On one piece, in the possession of M. 
Walcker, there are the letters I A instead of AC. These De 
Saulcy interprets IA[MNE1AZ], and it is known that Herod I. 
left by will to Salome, his sister, Jamnia, Ashdod, and Pha- 
saelis (Jos., “ Antiq.” xvii. 8, 1), which was confirmed by 
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coins of Ascalon struck during the reign of Herod, then 
by Salome his sister, and by Archelaus,” in which he 
attributes some pieces to Archelaus, notably those coins 
bearing the type of a caduceus. On one of the coins, of 
Ascalon there is the letter 6 as well as the letters ACK, 
and this letter M. de Saulcy considers to be the initial of 
the title 60NAPX0Z. 

It may, however, he observed that in M. de Saulcy’s 
new work on the “ Coins of the Holy Land,” published in 
1874, 17 no mention is made of these attributions. 

This prince is called Archelaus by St. Matthew and 
Josephus, and Herod by Dion Cassius. 18 


Augustus (“ Antiq,,” xvii. 11, 4), and which possessions Salome, 
who died during the procurator ship of M. Ainbivius, a.d. 9 — 12 
or a.d. 10 — 18 (“ Antiq.,” xviii, 2, 2), bequeathed to Julia, the 
wife of Augustus (“ Bell. Jud.,” ii. 9, 1). 

17 “ Num. de la Terre- Sainte,” 1874, p. 178. It is much to 
be regretted, as the reviewer of this work in the Numismatic 
Chronicle (N.S., 1874, vol. xiv. p. 158) has pointed out, that 
De Saulcy has omitted to make any reference in the text to the 
plates, nor is there any index to the plates themselves. In the 
preface to this handsome volume there is one sentence at least 
to which exception must be taken. M. de Saulcy writes : — 
“ J’ai commence par les monnaies judaiques, et j’ai du croire 
que j’avais eu une idee heureuse, puisque 1’apparition de mon 
livre a immediatement provoque, en Italie, en Allemagne et en 
Angleterre, des publications pour ainsi dire calquees sur la 
mienne.” De Saulcy’s work was published in 1854. In Italy 
the late Abbe Cavedoni published, in 1849, a “ Numismatic a 
Biblica,” which was continued in 1850, and in 1855, an “ Ap- 
pendix ” to the same, all of which were translated into German 
by A. von Werlhof in 1855 and 1856 (“ Yita ed Opere di Mon- 
signor Cavedoni,” pp. 78, 79, 88. Modena, 1866). Dr. Levy’s 
work, in Germany, did not appear till 1862 ; whilst, in England, 
my volume was not published till 1864, ten years after the 
production of De Saulcy’s volume ! How then can we accept 
the expression “a immediatement provoque, en Italie, en Alle- 
magne et en Angleterre,” &c. ? 

18 6 naAatorvvds, lib. Iv. 57. 
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0. Herod Antipas. 

B.C, 4 A.D. 40. 

Some varieties of the coins of Herod Antipas were pub- 
lished by De Saulcy in lb/l, 19 including the following 
unpublished specimen 

Obv . — A gauche HPCLAOY. Palme garnie cle dixfolioles 
recourbees, apposees deux a deux tout le long 
de la tige. A droite et a gauche L. AH. 

Rev. — TIB6 — PI AC en deux lignes dans une couronne. 

If the date AH (38) is correctly read on this coin, it 
will correspond to a.d. 34 — 35. There is no reason why 
a coin with such a date should not exist (see the Table at 
the end of Section E). M. de Saulcy, however, adds to 
his description, “ date un peu douteuse.” 

The earliest known coin of Antipas bears the date 
Af (33), and was struck in a.d. 29 — 30. The latest has 
been supposed to be that having the date MT (43), cor- 
responding to a.d. 39 — 40. A coin has, however, been 
published by Vaillant and Gralland bearing the date 
MA (44). This has been condemned. 20 A more strict 
examination of the question (in which I have been aided 
by Mr. Le win’s valuable researches 21 ) seems to prove that 
the rejection of a coin with this date is incorrect. Herod 
Antipas was deposed in the fourth year of the reign 
of Agrippa f. over the tetrarchy of Trachonitis ; 22 and 


19 Hum. Chron., N.S., 1871, vol. xi. p. 254. 

20 Eckhel, Doet. Hum. Yet., vol. iii. p. 486 ; F. W. Madden, 
“ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 99. 

21 “ Fasti Sacri,” p. xiii. ; p. 260, No. 1,561 ; p. 265, No. 
1,592 ; p. 268, No. 1,610. Longmans. 1865. 

22 Tw T€T<xpT(t> 8e Kal tt)v 'HptoSov 7rpocr€i\r)(j)(b$ } Jos., w Antiq.” 
xix. 8,' 2* See under Agrippa I., and Table at end of section E. 
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Agrif)pa L had this tetrarchy conferred upon him a few 
days after the arrival of Caligula at Home, and therefore 
about April, a.d. 37. 28 The fourth year would thus be 
comprised between April, a.d. 40 and April, a.d. 41, so 
that if Antipas was banished shortly after April, A.D. 40, 
there is no reason for objecting to the issue of a piece in 
Judcea bearing the date L. MA (year 44), whilst Antipas 
was absent on his trial. Mr. Lewin is of opinion that 
Antipas was banished to Spain, not at Baiae in a.d. 39, 
but in Gaul in a.d. 40 ; 24 and states that the probability 
is, as was commonly the case in audiences before Caligula, 
there were two hearings : one at Bairn, when Agrippa’s 
envoy was present, and when the trial was adjourned 
on account of the absence of Agrippa ; and a second 
hearing in Gaul, in the presence of Agrippa himself. 
The trial having been adjourned from Baiae to Lyons, 
Josephus wrote by mistake the place of condemnation 
(Lyons) for the place of banishment (Spain). 25 

All the coins of Antipas were struck at Tiberias, the 
town on the Lake of Gennesareth built by him in honour 
of Tiberius. M. de Saulcy has suggested 26 that perhaps 
it was in a.d. 29 — 30, the first year of which we have his 
coins, that Antipas quitted Machaerus to live in Galilee, 
in the town of Tiberias, of which he was the founder. 

This prince is called H&t'od by St. Matthew, St. Mark, 


23 Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 6, 10. Bee under F, “Agrippa I.” 

24 See the passages in Josephus (“ Antiq.,” xviii. 7, 2 : “ Bell. 
Jud.,” ii. 9, 6). 

26 It has also been suggested (Dr. Smith’s “Bibl. Diet.,” vol. i. 
p. 796) that the town is Lug dunum Convenarum (now St. Ber- 
trand de Comminges), a town of Gaul situated at the right bank 
of the Garonne, at the foot of the Pyrenees, as a town like this 
would satisfy both passages of Josephus. 

26 “ Numismatique de la Tiberiade,” in the Ann. de la Soc* 
Fran^ de Num., 1869, vol. iii. p. 270. 
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St. Luke, and in the Acts ; and Antipas and Herod by 
Josephus . 27 

The two Ilerod Philips of J ewish history having been 
frequently confounded together, as I pointed out in my 
work , 28 and of which M. de Saulcy has again recently 
reminded us , 29 I have thought it advisable to give an 
historical account of these two princes, so that their 
identification may, if possible, be established. 


I). Herod Philip I. 

Herod Philip I. was the son of Herod I., surnamed the 
Great, by a second Mariamne, the daughter of Simon the 
High Priest . 80 He was the husband of Herodias, by whom 
he had a daughter, Salome, who married Herod Philip II. 
Herodias, contrary to the laws of her country , 31 divorced 
herself from him and married her half-uncle Antipas. 
Herod Philip I. was omitted in the will of Herod in con- 
sequence of the discovery that Mariamne was conscious 
of the plots of Antipater, the son of Herod I. by Doris . 32 


27 Mr. Lewin (“ Life of Bt. Paul,” vol. i. p. 16) says : An- 
tipas (called in Scripture and Josephus) Herod.” I find that 
Josephus sometimes calls this Jewish prince Antipas and some- 
times Herod (Jos. “ Antiq.” xviii. 5, 1, and elsewhere). 

28 “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 100. 

29 “ Notes sur les Monnaies de Philippe le Tetrarque,” in the 
Ann. de la Boc. Fran^. de Num., 1869, vol. iii. p. 264. 

30 Jos., “Antiq.” xviii. 5, 4. 

81 The marriage of Herodias was unlawful for three reasons ; 
first, her former husband, Philip, was still alive (Stacrracra 
£q)vtos, Jos., “Antiq.” xviii. 5, 4) ; secondly, Antipas’ wife was 
still alive ; and thirdly, by her first marriage with Philip she 
became the sister-in-law of Antipas, who was consequently 
forbidden by the Jewish law to marry his brother’s wife (Levifc. 
xviii. 16, xx. 21 ; Alford, Matt. xiv. 4 ; P. W. Madden, Art. 
Herodian Family , in Kitto’s “ Cyc. of Bibl. Literature,” new 
edit., 1869). 32 Jos., “ Bell, Jud.” i. 80, 7. 

VOL. XV., N.S. H 
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I have already pointed out in my book 83 that the late 
Mr. J. Y. Akerman wrongly attributed coins to this Philip, 34 
and that the editors of the “Trdsor cle Humismatique et 
Glyptique 5J confounded the two Philips, and I attempted to 
make some distinction between them. Unfortunately, one 
of my references was wrongly printed. The reference to 
“Matt. xvi. 3/’ in note 8, should have been to “Mott. 
XIV. 3.” This question, therefore, drew forth some re- 
marks from M. de Sauley, which he wrote in 1872, 88 and 
of which the following is an extract : — 

a M. Madden insiste sur ce qn’il ne faut pas 
confondre Philippe le t6trarque avec Herode Philippe 
I er , fils du roi H6rode et de Mariamne, fille du 
grand-pretre Simon. Oelui-ci 6pousa H^rodias, fille 
d’Aristobule et de Berenice, dont il eut Salom6, femme 
de Philippe le t^trarque. Pour distinguer avec precision 
cet Herode Philippe l er , M. Madden renvoie aux passages 
dvangfliques suivant saint Mathieu xvi. 3, saint Marc vi. 
17 et saint Luc iii. 1. Le premier de ces renvois est 
inexact ; au verset indiqu£ il n^est pas question de 
Philippe, mais au verset 13 du m6me chapitre, Csesaree de 
Philippe est mentionnde, et Id il s’agit d coup stir de 
Philippe le t^trarque. Dans saint Marc (vi. 17) c’est 
d'Herode Antipas quTl est question, d propos de Pem- 
prisonnement de saint Jean-Baptiste, emprisonnement 
caus6 par le reproche adress6 d JKrode Antipas d’avoir 
Spouse Herodiade, la femme de son frere Philippe. Celui 
qui est appele Philippe ici est oertainement Herode, le 
fils du roi Herode et de Mariamne fille du grand-pretre 
Simon, dont H&rodias se separa aussitdt apres la naissance 

3? “Hist, ©f Jewish Coinage,” p. 100. 

** “ Numismatic Illustrations of the New Test.,” 1846, p, 18. 
36 “ Note sur les Moniiaies de Philippe le Tetrarque,” in the 
. Ann. dela Num. Soc. Fran^, 1869, vol. iii. p. 264. 
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de sa fille Salome. II est done probable que cet Hdrode 
a porte le nom de Philippe, puisque Philippe le tetrarque 
a 4te le gendre et non Pepoux d’Hdrodias. Saint Luc dit 
la meme chose et parle d’Herodias coxnme femme de 
Philippe, frfcre d’Hdrode Antipas. 

“Eemarquons toutefois que dans ces deux passages 
seuls il est question d’un Philippe, frdre d’Hdrode Anti- 
pas, et frere de Philippe qui fut tetrarque. Je crains bien 
qu’il n’y ait eu Id une confusion de noms.” * 

As I have above mentioned, my reference to Matt . 
xvi. 3 was incorrect, and should have been to Matt, xiv. 3. 
It may perhaps be as well to quote the three passages 
from the gospels in which reference is made to Philip I. • 

(1) Matt . xiv. 3 : “ For Herod [Antipas] had laid 
hold on John, and bound him, and put him in prison for 
Herodias* sake, his brother Philip's wife.” 

(2) Mark vi. 17 : “For Herod [Antipas] himself had 
sent forth and laid hold upon John, and bound him in 
prison for Heredias* sake, his brother Philip's wife : for 
he had married her.” 

(3) Luke iii. 19 : “ But Herod [Antipas] the tetrarch, 
being reproved by him for Herodias his brother Philip's 
wife, &c.” 

There are, then, three passages in which allusion is 
made to a Philip, brother of Herod Antipas, and as Philip 
I., and not Philip II., was the husband of Herodias, there 
is no doubt that they allude to the former of the two, and 
distinguish him from his brother, the husband of Salome. 

I do not quite see that there is any “ confusion de noms.” 36 

36 The confusion is still perpetuated by the Eev. E. S. 
Ffoulkes in Smith’s <£ Diet, of the Bible ” (Art. Herodias), It 
is here stated that “ Herodias first married Herod surnamed 
Philip, another of the sons of Mariamne and the first Herod, and 
therefore her full uncle." This should read Herodias first 
married Herod surnamed Philip, the son of another Mariamne 
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Herod Pliilip I. is called Philip in the passages of the 
gospels above quoted, and Herod in J osephus . 37 

Of this prince there are no coins. 

E. Herod Philip II. 
b.o. 4 — a. i). 88. 

Herod Philip II. was the son of Herod I. and Cleo- 
patra ('UpoaaXvfMTis), and was with his half-brothers, 
Archelaus and Antipas, brought up at Rome . 38 He re- 
ceived as his share of his father’s kingdom the tetrarchies 
of Batanea, Trachonitis, Auranitis, and certain parts 
about Jamnia .* 89 He was married to Salome, the daughter 
of Herod Philip I. and Herodias, but left no children . 40 
He built .the city of Paneas, and named it Caesarea, more 
commonly known as Caesarea Philippi . 41 He enjoyed a 
reign of thirty-seven years, and died at Julias, and was 
buried in the monument he had there built . 42 Leaving no 
children, his dominions were annexed to the Roman 
province of Syria . 43 

He is only mentioned once in the New Testament *. 44 

He must not be confounded with Herod Philip I., an 
account of whom is given in the previous section. 

and the first Herod, and therefore her half -uncle” It is further 
said that “her paramour (Antipas) was indeed less of a Mood 
relation than her original Imsband ; ” but this is again a mistake 
as the relationship was just the same. (Bee our Genealogical 
Table at commencement of § 8.) 37 “ Antiq.” xviii. 5, 4. 

38 Jos., “ Antiq.” xvii. 1,8;“ Bell. Jud.” i. 28, 4. Josephus, 
in “ Antiq.” xvii. 8, 1, calls Philip ’Ap^eAaou a SeX0a5 yv^ertw, 
own brother of Archelaus, but in other passages he gives the 
correct relationship. 

39 Jos., “Antiq.” xvii. 11, 4 ; “ Bell. Jud.” ii. 6, 8. 

40 Jos., “Antiq.” xviii. 5, 4. 

41 Matt. xvi. 18; Mark viii. 27. 

42 Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 2, 1 ; 4, 6 ; “ Bell. Jud.” ii. 9, 1. 

43 Jos., “Antiq.” xviii. 5, 6. 

44 ^iXimrov T€Tpap)(ovvTos, Luke iii, 1. 
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There is not, however, a shadow of a doubt that certain 
coins bearing the legend 4>IAinnOY TETPAPXOY be- 
long to Herod Philip II. 

M. de Saulcy, in the paper to which I have referred/ 5 
states that he has carefully studied the coins of this prince 
which exist in the Cabinet de Medailles at Paris, so that 
I shall be able to lay before my readers a more complete 
description than that given in my book. 

I have, however, the pleasure of announcing the pub- 
lication of a hitherto unknown specimen, with which I 
commence the catalogue. 



the right, laureated. 


Rev. — <!>IAinnOYTET . . . Tetrastyle temple ; be- 
tween the columns L. IB (year 12). 

This interesting and rare coin is in the possession of 
the Rev. W. Wright, of 21, Straight Street, Damascus, 
who has kindly permitted me to publish it. I have also 
to thank Dr. Macaulay, of the Religious Tract Society, 
for lending rde the electrotype of the piece. 

2. Obv . — KAICAPI . . . Head of Augustus to the right. 

Rev. — <f>IAinnOY TET * . . Tetrastyle temple ; be- 
tween the columns L. IS (year 16). Published 
by De Saulcy (op. cit No. 1). 

This is the same piece as that published by Panel, and 
afterwards by Eekhel (“Doct, Hum. Yet./ J vol, iii. 

45 “ Notes sur les Monnaies de Philippe le Tetrarque,” in the 
Ann. de la Soc. Fran<;. de Num., 1869, vol. iii. p. 264. 
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p. 490) and Mionnet (vol. y. p. 567) with the date 

L. KS. De Saulcy publishes an imperfect example from 
his own collection (op. cit., No. 5), with date illegible, 
and having on the summit of the frontal of the temple a 
A (delta) reversed. 

8. Obv. — XEBA. Head to the right, laureated. 

Rev.— 4>IAin[n]OY TETPAXO[Y] (sic). Totrastyie 
temple ; between the columns L. IO (year 19), 
De Saulcy (op. cit. y No. 2), “ Tresor” 46 (PL LX. 
No. 1); Madden (“Hist. of Jew r . Coinage," 
p. 101, No. 1). 

This is the same piece as that published by Mionnet 
(vol. v. p. 567) with the date L. K0. On the obverse of 
this piece there is on the shoulder the countermark <J>. 

M. de Saulcy is of opinion that it is rather the initial of 
the name of Philip of Bathyra, the Zamaride, 47 than that 
of Philip the tetrarch himself. A specimen of this 
coin is in the collection of the Rev. H. C. Reichardt. 
The obverse legend reads [KAIX]API XEB[AXTX2], and 
above the head there is a countermark of a star. 

4. Obv.— . . . XEBATOY (sic) KAIXAP. HeadofTibe- 
rins to the right, laureated. 

Bev. — 4>IA — [TE]TPA — PXOY- Tetrastyle temple ; be- 
tween the columns L. Ar (year 33). De Saulcy 
(op. cit., No. 3); “Tresor” (PL LX. No. 2); 
Madden (‘‘Hist, of Jew. Coin.,” p. 101, No. 2). 

B. Obv. TIBEPIOE CEBAETOC KAICAP- Head of 
Tiberius to right, bare; before it a branch of 
laurel. 


46 Beferences to the “ Tresor” are to the “ Tresor de Numis- 
matique et de Glyptique,” Numismatique des Eois Grecs. Ed 
C. Lenormant. Paris, 1849. 

47 A most rare and interesting coin of this prince is published 
by De Saulcy m the Num. Chron., N.S., vol, xi., 1871, p. 160. 
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Rev . — (MAinnOV TET . . . Tetrastyle temple ; be- 
tween the columns L. A Z (year 37). Be Saulcy 
(op. cit. } No. 4) ; Madden (“ Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age,” p. 102, No. 3), from Cabinet of the late 
Mr. Wigan. The coin now belongs to M. le 
Comte Cahen d’Anvers. 


From this catalogue it appears that the only dates on 
the coins of Herod Philip II., as at present known, are 

L. IB., L. IS., L. I©., L. Af., and L. A Z. 


F. W . Madden . 

IB 12 corresponds to a.d. 8 — 9 
IS 16 „ „ 12 — 13 

IG 19 „ „ 15 — 16 

Area „ „ 29—30 

AZ 37 „ „ 33 — 34 


F. de Saulcy* 

a.d. 11—12. 
„ 14—15. 
,, 28—29. 
„ 32—33. 


It will be seen that my dates differ slightly from those 
given by De Saulcy, and a table attached to this chapter 
will show how I have obtained this result. 

Of these coins, those bearing the dates IB and IS were 
struck during the reign of Augustus, and those with the 
dates Ar and AZ during that of Tiberius. 

With respect to the piece with the date 10 , De Saulcy 
has raised an objection, as follows : “ Pour celle de Pan 
I© nous devons admettre qu’elle a frapp^e avant que 
la nouvelle de la mort d* Auguste ne fht parvemie i 
Philippe le t^trarque, qui d’ailleurs comptait sa XIX 6 
ann6e depuis le printemps d© Pan 14 et par consequent, 
quatre mois avant la mort d’ Auguste.” 

This theory of De Saulcy might be of some value if his 
calculation, that the coins with the date 1.0 were struck 
between a.d. 14 and 15, was positively certain ; but I 
make these pieces to have been issued between a.d. 15 — 16, 
and Augustus died the 19th of August, a.d. 14. In these 
circumstances the effigy on the obverse of the coins of 
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Herod Philip II. with the date |0 would be that of the 
Emperor Tiberias, 

As regards the place of issue of the coins of Philip II., 
De Sauley is strongly opposed to the supposition that 
they were struck at Caesarea Philippi, and consequently 
the type of the temple would not refer to that built near 
Panium by Herod L He is of opinion that they were 
probably issued at Julias, the ancient Bethsaida, now 
Tell-hum , and that the temple on the coins is no other than 
the fine synagogue of which one admires the ruins at Tell- 
hum. Here, however, arises a difficulty. “ Julias ” is cer- 
tainly “ Bethsaida,” but is it Tell-hum? 

I pointed out in my book 48 that the Bethsaida in Lower 
Gaulonitis, on which Philip II. bestowed the name of 
Julias , at which he was buried, and which is mentioned 
in Luke ix. 10, and Mark viii. 22, should not be con- 
founded with the Bethsaida of Galilee. It appears, how- 
ever, that De Sauley 49 is of opinion that there was but 
one Bethsaida , and he places it at Tell-hum . Hot having 
myself been to the spot I cannot speak from personal ex- 
perience, but from what I have read on the subject it 
seems clear that there were two Bethsaidas : one on the 
western shore of the Sea of Galilee, the other on the 
eastern. I may add that the ruins of Tell-hum have been 
also identified with Chorazin 50 and with Capernaum. 51 

Perhaps the type of the temple on these coins bears 
some allusion to a portion of the costly tomb built by 

48 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage, ” p. 100. 

49 “ Travels,” ii. 441 ; quoted by Rev. J. L. Porter in Kitto’s 
“ Bibl. Cyc.,” new edit., s. v. Bethsaida . 

50 Rev. J. L. Porter, Kitto’s “Bibl. Cyc.,” s. v, Chorazin . 

61 Capt. Wilson's opinion in “OurWorkin Palestine,” p. 186. 
Published by Palestine Exploration Eund Committee, 1878. 
Dr. Farrar (“Life of Christ,” vol. i. p. 181) is also of this 
opinion. 
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Philip II. at J alias (Bethsaida), and in which, he was 
buried. 

Table to illustrate the Coinage op Herod Antipas and 
Herod Philip II. 


Years of 
Antipas. 


Years of 
Philip II. 


Remarks. 


'A.D. 


1 

— 2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

S — 10 

-ii 
-12 
-13 

i— 15 

-16 

,1Q 

16 19 
17“* 

18" 
19_ 9 o 
20 wS 
2r 
22 _ 

23_ 

24 
25~ 

26 
27~ 

^32 


4 

5~ 

6 " 

7_ 

8 

9_ 

10 

ir 

12~ 

13 


-20 
-21 
-22 
-23 
-24 
;~25 
-26 
°* 27 
-28 
c — 29 
-30 
-31 


29 

30 

31 

32 

33 

34 


36 


33 Ii. Ar 
'—34 L. AA 
35 
•36 

37 L. AZ 

38 L.AH ? 


36 


39 


April 37’ 


-40 


38 


,—41 


39 

40' 

41 


—42 


—43 L.MP 
—44 L.MA 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 L. IB 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 

25 

26 

27 

28 

29 

30 

31 

S§ L.,Ar 

34 

35 

36 

37 L. AZ 


Death of Herod I. in March b,o. 4, 


Banishment of Archelaus. 


L. IG 
L. ie 


Death of Augustus, Aug. 19, a.d, 14. 


20th year of Tiberius, Death of 
Philip II. 

Agrippa I, receives from Caius the 
Tetrarchy of Philip II. 

Antipas banished to G-aul early in j 
a.d. 40, and in the fourth year of 
Agrippa I. holding the tetrarchy 
of Philip II. 


VOL. XV., N.S. 
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Tlie question of the coinage of Agrippa I. and II. 
haying been the subject of a special paper by M. de 
Saulcy, published in 1869, 52 I have thought it advisable 
to lay before my readers, in order that they may better 
understand the various points of argument, an historical 
and chronological account of the reigns of these two 
Jewish princes. 

F. Herod Agrippa I. 
a.d. 87 — a.d. 44. 

Herod Agrippa I. was born at the latter end of B.a 11, 
and was the son of Aristobulus and Berenice, and the 
grandson of Herod I., surnamed the Great. A short time 
before the death of Herod I. he was living at Rome, and 
was brought up with Drusus the son of Tiberius, and 
Claudius, and contracted a friendship with Antonia, the 
wife of Drusus the elder. 53 By his reckless extravagance 
he was reduced to poverty, and became unable to live at 
Rome any longer. For this cause he left Rome and went 
to Judaea, and shortly after was appointed governor of 
Tiberias, through the instigation of his sister Herodias 
and his wife Oypros. Finding himself again in difficul- 
ties, and having quarrelled with Antipas, he returned to 
Italy to seek an interview with Tiberius, and he there 
became very friendly with Caius. In an unguarded 
moment he expressed the wish that Caius might soon 
succeed to the throne, which, being reported to Tiberius, he 
was arrested and thrown into prison, where he remained 
till the accession of Caius, the 16th of March, a.d. 37 . 

t u ^lude Chronologique de la vie et. des mommies des rois 
jtufs Agrippa I. et Agrippa IL,” in the Memoires de la Societe 
Frangaise de Numismatique, 1869, p. 26 seq. 

63 Jos., “ Aniiq.” xviii. 6, 1. 54 Ibid., xviii. 6, 8—9. 
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Agrippa I. was immediately set at liberty, and Cams 
conferred upon him the tetrarohy of Philip II. with the 
title of “ king/' 65 

Whilst Agrippa was on his way to take possession of 
his new kingdom, in the second year of the reign of 
Cains, Antipas hastened to Rome to ask for himself like- 
wise the title of "king.” This, however, was opposed by 
Agrippa, and Antipas, instead of gaining the royal title, 
was sent into exile in Spain [see Section 0.]. 

This took place in a.d. 40, and Cains immediately gave 
the dominions of Antipas, consisting of Galilee and Pereea, 
to Agrippa I. 56 

In a.d. 40 Agrippa I. was at Rome in high favour 
with Cains, interceding for the Jews and begging that 
Petronius might be forbidden to set up the Emperor's 
statue in the Temple. This request was granted. 57 

On the 24th of January, a.d. 41, Caius was slain, and 
Claudius succeeded to the empire. 

For the services rendered by Agrippa I. in negotiating 
between the Senate and Claudius, the new Emperor 
on his accession presented to him Judaea, Samaria, and 
the tetrarchy of Lysanias II. 58 

Agrippa I. now possessed the entire kingdom of his 
grandfather, Herod I. 

He appears to have started to take possession of his 
dominions soon after. 69 


55 At cXOovcroiv fiivroi ov 'rroWwv rjfjiep&v /xeTaTre/x^a/xevo? avrov efa 
tov oIkov, / c . rA ., Jos,, “ Antiq.” xviii. 6, 10 ; “Bell. Jnd.” ii. 9, 6. 

6B Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 7, 2. 67 Ibid., xviii. 8, 7 — 9. 

96 Jos., “Antiq.” xix, 5, 1; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 11, 5. In 
another passage Josephus says that Caius gave him this 
tetrarchy (“Antiq.” xviii. 6, 10). Caius probably promised 
it and Claudius actually conferred it. 

50 Jos., “Antiq.” xix. 6, 1. 
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Agrippa I. loved to lire at Jerusalem, and was a strict 
observer of tbe laws of bis country. Influenced by a 
strong desire for popularity ratber tban from innate 
cruelty, be “ stretched forth bis bands to vex certain of 
the Church.” He put to death, James the elder, son of 
Zebedee, and cast Peter into prison, no doubt with the 
intention of killing him also. This was frustrated by his 
miraculous deliverance from his jailors by the angel of the 
Lord. 60 Agrippa I., like his grandfather Herod, dis- 
played great taste in building, and especially adorned the 
city of Berytus. 61 In a.d. 44 Agrippa celebrated games 
at Caesarea in honour of the Emperor Claudius, and to 
make vows for his safety. At this festival a number of 
the principal persons, and such as were of dignity in 
the province, attended. The people of Tyre and Sidon 
were in probability also present, though not recorded by 
Josephus, and whilst it is stated 62 that Agrippa I. was 
“ highly displeased ” with them, it does not appear that 
any rupture worthy of notice had taken place. On the 
second day Agrippa appeared in the theatre in a garment 
interwoven with silver. On closing his address to the 
people they sainted him as a god, for which he did not 
rebuke them, and he was immediately seized with internal 
pains, and died five days after. 63 

60 Acts xii. 1 — 19. 

61 Jos., “ Antiq.” xix. 7, 5. 62 Acts xii. 20. 

63 Jos., “ Antiq.” xix. 8, 2. Antiochus Epiphanes also died 
of the same complaint, and in his agony exclaimed — “ It is 
meet to be subject unto God, and that a man that is mortal 
should not proudly think of himself, as if he were a God” 
(2 Maccab. ix. 12). Sulla, Herod I., and Galerius Maximian 
are said to have died of the same loathsome disease. The 
Boman emperors were very fond of assuming to themselves the 
title of 4 God, 5 as I have in another place pointed out (Nnm. 
Chron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. p. 272). Domitian in his edicts 
commenced, Dominus et Deus noster hoc fieri jubet (Suet. “In 
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This fuller account of Josephus agrees substantially 
with that given in the Acts ; the silver dress 64 and the 
disease. 65 The owl, 66 which on this occasion appeared to 
Agrippa I. as the messenger of ill tidings, 67 though on a 
former it had appeared to him as a messenger of good 
news/ 8 is converted by Eusebius/ 9 who professes to quote 
Josephus, into the angel of the Acts. 70 

The ’death of Agrippa I. took place when he had 
reigned three years over all Judma. 71 Josephus adds that 
he “ departed this life in the fifty-fourth year of his age, 
and the seventh year of his reign ; for he reigned four years 
under Cains Caesar [a.d. 37 — 41], three of them were 
over Philip’s tetrarchy only [a.d. 37 — 40], and on the 


Dom.” 18 ; Dion Cass, lxvii. IS). Caligula assumed the title, 
exclaiming eh Kolpavos ecrro >, eh fiacnXevs (Suet. “ In Calig.” 22; 
cf. Homer, “ Iliad,” ii. 204). Elagabalus was hailed as k vpm 
(Dion Cass., Ixxix. 16). Aurelian styled himself on his coins 
DEO ET DOMINO NATO and SOL DOMINUS 
IMPERI ROMANI, as also Cams. The term OEOX 
ZEBAXTOZ occurs frequently on coins of Pergamus, &c. 
(For further particulars see my article in the Numismatic 
Chronicle above referred to.) I may, however, add that 
M. Ernest Renan (“ Les Apotres/ p. 251) is of opinion that the 
symptoms recorded by Josephus suggest that Agrippa I. was 
poisoned, and that what is said in the Acts about the equi- 
vocal conduct of the Phoenicians and about the care that they 
took to gain over Blastus, the king’s chamberlain, corroborates 
this hypothesis. 

H ’E£ apyvpov 7rc7roL7)uivyjv marav , Josephus ; eof^Ta /?acrtXuci)v, 
Acts. 

65 TaJ tt ) s yacrTpos aXy^/xart rov fiiov Karearpexpev, Josephus; 
yevofjLevos <TKO)\y)Kofipa)To$ etjexj/ v£ev, Acts. 

66 l&ovftwvcL h n cryoiviov nvos, Josephus. 

07 ayyeXos KaKtov, Jos., “ Antiq.” xix. 8, 2. 

68 Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 6, 7. 69 H. E. ii. ch. 10. 

70 ’ETrara^er avrov ayyeXos JZvptov, Acts xii # 28. For an ex- 
planation of the confusion, cf. Eusebius, he. cit ., ed. Heinichen, 
Excurs. II. vol. iii. p. 556 ; Alford, in loc. 

11 Jos., “ Antiq.” xix. 8, 2. 
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fourth [a.d. 40], lie had that of Herod added to it ; and 
he reigned besides those three years under the reign of 
Claudius Caesar [a.d. 41 — 44], in which time he reigned 
over the fore-mentioned Countries and also had Judaea 
added to them, as also Samaria and Caesarea.” 72 

In another passage Josephus writes, “ He had then (at 
his death) reigned three years [a.d. 41 — 44], as he had 
governed his tetrarchies three other years [a.d. 37 — 40]. ” 73 

Let us see by means of a table which of these state- 
ments may be taken as correct : — 


March, a.d. 37. Death of Tiberius. Caligula. 

April, a.d. 87 1 . Agrippa I. receives the tetrarcky of 

„ 88 o t year Philip H. 

39 — 2nd year x 

,, 40 Agrippa I. receives Gralilee andPersea. 

,, 41 r ,, Death of Caligula. Claudius. Agrippa 

,, 42 ^ eai I. receives Judsea and Samaria. 

48 — ktn year 

,, 44 ^ ^ ear Death of Agrippa I. in the summer 

of a.d. 44. 


From this table there does not seem to he much doubt 
that the figures in the first-quoted passage of Josephus 
are the correct ones, and that seven years and a few months 
may be considered to have been the length of the reign 
of Agrippa I. 74 

De Saulcy has given a somewhat similar table, 75 and 
arrives at a slightly different conclusion. 76 Further dis~ 


72 Jos., “ Antiq.” six. 8, 2. 73 Jos., "Bell. Jud.” ii, 11, 6. 

u Agrippa himself, in a.d. 40 (“Apud Philonem leg. ad Caium,” 
c. 41), enumerates the gifts of Caligula, c^aptcro) jjlol /3acn\^Lav, 
waXai /xey /nas x^P a<s (the tetrarchy of Philip in a.d. 37), avdis 
Se kcli erepas p,et fcovos, rvjv Tpa^omrtv \eyofi4urjv kcu Tqv VaXtXalav 
<rvvd\j/cL<s (the tetrarchy of Antipas in a.d. 40). 

15 “ Mem. de la Soc. Franc de Num.,” 1869, p. 35. 

76 He says : " Yers avril ou mai 44, Agrippa mourut a 
Cesaree, dans sa septieme annee de regne, En effet, Texpres- 
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cussion on this point will be resumed when treating of the 
dates on the coins of Agrippa I. 

Herod Agrippa L, without Name op Emperor. 

1. Obv — BAXIAEilS ArPinA. Umbrella. 

Rev . — Three ears of corn springing from one stalk ; in the 
field, to right and left, L. S (year 6). (“Tre- 
sor,” PI. LX. No. 3 ; De Saulcy, “Hum. Jud.” 
PI. IX. No. 8 ; Madden, “ Hist, of dew. Coinage,” 
p. 104 ; De Saulcy, “ Mem. de la Soc. Franc, de 
Nnm., 1869, p. 27, No. 6.) 

Readers of papers on J ewish Coins must by this time 
be well aware how persistently De Saulcy has maintained, 
even up to the year 1871, 77 that there is no coin of 
Agrippa I. of this type in existence with any other date 
than the year L. S (year 6). 

In 1862 Mr. Reichardt 78 maintained that he not only 
possessed a coin with the date L. H (year 8), but that the 
dates 5, 7, and 9 were also to be met with on coins of 
Agrippa I. in his collection. 


sion dont se sert Josephe, v Aya)v . . . fiacriXtias $e eftSo jxov, 
nous donne le droit de croire qu’ Agrippa est mort quelques jours 
avant que sa septieme annee de regne fut terminee” (op. cit .). Mr* 
Lewin (“ Fasti Sacri,” p. 280, No. 1678) writes — “ As Josephus, 
in the Antiquities, reckons the reign of Agrippa at seven years, 
it is clear that he does not compute it, as he did that of Herod, 
from 1 Jan. or 1 Nisan next preceding the accession ; other- 
wise, as Agrippa was appointed king in April, a.d. 37, and died 
in April, a.d. 44, which was after the commencement of the 
Roman year on 1 January and the Jewish year on 1 Nisan, he 
•would be said to have reigned eight years.” Tacitus (“ Ann.” 
xii. 23), confounding Agrippa with Herod of Chalcis, places the 
death of Agrippa about a.d. 48. Mr. R. C. Conder (“ Rible 
Educator,” vol. iv. p. 28), though assigning to Agrippa I. a reign 
of seven years, places his death in the third year of Claudius, 
a.d. 48, instead of in the fourth year of Claudius, a.d. 44. 

77 Num. Chron., N.S., 1871, vol. xi. p. 255. 

78 Num. Chron., N.8., 1862, vol. ii.p. 272; Madden, “Hist, 
of Jew. Coinage,” p. 105* 
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Woodcuts of the specimens with, the dates L. E and L. O 
were in 1865 published by myself, 70 which I have above 
repeated. 

It now appears that De Saulcy has at last received" im- 
pressions of the coins with the dates L . E and L . 0. He 
says: 80 “A en juger par P£tat des pieces en question, 
les dates pour ainsi dire seules, out ete preserves en bon 
6tat et sont lisibles. C'est certainement le fait dhm bon- 
heur inoui, et dautant plus extraordinaire & mes yeux, 
que sur plusieurs centaines d’exemplaires qui ont passe 
par mes mains, je n’ai jamais eu la chance d^en rencontrer 
un seul qui ne nPoifrit la date L, S. Mais cela ne me 
suffit plus pour declarer que ces monnaies doivent ktre 
considers comme suspect es/' 

He therefore examines the question if Agrippa II. 
could possibly have struck any of these coins, especially 
the one with the date L, O (year 9), and certainly satis- 
factorily proves that none of these pieces coufct by any 
possibility have been issued by Agrippa II. I am quite 
of his opinion. 

De Saulcy consequently concludes as follows : 81 ‘Josephe 
dit en toutes lettres que le r&gne d’ Agrippa I er n’a pas 
4t4 de plus de sept ans, puisqu’il est mort dans le cours 
de sa septi&me annee. Nous avons prouve plus haut par 
les ehiffres qu’ Agrippa I er avait re^ le titre de roi pour 


13 Hum. Chron., N.S., 1865, vol. y. p. 207. 

33 Mem. de la Soc. Frang. de Num., 1869, p. 45. 
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la tetrarchie de Philippe en avril 37. II est mort yers le 
mois d'avril 44. Que Ton s'y prenne comme Ton youdra, 
Jos£phe, qui n'a gu&re pu se tromper, est, sur ce point, 
pleinement justifie par les chiffres. A la rigueur, en 
admettant ^inexactitude de notre historien, lorsqu'il dit 
qu’ Agrippa mourut &yw . . . ttJc fiafriketas Zfioojxov, on 
pourrait peut-etre ^valuer le r£gne de ce prince & sept ans 
et quelques jours, ce qui pourrait legitimer la presence 
d'une date L„ H, Mais une date L.Ome paratt toujours 
inexplicable ; d'ailleurs, les faussaires ne manquent pas 
a Jerusalem ! ” 

I do not, however, quite comprehend why De Saulcy 
has completely ignored the explanation given by Mr. 
Reichardt, the owner of the coins in question. This gentle- 
man says, 82 “ Eckhel and Cavedoni assert that if a coin of 
the year 9 does exist, it cannot belong to Agrippa I., but 
to the second, inasmuch as the former only reigned seven 
years. Now, these eminent men have forgotten that we 
have coins of the second year of Roman princes who only 
reigned a few months ; nor is it likely that they were 
aware that the Jewish kings counted their reign of one 
day of the year for a whole year, commencing that year 
on the 1st of Nisan (G-emar. Bab. Tract, ‘ Roshha-shanna,* 
fol. 2 b). So if one king ascended the throne the day be- 
fore the 1st of Nisan, that one day would have been said 
to be the first year of that king's reign, and on the fol- 
lowing day, the 1st of Nisan, it would have been said he 
entered upon his second year. Agrippa, therefore, though 
only reigning for the space of seven years, might put the 
ninth year on his coins, as may be seen by the following 
table : — 

82 Num, Chron., N.S., 1862, voL ii. p. 272 ; Madden, “ Hist, 
of Jew. Coinage/’ p. 105. 
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“ Agrippa was made king by Caligula — 

790 tj.o., before tbe 1 Nisan a.d. 37, counting this as bis 1st year. 


it 

from 
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if 
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when Agrippa died, in his fifty-fourth year/’ 83 


Whilst, however, admitting that there might exist a 
piece with the date L. H (year 8), and with greater 
improbability a piece with the date L, © (year 9), I must 
again repeat u that neither at Copenhagen nor at Vienna, 
nor at Berlin, nor in the British Museum, nor in the 
Wigan Collection (and De Sauicy now adds, nor at Paris), 
is there a piece of Agrippa I. with a higher numeral than 
6CL.S)” 84 

2 . O^.-BAXIAEYX MEPAZ APPIPlnAZ <J>IAO- 
KAI2IAP* Head of Agrippa I. to the right. 


83 Mr. Conder (“ Bible Educator,” vol. iii. p. 175) writes: ■ 

“ The regnal years of the kings of Judssa were regulated by the 
first day of the month Nisan, which commenced the year. If 
a king had acceded on that day, and reigned for that day alone, 
the whole year would have been called his first year. If he 
had reigned for twelve months, from 2 Nisan to 30 Adar, the 
year in question would not have been reckoned as his regnal 
year at all. Thus anho 8 was the last year of the life of 
Agrippa/ 1 

84 “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 105. Mr. Lewin (“ Fasti 
Sacn,” p. 338, No. 1983) quoting from Eckhel (vol. iii. p. 49g), 
who does not positively assign these coins to Agrippa II., at- 
tributes them, and incorrectly, without a word, to Agrippa IL ! 
He says,.“ Agrippa in his coinage reckoned a.o. 61 as the first 
of his reign. Why this was does not appear, but the fact is 
incontrovertible. Thus on one coin we have Imp, Cm, D. Vesp , 
F. Dom. Au, Ger, Cos . XII. Caput JDomitiani laureatum -f 
E™ Ba. Ayp. m. k*. Caduceus inter duplex cofnu-copice. 
Domitian was Consul XII in a.d. 86, which was therefore the 
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I&w.— KAIZAPIA H nPOZ ... AIMENI. Fe- 

male figure standing, holding rudder and cornu- 
copias. (“Tresor,” PL LX, No. 3; Madden, 
“Hist. of Jew. Coinage, ” p. 106; De Saulcy, 
Mem. de la Soc. Franc, de Num., 1869, p. 27, 
No. 1). 

The coins, on the description of which I am now about 
to enter, have been published by M. de Saulcy in his 
“Agrippa” paper; and I presume that he has verified 
the descriptions in the “ Tresor” and in my book with the 
specimens in the Bibliotheque. No remarks whatever 
are made upon them by De Saulcy. 

On reference to my book, it will be noticed that? I 
omitted, on the reverse, the word AIMENI, as the editors 
of the “ Tresor,” after a most careful examination, were 
unable to trace this word. . De Saulcy now restores it. 

The legend KAIZAPIA H riPOZ ZEBAZT-Q 
AIMENI occurs upon the coins of Nero, struck at 
Caesarea of Samaria . 85 

It will be observed that the title MErAZ occurs on 
the obverse of this coin . 86 On another piece, struck at 
Anthedon-Agrippias, published by Sestini 87 and Mionnet , 88 


twenty-sixth year of Agrippa, so that a.d. 61 was his first year. 
The coin first above-mentioned (L. E) was struck in the fifth 
# year of his reign, and therefore in a.d. 65.” The coin with 
date L. o was therefore, according to Mr. Lewin, struck in 
a.d. 69. The coin of Agrippa II. under Domitian above alluded 
to by Mr. Lewin, and which will be found described and com- 
mented on by me in its proper place, proves without doubt 
that Agrippa II. issued certain of his coins according to an era 
commencing in a.d. 61, but it does not prove incontrovei'tibly 
that a.d, 61 was in his coinage reckoned as the first year of his 
reign. 

85 De Saulcy, Num. de la Terre-Sainte, 1874, p. 116. 

88 See note 2 under A, Herod I. 

87 “ Lett. Num. Cont.,” t. vi. p. 103, No. 1. 

88 “ Suppl.,” vol. viii. p. 364 ; see Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. 
Coinage,” p. 103. 
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there is the title MEPAAOIL Its description is as 
follows : — 

Obv . — B A5! I A EYX APPinnA MErAAOS. Head 
of Agrippa I. to the left ; before, L. E (year 5). 

Bev. — AN0HAIX2N BAXIAEYl APPinflA. 

Double cornu- copies, 

De Saulcy has not a very high opinion of this coin, 
and adds, 89 “ il n’est pas possible que le mot absurde 
MEPAAOZ ne soit pas le rcsultat d’une mauvaise lec- 
ture. J’ai bienpeur que Tethnique AN0HAI.QN ne soit 
estropi6 de la meme faqon/' If genuine, it must have 
been issued about a.d. 42. De Saulcy does not allude to 
this or to the previous coin in his new work on the coins 
of the “ Terre-Sainte.” 


Herod Agrippa I., under Caius. 


1 . 


Obv.—. . . 2EBAZT. Head to the left. 

BA 

Rev . — in front of the king, in a quadriga 


to right. (“Tresor,” Pl. XL. No. 4; Madden, 
“ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 108 ; De Saulcy, 
Mem. de la Soc. Franc, de Num., 1869, p. 27, 
No. 2.) 


The attribution of this coin to the reign of Caius is 
uncertain, and I have always felt a doubt of its correct- 
ness. De Saulcy ' points out that my description and* 
engraving are incorrect. I presume that the description 
above gives as much of the legend as De Saulcy has been 
able to decipher. 

2. Obv . — TAIfi KAI . . . Head of Caius to the left. 

Rev . — BASIAE (retrograde). Victory flying to right. 

(“Tresor,” PI. LX. No. 5; Madden, “Hist, of 
Jew. Coinage,” p. 109; De Saulcy, Mem. de la 
Soc. Franf. de Num., 1869, p. 27, No. 8.) 


Pe Saulcy, Mem. de la Soc, Frany de Num., 1869, p. 55. 
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The attribution of this coin seems correct. 

8. Obv. — Head of Caius. 

Rev. — KAIZAPEIAZ AZYAOY AmnriA BAXf- 
AEY. Male figure, * standing, holding a roll. 
(Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 109, from 
Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 491, after Vaillant ; De Saulcy, 
Mem. de la Boc. Frantj. de Hum., 1869, p. 27, 
No. 7.) 

Eckhel is of opinion that this coin was struck at 
Caesarea Panias. It does not, however, appear to be 
alluded to by De Saulcy in the description of the coins of 
this town in his “ Numismatique de la Terre-Sainte.” 

Herod Agrippa L, under Claudius. 

The first coin to which I have now to allude is the 
remarkable over- struck and imperfect piece published in 
my book at p, 109. 

As far as I could ascertain from the engraving in the 
“ Tresor,” 90 and from the examination of which I caused 
an engraving to be made, the legends of obverse and 
reverse were as follows : — 

Obv.— BAC, ArPiriAL. 4>IAOKAICAP. 

AHM. PIIMAIIIN CYMXIAT (?) |>V]- 

kahton bac ArpinriA. 

I suggested that CYMXIAT (?) might represent 

CYNAPXIA ATTAAOY. 91 

De Saulcy 92 describes the legends : — 

Obv.— BAC. ArpmAc . . . KAIC. 

Rev . — -Exterior legend, .... KAHTON .... A 
BAX ATPiriA .... Interior legend, CYM * 

XI * AY HM PI2MAIX2N K. 


90 PL LX. No. 6. 

91 The word XYNAPX1A occurs on coins of Caria (Eckhel, 
Poet. Num. Yet., vol. ii. p. 574), and seems to mean a college 
embracing all the authority of the /SovAv, SrjfAos, and ytpoveria. 

93 Mem. de la Soc. Erarn^ de Num., 1869, p. 27, No. 4. 
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This nearly agrees with the description of the coin 
in Mionnet. 93 The latter, however, gives the square 
sigma (Q, as I did; whilst De Saulcy gives, on the 
* obverse and the reverse, 'the lunar sigma (C)> and on the 
reverse in one instance the ordinary sigma (Z). 

The late Abb6 Oavedoni 94 tried to explain the diffi- 
culties, and read the reverse legend CYMXIA (a-u/^px^) 
Tov AHMov PUMAIjQN, and BAE ArPHiriA rfy 
<ri»vAHTON (n^). 

In 1871, the Rev. H. 0. Reichardt obtained from Paris 
an impression of this curious piece, and published the 
results of his examination of it. 96 This numismatist says, 
“ After a careful examination of my copy, sharpened by 
the help of a magnifying glass, I have arrived at the 
conclusion that Mionnet, like Lenormant, was mistaken 
in the reading of this coin. Let us observe first the 



reverse of this coin. Lenormant, as also Madden, have 
here overlooked that the single words are separated from 
each other by dots. They have quite left out the K (K<d) 


93 Yol. v. p. 568, No. 86. > 

94 “ Principal! Question! riguardanti la Num. Griudaica difiini- 
tivamente decise,” p. 14 (tirage a part), extracted from vol. v. 
ser. 2 of the “ Opusc. Relig. Lett, e Morali ” of Modena. Cf. 
F. W. Madden, Nnm. Chron., N.S., 1865, vol. v. p. 207, note . 

95 “ Three Remarkable Coins of the Kings Agrippa I. and II.” 
in the Numismatische Zeitschrift, Drittes Jahrgang (Januar- 
Jun), 1871, p. 83, Wien. Eraumuller und Bohn, The wood- 
cut given above is taken from this paper. 
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which joins PXIMAlJQ to the following words, but which 
itself stands between two dots, * K *, and is therefore a 
word of itself, although this conjunction is to be met with 
in Mionnet. 06 In the next following words I recognise, 
instead of the M, two lambdas, AA ; and I read the 
inscription on the reverse beginning from the two 
clasped right hands, and wholly disregarding Cavedoni’s 
AHM • P.QMAII2 * K * EYAAoXI • AY * . Then 
follows the Emperor’s head, struck as a countermark. 
This legend stands inside the wreath. Outside the wreath 

is, BAE ArPiriA * • KAHTON * A. The last word 

has been destroyed by the die of the countermark ; there 
is therefore only plainly visible, — A. Then follows a dot 
immediately after KAHTON, so that between the two 
there is only room for a single letter. But now it 
appears to me that this missing letter was a X, for one 
may remark, on the upper part of the stamp, the traces of 
the upper half of the X. We thus have XA with a dot, 
XA ■ , after which nothing follows. I venture to suppose 
this XA * to signify XAtpav. Between ArPlfl(n)A(v) and 
KAHTON there is room for a missing word. This blank 
can be filled with the title MErAN, which appears on 
another coin of this king (Mionnet, vol. v. p. 568, No. 87). 

“ The whole inscription would therefore, according to 
my reading, run: AHMos PUMAICDi/ K<*t EYAAOXIrat 
AYtot) BAEAca ATPiriAv ju,e yav KAHTON ’ (for /cAcfrov) 
XA * tpetv. * The Homan people and its cohorts send 
greeting to the great and illustrious King Agrippa/ 

" The representations of the obverse and reverse appear 
to justify this reading. The two right hands clasping 
each other are the symbol of the union of the Homan 
people with its army. Both, as represented by the senate, 

96 It will have been observed that Be Sauley has noticed the 
K and a few of the dots. 
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ratified by oath to King Agrippa in the Roman forum the 
possession of all tbe lands of Herod as Josepbus relates 
(“Antiq.” xix. 5, 1). 

From this account of Josepbus tbe obverse of tbe coin 
appears also to receive an explanation. We observe three 
figures ; on tbe right a female figure of Rome, AHMOC 
PXIMAICDr, on tbe left a malef figure, a Roman warrior, 
representing tbe SuAXo^rcu, cohorts ; both greeting tbe 
third person, tbe King Agrippa, and swearing to him 
faithfulness with uplifted bands. Tbe inscription reads/ 
BAC * ArPiriAt • 4>IAOKAICAP.” 

Mr. Reichardt must be commended for bis suggestions 
and for tbe pains be has taken in attempting tbe 
solution of this numismatic puzzle. At tbe same time, 
objections have been raised to bis proposal by the editors 
of tbe JSFumismatische Zeitschrift ; and tbe difficulty is in 
tbe word XA tpuv. It will have been seen that this word 
has been restored from a certain A and a very uncertain 
X, Mr. Reichardt imagining that be has been able to trace 
tbe top portion of tbe X on the coin. The editors say, 
“This reading has been ventured by Mr, Reichardt; in that 
case would be construed with tbe dative. Perhaps 
be has allowed himself to explain tbe reading through an 
elliptical formation whereby tbe words efyo vra{ , or Xtyovcn 
should be supplied — ' they send him tbe x™P™> the 
customary greeting/ but here tbe accusative remains 
without justification.” From this it would appear that 
tbe editors of tbe Zeitschrift mean that tbe verb y^xipeiv is 
nearly always employed with tbe dative— x*tpuv \(yo> am 
— and rarely with tbe accusative. 

With a view of obtaining, if possible, some solution to 
this question, I submitted it to tbe Rev. Charles Bigg, 
Principal of Brighton College, and late Senior Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ Church, Oxford, who informs me 
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that he does not think there is so much objection as .the 
editors of the Zeitschrift have supposed. For the word 
kAcvo) might be the word to be supplied, the formula 
X a W av ere KeAevo) being of common occurrence. The objec- 
tion that this gentleman raises to Mr. Reichardt’s reading 
is to the word cnjAAo^tra/, which he considers to mean 
“ fellow-soldiers,” and not “ cohorts,” and which he thinks 
is a word which would be hardty likely to be employed in 
an inscription of this nature. The word auXkoyyrol occurs 
in Herodotus 97 — t&v <tv\\oxit€<ov &u<j>6apfAevuip — translated by 
Rawlinson 98 “ after all his comrades had fallen,” and by 
Gary 99 “ fellow-soldiers had perished,” — and in Plutarch. 100 
Mr. Yaux, M.A., F.R.S., however, writes to me “the 
word is rare, and the presumption is therefore rather 
against its being used by a Roman ; at the same time 
there is nothing in its form to prevent this.” 

Since, however, submitting the question to Mr. Bigg, I 
have at last received an impression and cast of the 
piece. 101 Mr. Bigg and myself have also again carefully 
examined the question, with, I am sorry to say, very 
little, if any, satisfactory result. 

The four readings, then, that we have to consider 
are : — 

1. Obv. — BAE. ArPiriAC 4>IAOKAICAP. 

Kev.— AHM. PflMAinN CYMXIAT (?) [<xw]KAH 
TON BAC ArPinnA. (F. W. Madden, 

in 1864, after the drawing in the “ Tresor.”) 


87 1. 82. 98 Herod, i. 82. Yol. i. p. 223. 

99 Herod, i. 82, translated by H. Cary, M.A Bohn’s series, 
1854. 

100 Plut. 2, 858 D. 

101 1 have to thank Messrs. Rollin and Feuardent for these. 
M. Feuardent at the same time promised to send me impressions 
of some inedited Jewish coins. 
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2. Rev . — CYMXIA (avixixavta) T[>] AHM[ou] PflMA- 

inN. bac ArpinnA[r^ ™v| kahton 

[n/ia]. (The late Abbe Cavedoni). 

8. Obv.— BAC. ArpmAC KAIC. 

Rev.- KAHTON A BAZ AmriA 

.... CYM XI AY HM Pil- 

MAI.QN K. (Do Sauley.) 

4. Rev.— AHM[os] PnMAlOQfv] • K • [«] CYAAOXI- 
[rai] AY' [roti] BAC[Aea] ACPI riAjV jtiymi] 
KAHTON • XA • [l P av]. (Roichardt). 


As regards the words CYAAQXI • AY ■ given by 
Reichardt, it will be noticed that Do Sauley reads 
CYM • XI • AY, and I must confess, from an examination 
of the cast, that this reading seems the more veritable 
one, and corroborates, to some extent;, my original reading 
of CYMXIAT. There is, however, no doubt about there 
being a dot after XI, and there are appearances of some- 
thing after CYM, but hardly, I think, an omicron (o) 9 as 
Mr. Reichardt is of opinion. What, however, can CYM- 
XI • AY • mean ? 

Cavedoni, as we have seen, interprets the CYMXIA 
(sic) as CYM MAXI A, hut if we suppose that the CYM 
and the XI are two distinct words, can we interpret them 
as CYM[/mx°‘] XI [Xiap-^oi] ? The AY would still be 
AY[toS]. 

The word ZYMMAXOY occurs on a coin of Sagalassus 
Pisidias, bearing the inscription PQMAII2N CArA- 
AACCAION (sic) riPOTHC niCIAHN KAI <I>IAHC 
CYMMAXOY . 102 The same word also occurs on an in- 
scription of Mopsus Cilicise — KAI 4>IAHC KAI CYM- 
MAXOY P-QMAI-QN . 103 Such a word would therefore 
not be contrary to precedent. 


Eckhel, Doct. Num. Yet., vol. iii. p. 22; vol. iv. p. 271. 
Gruter, p. 255, 5 • Eckhel, loo. cit. 
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As regards the word XIAIAPXOI I am unable to 
ascertain if it may be found on any coin or inscription^ 
but it is frequently employed in the New Testament for 
the Homan “tribune,” and translated in the authorised 
version, “ chief captain.” 104 

We may next notice the word KAHTON, which has 
been supposed by Mr. Reichardt to stand for KAEITON — 
“illustrious.” I am myself certainly in favour of the 
reading, [crvv] KAHTON — -“the Senate.” The usual 
formula to be found on coins and inscriptions is CYN- 
KAHTOC, or I6PA CYNKANTOC, or I6PAN CYN- 
KAHTON, or OEON CYNKAHTON , 105 and on a coin 
of Synnada Phrygise the term IEPAN CYNKAHTON is 
used in conjunction with AHMOC PX1MAII2N. 106 The 
phrase AOFMA CYNKAHTOY for “Decree of the 
Senate,” is of common occurrence on monumental inscrip- 
tions, and Josephus 107 uses the word for the “Roman 
Senate,” in contradistinction to the ftovXtf, or “Senate of 
the People of Sardis.” Mr. Bigg fancied that the K of 
KAHTON was not quite clear, and that he could read Y 
of the word [BO]Y[AH],but this word appears to have been 
generally employed for the Senate of the Greek cities. 108 

Can we then read the inscription — AHM [os] 
PHMAIH[v] ■* K * [at] CYM * [paX ot ] XI * [Aiap^oi] AY- [tow], 
BAC^ife] AfPinA [aw] KAHTON * [«***]? 


m Mark vi. 21 ; John xviii. 12; Acts xxi. 81 — 88,87; xxii. 
24, 26—29; xxiii. 10, 15, 17—19, 22; xxiv. 7, 22 ; xxv. 28. 
The xiXiapxos mentioned in St. John may have been a Jewish 
officer (Lardner, “ Credibility,” &c., vol. i. p. 109). Cf. Revel, 
vi. 15 ; xix. 18. Alford (Grk. Test., John xviii. 12) distinguishes 
them as “the cohort, the chiliarch, and the Jews’ officers.” 

103 Eckhel, Poet. Rum. Yet., vol. iv. p. 225. 

106 Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 178. 

107 “ Antiq.” xiv. 10, 24. 

108 Eckhel, vol, iv. p. 189. 
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There is in any case left the interpretation of Cavedoni. 

After this lengthy examination of this curious coin it 
seems that we are at last reduced to the result which I 
have already given in my book , 109 “Without a more 
perfect example of this rare coin it is impossible to make 
out more than that the legend bears allusion to some 
connection between Agrippa, the Roman people, and the 

Senate This coin was certainly struck on the 

alliance of Agrippa I. with Claudius, when all Herod’s 
kingdom was given to him, and a league made, confirmed 
by oaths, in the middle of the Forum of the city of 
Rome .” 110 

2. Obv.— C KAICAP C . . . Head of Claudius 

to the right. 

Iiev , — AFPinnA . , . Two figures within a distyle 
temple ; between them a figure seated. (“ Tresor,** 
PI. LX. No. 7 ; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age,” p. 110 ; De Saulcy, Mem. dela Soc. Franc, 
de Num., 1869, p. 27, No. 7.) 

Following the description of this coin in my book, I 
adopted the views already expressed by the editors 
of the “ Tresor,” that the reverse of the coin may represent 
a ceremony taking place in the temple of the god Marna, 
at Gaza, adding that, according to Eekhel , 111 it appeared 
that “ this Marna was the Cretan Jupiter.” 

The reviewer of my book, however, in the Jewish 
Chronicle™ took exception to this statement. “How did 
Jupiter, he writes, “ come by this un-Hellenic and un- 
Ratin name, and again we ask what does it mean ? We 
believe it is the Syri an mar (TO), scores of times found in 

109 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 109 

1,0 Jos., <‘Antiq.”xix. 5,1. 

U1 Loot. Num. Yet., vol. iii. p, 450. 

112 February 9th, 1866. 
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the Talmud in the signification of Lord, with the Arabic 
suffix na (N3) instead of the Chaldee on, our. Marna, 
therefore, means our Lord. Marna would thus only be 
another name for Baal (V&O), and, consequently, a fit 
Syriac rendering of Jupiter.” 

But we read in the life of St. Porphyry, Bishop of 
Gaza, 113 “that there were in Gaza eight temples, of the 
Sun, of Venus, of Apollo, of Proserpine, and of Hecate; 
that which is called Hieron, or of the Priests, 114 that of 
Fortune of the city, called Tvx&ov, and that of Mcirnion, 
which, they say, is the Cretan-lorn Jupiter , and which 
they consider to be more glorious than any other temple 

in existence They also call Marna the rain- 

producing god. Indeed, they say Marna is Jupiter .” 
Stephanus also states 116 “there is a temple of the Cretan 
Jove among them, which in our time also they call Marna , 
that is, bom in Crete (Kp^rayevi?).” 116 

There cannot, therefore, be much doubt that there was 
at Gaza a temple dedicated to the god Marna, who, 
according to the statements of the writers above-quoted, 
was the same as the Cretan Jupiter. 

It is further worthy of notice that on several of the 
coins of Gaza there is a Phoenician mem , evidently the 
initial of the Phoenician name of the god Mama, and Be 

113 “Acta Sanctorum, ” vol. v. p. 655, quoted from Eckhel, 
Poet. Num. Yet., p. 450. I regret that I cannot verify this 
quotation with the original, as I have always hitherto done 
whenever able so to do. 

114 De Saulcy, who quotes this passage in his new hook 
(“Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 209), gives this sentence as, 
“ Celui qu’on appelait Herion (*H p&ov (?) ou Tlpatov (?) de 
Junon).” 

115 In r<££a. 

; U6 The tide ZEY2 KPHTArENHX occurs on the Greek 
Imperial coins of Crete (Eckhel, Doct. Num. Yet., vol. ii. p. 801). 
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Saulcy has published 117 a very curious passage on this 
subject, which was pointed out to him by M. Francis 
Lenormant. The passage, which is taken from the frag- 
ment of Damaseius, 118 runs as follows : — T<i re ovofui'Co^vov^ 
o fccrrtv evOd a opOy fxla, Kal rpeZs 7rXaytot hr avrrjg , y re Kopvrjyaia 
kcu Svo fx€T avryv ...» 7rapa Fa£a iois rov Ato$> and He 

Saulcy adds, “on yoit qua o'cst la description rigoureuse- 
ment exacte du mem phdnicien, initialo du mot Mania, 
dont le sens litteral est ‘ notre seigneur/ * } This inter- 
pretation, therefore, agrees with that given by the writer 
in the Jewish Chronicle , above referred to. 

8. Obv . — Head of Claudius. 

Rev , — Em BAZIAE Arpm. TIBERIEHN. Within 
a wreath. (Eckhel, Doct. Hum. Vet,, vol. iii, 
p. 492, from Yaillant ; Madden, 4 ‘Hist, of Jew. 
Coinage,” p. 110; Be Saulcy, Mem. de la Soe, 
Fran$. de Num., 18G9, p. 27, Ho. 8.) 

Tiberias was the name of the city built on the Lake of 
Grennesareth by Herod Antipas. 119 It came to Agrippa I. 
in a.b. 40, when Caius conferred upon him the dominions 
of Herod Antipas. 

This piece is not alluded to by De Saulcy in his new 
work on the “Hum. de la Terre-Sainte.” 

Herod Agrippa I. and Herod Agrippa II. 



Olv , — . . . . A EVE AT Head of Agrippa I. 

to the right, laureate. 


117 “ Num. de la Terre -Sainte,” p. 210, note . 

118 Ed. Euelle, p. 97, Fragin. 8. 119 See “ Herod Antipas/* 
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Rev.— ArPinnA YIOY BACIAEnC. Agrippall.on 

horseback, cantering to right. In the field, under 
the belly of the horse, L, B. 

The following remarks on this rare piece may be found 
in my book. 120 “ This coin is described by Wise (Oat. of 
Coins in Bodleian Lib,, Oxford, p. 118), who saw it in the 
hands of a friend, David Bosanquet. There is a woodcut 
given of it, and it somewhat resembles the coins of Antio- 
chus IY., Epiphanes, King of Commagene, on which his 
two sons (BAXIAEQX YIOI), Epiphanes and Callinieus, 
$re represented on horseback (Eckhel, Doct. Num. Yet., 
vol. iii. p. 492). Agrijipa I. appears to have treated this 
Antiochus and other kings with entertainments at 
Tiberias (Jos., “Antiq." xix. 8, 1). A similar coin is 
described by Mionnet (SuppL, vol. viii. p. 364, No. 21), 
from Sestini [Lett. Oont. t, v. p. 103], and attributed to 
Agrippias Anthedon. Beneath the horseman on the 
reverse is the date L, B (year 2). These coins are not 
above suspicion, and I am not aware if specimens how 
exist." 

These words of mine were reproduced by M. de Saulcy 
in his “New Observations on J ewish Coins," 121 to which he 
added that “cette rare monnaie, je Pai retrouvee, et j*en 
place la figure sous le No. 9 de la PL XYI. C’est bien 
YIOY que porte la legend© du re vers, et non YIQL, 
Gomme Pavait cru Sestini." 

In my reply to M. de Saulcy* s observations 122 I 
recorded simply the fact of his discovery ; — “ This coin M. 
de Saulcy has found (but he does not say where it is), &c. 
.... It is certainly a most remarkable coin." 

This simple remark brought forth the following state- 


120 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 111. 

181 Bev. Num., 1864, p. 25 (tirage apart). 
m Num. Chron., N.S., 1865, vol. v. p. 209. 
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ment from M. (le Sauley, 123 — “ Au sujet d/une rare 
monnaie d* Agrippa I. et d* Agrippa II., perdue de vue 
depuis longtemps et que j'ai eu le bonheur de retrouver, 
M ’ Madden se formalise entre parentheses , sur ce que je ne 
dis pas ou cette piece est actuellement. Je tiens h le 
satisfaire sur ce pomt. EUe it ait chez moi , it y a quelque 
temps , mais elle riy est plus . Je desire que ce renseigne- 
ment lui soit agriable . ,J 

The italics are mine. The original needs no comment. 

It now appears from De Sauley’a publication of the 
coin in the paper to which I have made frequent 
reference, 124 that this rare piece is in the collection of 
M. A. Parent. 

The date L. B refers to Agrippa I. The second year 
of Agrippa I. would be a.d. 38 — 39. We know from 
Josephus 125 that Agrippa II. was seventeen years of age 
on the death of his father in a.d. 44, so that at the time 
when this coin was issued he must have been a boy of 
about twelve years of age. 

G*. Herod, King op Chadoxs. 
a.d. 41 — a.d. 48. 

There are no coins of Herod, King of Ohalcis, struck in 
Judaea, those given to him in my hook having, as we 
have seen (under Heroi> I.), been restored to Herod I. 

He died in a.d. 48 ; 126 and his kingdom was given to 
his nephew Agrippa II. by the Emperor Claudius. 

Frederic W. Madden. 

183 Revue Arche ologique, 1866, p. 334. 

”* Mem. de la Soe. Franc, de Num., 1869, p. 27, No. 9 
1M “ Antiq.” xix. 9, 1. 

1M Jos., “ Antiq.” sx. 5, 2. 

(To be continued , .) 
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HISTORICAL NOTES RELATING TO THE NAYAL 

HONORARY MEDALS OF THE COMMONWEALTH. 

I have the pleasure of bringing to your notice this 
evening a few historical notes, which I have collected as 
a supplement to the late Mr. E. Hawkins* interesting 
paper on the Naval Honorary Medals of the Common- 
wealth in the Numismatic Chronicle, O.S., vol. xiii. 
p. 95. 

My first notes relate to the Second Medal of Mr. Hawkins, 
i.e . that having the House of Commons on one side, and on 
the other the English and Irish shields suspended from 
an anchor, with the word “MERVISTI” ( Vertue , PI. 
XVI.). In the Draft Order Book of the Council of State, 
No. 31, now preserved among the Interregnum State 
Papers in the Public Record Office, is the original order 
of the Council determining the type of this medal : — 

“ Die Jovis , 15° Novembris , 1649. — [Ordered] That y e Formes 
of y e Medalls which are now brought in to bee given to y e 
severall Mariners who have done good service this last Summer 
bee approved off, Viz* the Armes of y e Comonwealth on one 
side with Meruisti written above it, and y a picture of y B House 
of Cofnons on the other.” 

This extract is especially valuable as settling the date 
of the medal in question. It is here stated that the 
medal was to he given for services performed in * the 


VOL. xv. N.s. 
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summer, of 1649. These services were probably those 
against Prince Bupert and the royalist fleet, for which 
the Commonwealth’s admirals received the thanks of the 
Parliament. 

Mr. Hawkins conjecturally dated this medal 1650-1, 
or subsequent to that given for “ service done against 
six ships” on August 1st, 1650; and he says that as the 
reverse is from the same die as the small Dunbar medal 
of September 3rd, 1650, it might have been executed 
about the same time. The order of the Council, above 
quoted, places it, however, many months previously, viz., 
about the end of 1649. 

Having compared them myself, I am quite certain that 
the representations of the House of Commons on these 
two medals are from the same die, and it thus appears 
that Simon used up his old die (originally engraved for 
the “ Meruisti” medal) to make a reverse for the small 
Dunbar medal. , This latter medal is very rare when 
having the House of Commons reverse ; almost the only 
specimen in existence is the gold one in the British 
Museum. 

Two other short orders, regarding the engraver of the 
medals, Thomas Simon, and his arrangements for striking 
them, are as follows : 


“ November 19th, 1649, afternoon. — [Ordered] That — Sim- 
mons shall have y* press in y e Tower for y° makeing of medalls, 
hee engageing himselfe y 1 hee will not make use thereof to any 

other purpose.” 

tl Die Mercurii , 21° Novembris, 1649. — [Ordered] That Mr. 
Symmons doe put in security with one surety in 500^ that he 
shall make no unlawful! use of the presse w cl1 he is to have 
from the Tower for y e making of certayne Medalls appointed 
for the seamen who have deserved well of the State .” — Draft 
Ch'der Book No, 31 of the Council of State. 
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These orders, I think, satisfactorily settle the date and 
occasions when given of Mr, Hawkins’ Second Medal. 

Turning now to Mr. Hawkins’ Third , or the Blake 
Medal , I beg to submit an order of the Council of State 
of the 6th August, 1653, representing the first action 
taken by the Government on the matter ; — 

u Saturday, 6th August, 1653, afternoone. — [Ordered] That 
it be humbly reported to y e Parlam* from this Councell, That 
two gold Chaines to y e value of S0G H a peece may be made and 
given to Gen 11 Blake, and Gen 11 Monke, as a marke of ffavo r 
from y e Parian^ and a token of their good acceptance of y* 
eminent Services p’formed by them ag 8t y e Butch ; and y t a 
Chaine to y e value of 100 H may be made and given to Viee- 
Adm 11 Pen, and one of y e same value to Beere-Adm 11 Lawson 
upon y e same Consideration. And Mr. Moyer, and Mr, 
Courtney are desired to make this report to y e Parlament.” — 
Page 190, Entry Book No. 98 of the Council of State. 

The report was accordingly made to the Parliament by 
Mr. Moyer, on Monday, the 8th August, 1653, as noticed 
by Mr. Hawkins in his paper, page 103. See also the 
Journals of the Mouse of Commons , vol. vii. p. 296. 

Ou the 2nd December in the same year, the Parliament 
ordered £1,500 to be issued by warrant to Thomas Simon, 
in part payment of £2,000 for the chains and medals (see 
Mr. Hawkins’ paper, page 104). It is noticeable that the 
Council made a similar order on the same day, viz, : — 

“ Friday, 2nd December, 1653. — [Ordered] That Warrants 
be issued to the Comission 3 for prize goods for payment of one 
thousand pounds to the Comission 8 at Little Brittaine for relief© 
of sick and wounded men. As also© for the sume of fifteen© 
hundred pounds to Mr. Thomas Simons, Goldsmith, in part of 
the two thousand pounds ordered by Parlam* for Chaines and 
Meddalls to be given to the Generalls and Officers of the ffleet, 
notwithstanding any former Orders to the Com 13 for prize goods 
to the Contrary .” — Page 158, Entry Book No. 100 of the 
Council of State. 
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It is probable that the medals were in a very forward 
state at the time of this order (December, 1653) ; and 
from another entry in the Council books I conclude that 
they were finished in the following February. Cromwell 
had in the meantime been installed as Lord Protector, 
16th December, 1653, so that the following order 
was made by the Protector's new Council of State : — 

“ Tuesday, 28th February, 1653-4. — [Ordered] That his 
Highness y e Lo. Protector be attended by . . . [blank] , . . 
to the intent his Highness direccon may be rec d in what manor 
the Medalls p’pared for the G-en Us of the fleet shalbe disposed 
of .” — Page 57, Draft Order Booh No. 77 of the Protector 
Oliver’s Council of State. 

It was no doubt very shortly after this recommendation 
from the Council that the Protector bestowed the medals 
and chains upon the admirals. We are told in all the 
lives of Monk that Oliver invited him to a grand dinner, 
at which the Protector himself placed the chain (to which 
the medal was suspended) around Monk's neck. See also 
Kimber's “Life of Oliver Cromwell." George Vertue 
(“Works of Thomas Simon," page 27, edit. 1753) states 
that several of these naval medals were given by the hands 
of the Protector Oliver. The interesting circumstance of 
this personal presentation is not, however, mentioned by 
Mr. Hawkins. 

In conclusion, I will only add that the extracts from 
the State Papers, given above, were carefully copied by 
myself from the original records. 


Henry W. Henfrey. 
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The Zeitschrift fur Numismatih, Band II., Part I., contains 
the following articles : — 

1. A. von Ballet, “ On Artists’ Signatures on Creek Coins,” 

. 2. J. Friedlaender. “ On the Coins attributed to Cotys III. 
and his son Sadalos II,, kings of Thrace.” These coins Fried- 
laender restores to Iptuei in Iiispania Bsetica, and shows that 
the former attribution originated in a misreading of Sestini’s. 

3. J. Friedlaender. “ On some Enigmatical Letters on Coins 
of the time of Diocletian.” 

4* J. Friedlaender. “ Supplement to the Coins of the Chiefs 
of East Friesland.” 

5. S. A. Bergsoe. “ On a Coin of Waldemar IV., Duke of 
Jutland.” With an additional note by Dr. E. Merzbacher. 

6. J. Friedlaender. “ Amisus under the name of Samisus or 
Samisoe.” 

7. Th. Mommsen. “ On the Finds of Roman denarii at La 
Riccia, S. Miniato, Palestrina, and Vigatto.” Of these finds the 
first, consisting of about 3,000 denarii and 150 victoriati, is of 
no small importance, as it must have been deposited about 30 
years before that of Cazlona, hitherto the oldest which has come 
to light. We can only express a hope that so precious a 
historical document may not be deprived of all its value by being 
dispersed, and we cordially agree with Professor Mommsen 
when he says that every museum ought to be proud to possess 
such a treasure in its entirety, and that there can be no doubt 
that much light would be thrown upon the chronological order 
of the early Roman series from the repeated study of a trouvaille 
like this by a competent numismatist. 

8. Th. Mommsen. “ On Coins with the Portraits of the 
Proconsuls of Asia and Africa.” 

9. A. von Sallet, “ On a Thraco-Macedonian silver stater, 
with the inscription XAIEAET2N.” This unique coin, the 
style and weight of which clearly indicate its origin, must be 
assigned to some hitherto unknown town or tribe in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Orrheskii. 

10. R. Lietzmann. “ On Mediaeval Coins of Aix-la-Chapelle." 

In Part II. are the following articles : — 

1. J. Friedlaender. u Zeus Troios, Zeus Aseis, and Zeus 
Osogo.” 
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2. J. Friedlaender. “ On a denarius of Hadrian's travels, 
ADVENTV1 AVG HISPANIAE,” with a tripod and a 
lion between the two figures on the reverse. 

3. J. Friedlaender. “ Taulara in Pontus, and not Aulari in 
Paphlagonia.” In this article Dr. Friedlaender, on the strength 
of a coin reading T A YA A PUN, restores to the former city 
the coins which have hitherto been given to the latter, which 
probably never had any existence outside the works of 
numismatists. That the coins in question were of Pontus 
rather than of Paphlagonia has been conjectured before (Num. 
Chron., N.S., YoL XIII. p. 122) ; the inscription on Dr. 
Friedlaenderis coin proves it. 

4. J. Friedlaender. “ On a Legionary Coin of Augustus/* 
A unique denarius, the reverse of which has a lion and LEG 
XVI., here assigned to Mauretania. 

fi. A. von Ballet. “ On Coin-types copied by the Ancients.” 
A very instructive article, in which a large number of imitated 
coins are cited, and the artistic influence exercised by certain 
coins of Syracuse, Macedon, &c. &c., is traced. Dr. von Sallet 
concludes by warning his readers against attaching too much 
importance to casual resemblances in the art-work of coins and 
sculptures, for it is not to be supposed that the die-engravers 
were in any way connected with the great schools of sculpture, 
such as the /Eginetan, the Athenian, &c. 

6. A. von Sallet. “ On the Coins of the Greek Kings of 
S alarms in Cyprus, and modern Forgeries of the same.*’ In this 
paper the attributions of Brandis and others are criticized, and 
the coins hitherto given to Nicoeles restored to Nicocreon. 

7. A. von Sallet. “ On Arcadian Coins with OAY, OAYM 
(Olympus ?) and XAPI (Charisia?) on the reverse.” In this 
article, Dr. von Sallet attributes the coins of the First Achsean 
League (Num. Chron., N.S., Yol. XIII., PL YIL, Fig, 3) to 
Charisia in Arcadia. In this attribution we are unable to agree 
with him. 

8. F. Bardt. “ Contributions to Pomeranian Numismatics.” 

9. H. Dannenberg. “ On the Coins of the Netherlands, ” 

10. J. Friedlaender. “ On the Coins of Faldern.” 

11. P. Lambros. “ On unpublished Coins of the Achamn 
League, and on Marks of Yalue on Greek Coins,” (Translated 
from the Greek.) 

The part concludes withBeviews of Grueber’s “ Catalogue of 
Eoman Medallions/* Head’s “History of the Coinage of Syra- 
cuse,” &c. &c. 

* In Part HI. are the following articles : — 

1. P. Brock. “Examination of the Coins of the Later 
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Roman Emperors, with especial reference to the Mint-marks, 
&c., upon them,” This article is divided into five sections : — 
(i.) The peculiar Mint-marks of the time of Philip, (ii.) Whether 
or not it is to he assumed that the Coins of Philip distinguished 
by marks were all struck at the same time." (iii.) Whether o. 
not the above Coins were all struck at the Roman Mint, 
(iv.) On the signification of the Marks on the Coins struck 
during Philip’s reign, (v.) The Coins of the year of Jubilee, 
a.d. 248. 

2. J. Friedlaender, “ On the Coins of the Achaean League 
attributed to Arcadia.” Dr. • Friedlaender expresses his dis- 
agreement with Yon Ballet’s attribution of the' Coins of the first 
Achaean League to Charisia in Arcadia ; but neither he nor Yon 
Sallet appear to be acquainted with Gardner’s attribution of 
the coins in question to about b.c. 340, when the League was 
at the height of its power, just before the battle of Chseroneia 
(Num. Cliron., N.S., Yol. XIII. p. 182). 

8. A. von Ballet. “ On Alexandrian Coins of Pescennius 
Niger and Gordian HE.,” the latter with an enigmatical 
(blundered ?) legend. 

4. A. von Sallet. “On an Associate in the Empire with 
Aurelian, inferred from the billon denarii.” 

5. B. Bergsoe. “ The Pretended Evidences of the Invasions 
of Denmark by the Yandals.” 

6. F. v. Duhn. “ On the Coins with the inscription I DN®.” 

7. Ernst Curtius. “ On the Coins of Olympia.” This 
important article forms an interesting sequel to that on “ The 
Religious Character of Greek Coins,” a translation of which by 
Mr. Head appeared in the Numismatic Chronicle for 1870, p. 91. 
In the present paper Professor Curtius confines himself to certain 
coins of Elis, the connection of which with the temple at 
Olympia he establishes beyond all reasonable doubt. ’ Two 
small gold coins with the legend I1IZA, attributed by M. 
Bompois to Cyrenaiea, Professor Curtius restores to Elis, and 
attributes them to' the Theban period of political restorations, 
when the people of Pisa, under the protection of the Arcadians, 
regained their long-lost presidency of the Olympian games, and 
celebrated the 104th festival in b,o. 864. The extreme rarity 
of these gold coins is one proof of the short-lived existence of 
the Pisatan mint, which in less than two years again fell into 
the hands of the Eleians. 

The part concludes with the usual notices of numismatic 
works. 

The Numismatische Zeitsckrift of Vienna , Yol. IY., Jan. -June, 
1872, published in 1874, contains the following articles : — 
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1. Otto Blau. “ On the Coins of Sadocus, Dynast of the 
Thracian Odrysas.” In this article the uncertain silver staters 
engraved by De Luynes, Satrapies, PI. XVI., 49-51, with the 
head of Pallas on one side, and a full-face helmeted head upon 
the other, are attributed to Sadocus, son of Sitalces, king of the 
Thracian Odrysse. Dr. Blau reads the Aramaic inscription 
le-Sadok-Melelc , and he supposes Sadocus to have held his 
territories as a vassal of the Great King, under the immediate 
jurisdiction of Pharnaces, the Satrap of ^Mysia. Thus he 
accounts for the use in Thrace of the Aramaic character. The 
date which Dr. Blau assigns to these coins is about b.o. 480. 
Sadocus would thus appear to have been a predecessor of Seuthes 
I., who is generally supposed to have been the immediate 
successor of his uncle Sitalces, who was slain in battle b.o. 424. 
The coins of this Seuthes are well known, and bear the inscrip- 
tion SEYOA KOMMA in the Greek character. We confess 
that Dr. Blau’s arguments, however ingenious, fail to convince 
us that his attribution is the correct one. 

2. Prokesch-Osten. “On a Coin of Orodes, King of Armenia, 
son of Artabanus III.’ 1 

8. J. Neudeck. “ On unpublished or very rare Roman 
Copper Coins of the Republic.” 

4. F. Kenner. “On the title of ‘Imperator’ used by Titus.” 

5. J. von Kolb. “ On the Enigmatical Letters on the Coins of 
Diocletian andMaximian.” This paper has already been noticed 
Num. Chron., N.S., Vol. XIV. p. 268. 

6. A. Tauber. “On a Silver Medallion of the Emperor 
Focas.” 

7. A. Luschin. “ Contributions to the Numismatic History 
of the Five Districts of Lower Austria.” 

8. D. A. Sturdza. “ View of the Coins and Medals of the 
Dukes of Roumania ” (Moldavia and Wallachia). 

9. A. Luschin. “On a Medal of Count Carl Ludwig von 
Snlz.” 

10. C. Ernst. “ On the Silver Currency of Germany of the 
Sixteenth and Seventeenth Centuries.” 

The Revue Beige de Numumatiquey 1875, Part I., contains the 
usual amount of matter on mediaeval and modern numismatics. 

The “ Portfolio ” for February and March contains a treatise 
by H. Virtue Tebbs, Esq., on Greek coins as illustrating History 
and Art. The article in question is the substance of a paper 
read at the Burlington, Fine Arts Club in October last, where 
Mr. Tehhs’ magnificent collection of electrotypes from Greek 
coins was then exhibited. The present treatise, which , is 
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addressed to the artistic public rather than to numismatists, has 
the merit of conveying in a few clear words, to the mind of 
any one possessed of a slight knowledge of Greek history and 
geography, an idea of the advantages to be derived from a 
collection of Greek coins, and of the light which they throw 
upon ancient history, and more especially upon the history of 
Greek art, the rise, progress, and decay of which can he thus 
brought visibly before our eyes in a manner which is unattainable 
by any other moans whatsoever. 

Two largo autotype plates accompany the article. The first 
contains specimens of the archaic coins in eloctrum and silver, 
and by its aid we can trace the first beginnings of the art of 
coinage, and its subsequent development and extension in early 
times over the whole of the Greek world. 

The second plate exhibits a selection of many of the finest 
specimens of the best period of Greek art, arranged in local 
schools as follows : — 

I. The School of Peloponnesus and Northern Greece, cha- 
racterised by a sculpturesque style of art. This is called the 
School of Form. 

U. That of the Ionian coasts, distinguished by a pictorial style, 
which Mr. Tebbs calls the School of Expression. 

III. That of Sicily, the chief characteristics of which are a 
somewhat exaggerated style, and the agonistic types of the 
reverses. 

IV. The Cretan or Naturalistic School, which is intermediate 
between the Sculpturesque School of Greece proper and the 
Pictorial School of Ionia. 

Y. The Asiatic School of Oriental Formalism, distinguished 
by its architectural style. 

YI. The Glyptic or gem-like school of execution, peculiar to 
the Greek colonies in Italy. 

The plate is completed by a selection of portraits from the 
regal series, after the time of Alexander the Great. 

This method of classification is almost identical with that first 
promulgated by Mr. Poole in his lecture at the Eoyal Institution, 
printed in the Numismatic Chronicle, 1864, p. 286. 

Mr. Tebbs has carefully filled in the outlines of the scheme 
then indicated by Mr. Poole, and deserves much credit for the 
taste which he has shown in the choice of coins which tend to 
support his theories. Whether or not these theories are well 
founded is, in our opinion, doubtful. Certainly there are ex- 
ceptions which would hardly go to “prove the rule.” In our 
own opinion, much of the so-called local style is due to the 
influence of individual artists, who on their parts were influenced 
in their workby the coins which passed most frequently through 
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their hands in the ordinary course of trade ; that is to say, they 
copied, of course with numerous adaptations, and unintentionally 
perhaps in many cases, either the most beautiful specimens with 
which they were acquainted, or those the commercial reputation 
of which happened to stand highest for purity of metal and good 
weight, without being themselves the pupils or impressing on 
their works the characteristics of any particular school of art. 

Be this, however, as it may, we heartily commend “ The 
Portfolio” to all who love pure Greek art. These splendid 
plates cannot fail to impress the most casual observer with some 
idea of the simplicity, power, and artistic grace of the coins of 
the ancient Hellenes. 

b, y. h. 


MISCELLANEA. 


The Culloden Medals. — The subjoined extracts from the 
London Gazette supply some interesting particulars relative to 
a medal engraved by Yeo in commemoration of the Duke of 
Cumberland’s victory at Culloden. 

The medal referred to is a large circular one, two inches in 
diameter, and bearing on the obverse a bust of the Duke in 
profile to the right, bare-headed, and in armour ; a lion’s skin 
across his breast. Legend : GULIELMUS * GEOR * II * R • 
FIL • DUX • CUMBRL3E. On the reverse are three emblem- 
atic figures: to the left is Rebellion prostrate, with a serpent 
in his hand ; in the centre is Hercules, standing with his foot 
on Rebellion, and adjusting the dress of Britannia, who is 
seated on the right. Hercules wears the lion’s skin, and Bri- 
. tannia has her spear and the shield emblazoned with the union- 
jack. Inscription on exergue : PERDVELLIB * EX • ANG * 
FYGAT • AD • CULLOD • DEBELLAT * 16 * APR * 1746. 
On the obverse is the artist’s name in small letters, under the 
arm : r * yeo • f. 

The advertisements state that these medals were struck in 
gold, silver, and copper. Specimens in these three metals are 
now in the British Museum. The portrait was taken from life. 
The obverse was copied by other medallists, viz. Kirk and 
Holtzhey, for medals commemorating the same event. 

It is well known that Yeo executed another medal on this 
occasion. In shape it is an irregular oval, with ornamental 
scroll border and a loop for suspension. Size of the whole 
2*2 by 1*5 inches. Obverse : a small profile-head of the Duke 
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of Cumberland to the right ; the word CUMBERLAND above. 
Against the lower margin, in minute letters, YEO . F. Re- 
verse : Apollo standing, looking to the left, and leaning on bis 
bow. Behind him lies. the Python of Rebellion, pierced with an 
arrow. Legend above, ACTUM * EST ILICET 4 PERIIT. 
In exergue, PRCEL 4 COLOD 4 AP * XYI • MDCCXLYI. 
In the British Museum are impressions in gold and copper ; the 
gold one weighs 627 grains. 

It appears from the following extracts that Richard Yeo 
lived for some time in the Strand. It is curious to notice that 
Thomas Simon, a predecessor and superior in the same art, also 
lived in the Strand. 

According to the Rev. Rogers Ruding, it was not until 
1750-1 (24th of George II.) that Yeo was made Engraver to 
the Royal Mint, or about four years after he had finished the 
Culloden Medals. 

Henry W. Henfeey. 


[extracts.] 

“ Propos'd to be publish'd by Subscription . 

A Medal by Mr. Yeo , representing on one Side a Profile of his 
^ Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland , and on the 
Reverse, (emblematically by three Figures) Rebellion discom- 
fited, and Britannia redress’d by Vertue. 

u Note, He has had the Honour to engrave, by his Royal High- 
ness’s Command, his Profile from the Life on a Seal : Which, 
with many other Opportunities since, induc’d him to this 
Attempt. He has spar’d no Pains to render it as compleat 
and as like as he could, how far he has succeeded, he submits 
to the Decision of the Curious. 

“ One Medal in Gold is two Guineas for the Fashion, to he 
paid on Subscribing, and the Yalue of the Gold on Delivery. 
One in Silver is one Guinea, half on Subscribing, and half on 
Delivery. Subscribers may depend on having the first Im- 
pressions. Such as desire them in Copper, on sending their 
Names, will have them struck next after those subscrib’d for, at 
Half a Guinea each. 

“ A Proof of the Head, and Design for the Reverse, may be 
seen at his Lodgings at Mrs. SutclifTs, a Druggist near Craven 
Street in the Strand, London. 

“ Notice will be given when finish’d.” 

■—London Gazette , p. 3, No. 8,510, February 11th to 15th, 
1745 (-6). 
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“ Mr. Yeo’s Medals, 

** Published by Subscription, and struck on Occasion of the 
Expulsion of the Rebels from England, and Defeat at Culloden, 
by his Royal Highness the Duke of Cumberland, 

A RE now to be sold in Silver at one Guinea each, and in 
Copper at Half a Guinea each, at bis Lodgings, tbe Sign 
of tbe Rising Sun in Tavistock- street, Covent Garden, and 
no where else. Such Persons as desire to have them in 
Gold, on Notice given, may have them struck for two Guineas 
each, more than the Value of the Gold. Note, Each MEDAL 
contains about three Ounces fine Gold.”* 

— London Gazette, p. 8, No. 8,600, December 28rd to 27th, 
1746. 


Curious Copy op Folkes’ Coins. — 

To the Editor of the Numismatic Chronicle . 

Sir, — Among the numismatic works in my possession I -find 
a small folio or perhaps large 8vo. vol., consisting of over 140 
plates of coins (Folkes 5 ), which I presume to have been his own 
copy. It is lettered on the back “ Folkes Plates of Coins 
Proofs,” and contains from two to five proof-sheets of all his 
plates, except the supplemental ones, in different stages of their 
progress of being engraved, with manuscript remarks and direc- 
tions, in an old hand, as to alterations and additions for several 
plates previous to their being finally struck off by the engraver 
(Perry), from which I select the following : — On the top of 
Plate III. (silver, Edward I., II., III.) are the words “ Last 
Prooff perfect ” (I follow the original orthography), and on the 
back, “Exam d & finisk d Aug Bt 1, 1760.” Then follow three 
proofs of Plate IV., each in a different state. Of Plate V. there 
are three proofs. The first, as often occurs, has a blank at top 
for additional coins to be inserted in the next proof ; and ac- 
cordingly in proof No. 2 we have them, and on proof No. 8 
is written ( f last prooff pf fc ” (perfect). There is, however, 
another proof, numbered VI., which has on the top “ 8 a Design,” 
and at the bottom “ In y e Museum are 8 throne pennies w h 
are not here—1, TD over y e shield ; 2, Portcluse (sic) nfi m k 
(mint mark) ; 8, D. S on y e side.” On the hack of this proof 
is pencilled “ memorand m ; the last Prooff not brought, How- 
ever all amendments are made right ; ” and in ink u Examin d 
Sept* 1 1760.” There are two proofs of Plate VII., a finished 

* A fine specimen in gold in the British Museum weighs 148 grains 
oyer the three ounces Troy. 
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and an unfinished one, with the bare remarks on the last; 
« Point,” “Point,” with a down-stroke from each to the coin 
marking where the engraver should place the “ Point.” There 
are three proofs of Plate VIII. (Henry VIII.) On the top of 
the second is “ Silver Plate VIII. in its original form,” and at 
the bottom “ no legend at either side. This was not Mr. 
Folkes collect” Two proofs are given of Plate IX. (Edward 
VI., side face). At tho bottom of the first is pencilled “En- 
quire of Mv. White for y° base Shilling mark (1 w th y° lion Harp 
and flowerdeluce,” and on tho back, in ink, “ Memoranda : 
Mr. Lochiors teston like N° 9 plate IX. with TIMOE, &c., 
round y° head and MDXLIL (sic) a dart y e Mint mark, weighs 
54 gr 8 — & his EDWABD * VI, & round y e head INIMICOS 
cjvs, & Ek round y° arms — Stadard of y° last year like 
(potin ?) washed w fc 67 grs.” Of Plate X, (still Edward VI.) we 
have no less than five proofs. On the first and second proof 
plates are engraved one crown, one half-crown, two obverses 
and one reverse of the full-faced shilling, one sixpence and one 
threepence, and a few MB. remarks, such as “ First cancelled 
Plate,” &c. ; and on proof 8 two pennies — Bose and Throne — 
are added, and three pencilled circles for additional coins in- 
tended for the next proof, and in these circles there is pencilled 
— 1, “ York threepence ; ” 2, “Front of the fine sixpence;” 
and 8, the word “ Beverso ” — I presume of the York sixpence. 
And accordingly these three additional coins appear engraved 
on the next proof. An ornamented blank or space is left on 
the top in several of tho proofs, for the number of the plate, 
which is always given in the last proof. But I must pass on to 
Plate XVII. (James I.), of which there are four proofs — No. 1 
differing from all the others in being engraved on a dark 
ground ; on tho bottom of this appears in pencil, “ This plate 
less than the rest ” — the engraved part being somewhat shorter 
than any of the others — and also, “ Can this ground be taken 
out and some other coins added ? v and in a different hand, 
“Ans r : yes.” On the top of this plate occurs in pencil, “A 
new plate with Exsurgat.” None, however, of the Exurgat 
coins are given, except those on Plate XVI. ; but the next 
proof appears on the usual plain ground. Passing over several 
observations, I proceed to Plate XXVI. (Charles I.), of which 
we have four proofs. The first has only two coins engraved on 
it, viz. obverse and reverse of two crowns : Chester, with 
CHST. under the horse, and the other with ground under, 
horse, Proof No. 2 has a thud coin, viz. a crown struck on 
a square or rather oblong plaque. The third proof has nine 
additional coins engraved on it, with the ornament for the 
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number of the plate filled up — “ Plate XXYI. ; ” and on the 
back the following directions are pencilled : “ Take out 10, 11, 
12; put N° 10 into y e place of 12, front & reverse; put 
y e front only of N° 12 into y® place of y® front & Rev. of no. 
11 ; put y® front of no. 11 above no. 8, and put y® Rev. of no. 
11 below no. 8. Take out all y e figures ; ” and accordingly 
we find all these directions attended to in the following and 
last proof of this plate, on the top of which is “fin. Dec 1 8, 
1759.” Plate XXVII. (siege pieces) has three proofs, all dif- 
fering in alterations and amendments. On the back of one is 
the following : “ Alter figures and compleat y e plate by insert- 
ing y e rest.” Plate XXVIII. has three proofs. The first coin 
engraved on No. 1 is what is called the Rebel crown (Irish) 
and the last the Cork shilling. On proof No. 2 the first coin is 

s - » 

the Rebel half-crown, with only I • VI on the reverse. . On the 
back, however, is written, “Clean off all blotches. Enquire 

whether N° 1 sh d be II * VI? Ans r : it shoud (.$zc), & 
therefore make it so.” And on the following proof we find 

B D 

the II • VT correctly engraved. Perhaps I should have stated 
that various additions of the Newark, Scarborough, and Carlisle 
pieces are engraved on these later proofs, the last having on the 
top the word “finished.” But I pass on to Plate XXXIX. 
(George I.), of which two proofs are given. The first, as has 
often occurred, has neither the number nor ornamental space 
for it engraved. On the top of this proof is pencilled, “ Take 
y e Roses & feathers out.” The number of the plate appears in 
pencil, “ XXXIX.,” and lower down, “ Take out y e inner point 
after D., &c.,” and on the back, “May 1, 1758. Deliveredto Mr. 
Perry 20 coins.” On the second proof the engraver’s attention 
is directed to a “ scratch ” on one of the crowns, and told that 
“ the Roses and feathers ” were “ taken out by mistake.” 

So far for the silver coinage. Of the first plate of the gold 
coinage, commencing with the noble of Edward III., there are 
two proofs. On the back of No. 1, and, as I presume, in the 
handwriting of the engraver, is the following : “ Mem., An- 
nulet c d not be alter d without taking it quite out.” This, how- 
ever, has a pen-stroke drawn through it. Again : “ Take off 2 
prooffs. Take out all y e figures — 5£ noble with y e starr no. 6, 
Front and reverse, and bring 4 prooffs as it will then be.” 
And in a different hand, “Enquire if Mr. White has Ever 
a Noble of Edw d III. like Either No. 1 or 2 in this plate, 
with y e fiagg.” In proof No. 2 the position o£*some coins is 
altered, and additional coins engraved, and on the back is pen- 
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cilled “ Perry.” | “ This plate capable of great improvements — 
But — 0° Constituents forget Festina lent©;” and on the bottom 
“ all transcribed and compared and finished Aug t 12, 1760.” 
There are no less than six proofs of Plate II. The first is very 
curious. It contains only five coins of the Henries, with the 
obverse of a sixth. The names, not yet being engraved, are 
written over each, and on the top, “ This an Entire new plate, 
which will occasion the alteration of y e Numbers of all y® fol- 
lowing ones.” On the back of the second we have : “ Memo- 
rand" 1 . I have certain information of a Hen. 8 th Rose Ryal, & 
sorry I am we must not wait for it.” On Proof No. 8 (back) is 
the following: “ Put in y® top of y e mast by side of y® Q in 
y* coin last inserted, & add y e figure 14 to y® side of it. 
Take out 6 stops between IV and V and between V and 
VI ; ” and in another hand, “ Q, Whether Mr. Whites Angel 
IHS 2£VTefR is an Hen VI. if so make room for it. And 
it is undoubtedly so & therefore put it in & weigs (sic) 79 grs. 
Mr. Whites £ Ryal of Edw weighs 25 grs.” “ The Rev. 
of 14 is y® same as no. 10, pi. I. ; y e Rev. of 15 is y B same 
as no. 8 in y e plate.” On the top of proof 4 is written, “ This 
plate has had another coin since Ap. 28,” and at bottom, 
“ Communicated by Hr. Matys Son.” This will be understood, 
by one of the coins being marked in ink “ West r ” — lent, I pre- 
sume, by a Westminster scholar, as appears by the following 
on the back of the plate: “ Memorand m . The front of no. 14 
not yet altered. Put over it HEN. IV., V. or VI., and number 
it 15. Ater (alter) 15 to 16. Memorand m . No. 15 was le n t 
(lent) me by Hr, Matys Son who said it belongs to a West r 
scholar.” There are, as I said, only five coins on the 
first proof, which are increased to fifteen in the last, and this 
has on the back, “ Examined & finished Aug t 16, 1760.” The 
additional coins engraved are those of Edward IV., Richard 
II., &c. I forgot to mention that the following is written on 
the back of the fifth proof : “ The top of y® mast in y® Hen. 
IV., V. or VI, not yet put in, pray let it not be neglected; 
and the blurring between y® figures IV., V. or VI., to be 
amended.” Of Plate IV. there are three proofs, with various 
additional coins and improvements. On the hack of the third 
is pencilled, “ Enquire of Mr. White if he has any other 
before y a 18 year or 84 th .” But as I fear I am intruding too 
much on the space of your very valuable and interesting 
Record, I will only ask room for a very few more samples. 
We have three proofs of Plate VIII. On the back of the first : 
“ Q. Whether any other coins can be procured for this plate. 
Enquire about y® Weight of y* Sov n as in y e former prooff.” 
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“Take out line’' — a line being engraved entirely across the 
plate, under the ornament for the numerals VIII., but which 
are not filled in until the next proof, which appears without 
the line — it having been, in the author’s words, “taken out ; ” 
and this proof has on the back, “Examin d and finislFAug 6 11, 
1760.” There are three proofs of Plate X. (gold of Elizabeth). 
At the bottom of the second proof is the following: “IHS 
&c. Whether a Tressure of 8 Curves filled with a 
lion under a Crown & flowerdeluce alternately a Bun, four of 
which 4 Bays form a Baltyre fieury. In y e center a full-blown 
rose.” And on the back:- “N° (1?) is a very remarkable 
coin — the Q’ a bust with a fore right face standing in a ship : the 
letter GC in y e square flagg at y e head, & a large full-blown rose 
on y B side of it. Z : M : P : C e : 3! : I. i.e. magnse provineke 
capt£e auspiciis illius., viz., Virginia, which was taken and so 
called in honour of her about the time this Real was struck, as 
appears from its m t m k 3E 1585.1586.” And under this 
again: “Near this time also she assisted the Dutch or Hol- 
landers, and it may be supposed to refer to that; then it may 
be read multarum provinciarum confederatarum (conserva- 
tarum) auspicii, illius. But the first se e ms (sic) most probable, 
because she refused the sovereignty of y e united provinces ; ” 
and lower down, “take out y e bars & make em wider. Put in 
Title, number y e Figures.” Four plates only of the supplement 
appear, the first alone having a second proof — No. 1 varying 
considerably from No. 2, having different coins, none of which 
are named, as all are in No. 2. Occasionally we have the 
following — “ a point wanting after,” then follows the number 
of the coin, and sometimes “ but must not stay to have it 
done.” Also a remark now and then that such a coin “ is not 
well done,” “ but haste, &c., must excuse it.” 

In conclusion, I have to say that I have reluctantly omitted 
various remarks and directions as to the finishing of several 
plates, and have merely given a hurried and imperfect sketch of 
what appears to me a very curious and interesting volume. 
Trusting that this description of it may prove worthy the 
attention of your readers, 

I remain yours very truly, 

William C. Neligan. 

Lee View Terrace, 

Cork, January 12, 1875. 


YII. 


LES DEUX DICAEA. 

Dans le memoire si interessant, que M. II. E. Bompois 
vient de publier sur un didrachme d'Ichnae, dans le 
dernier volume du Numismatic Chronicle, ce numis- 
matiste distingu^ a fait, p. 205, la remarque tr&s-juste, 
qu’il no faut pas elasser & une inline locality toutes les 
monnaies aux legendes AIK, AIKA, AIKAI, AIKA'IA 
et AIKAIOFIOA, vn qufil y avait deux villes du nom de 
Dicaea et que les types de ces pieces sonfc assez varies 
pour qu’il soit naturel d J admettre qu'elles appartiennent 
a deux series diverses, Tune ^mise & Dicaea en Thrace 
non loin d’Abdere, laquelle d’apres les lexicographes se 
nommerait aussi Dicaeopolis, T autre frapp^e & Dicaea sur 
le golfe Thermaique, que M. Bompois croit pouvoir 
identifier avec Ichnae de Macedoine. 

II est bien dommage que les listes des villes tributaires 
faisant partie de la confederation atb^nienne, telles 
qu’elles ont etd publics en dernier lieu dans le “ Corpus 
Inscriptionum AtticaruIn/ , vol, i., ed. A. Kirchhoff, Berl. 
1873, p. Ill, seq.y n’aient pas consumes par M. Bom- 
pois, puisque ces documents officiels fournissent sur la 
question dont il s'agit, des renseignements complets et au- 
thentiques. II est facile de s*en convaincre en construisant 
le tableau suivant. Les numeros sont ceux que les listes 
portent dans le “ Corpus Inscriptionum Atticarum.” 

VOL. XV. N.S. 
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No. 

An. 

Olymp. 

At. 

J.-C. 



226 

1 

81, 3 

454 

Aitc(rttrt) 7ra(p’ ‘'Afldrjpa), 

(A lk)cuq woXirat . 

227 

2 

4 

453 


228 

3 

82, 1 

•452 

AtKcua irap’ M A/3(^pa). 


229 

4 

2 

451 

AUa(ia). 


230 

6 

3 

450 

Atjcaia irap’ *Afi8rjpa. 
(A)iicata 7r ap’ ’ , A(3d(t]p')a. 

(At)icato7roXirai ('En^Tpiah' 

231 

6 

4 

449 

[a7r<UKoi. 

232 

7 

83, 1 

448 

( AlKCUQ7r)()Xi . 

233 

8 

2 

447 

A(t)fcata. 

(Auca^oTToXtrat (’Eperp)iwv 

234 

9 

3 

446 

Atfca(ea) Tra(p'"Afi8r)pa). 

A licaia 7 rap’ *A/35. 

A'lKaia 'Eptrpi, [ airoiicoi . 

235 

10 

4 

445 

236 

11 

84, 1 

444 

A'uzaia ’E(pfrpi). 

(At)KCtia ’E pfirpt). 

237 

12 

2 

443 


238 

13 

3 

442 


A Uata lEpcrpt. 

239 

14 ' 

4 

441 1 


240 

15 

85, 1 

440 

(A)tVaia. 

( A) ik( oft) o 7ro\ T t a ( t) . 

241 

16 

2 

! 439 


242 

17 

3 

. 438 

AOcaia 7rap&"Aj35?jpa. 

A(tKato)7ro(XT)rat (’ Ep£rpt)wv . 

243 

IS 

4 

437 

A (Uata) ira(pa''Afidt))pa t 

244 

19 

86, 1 

436 

AiKai07roXlr(ai) ’Eperpitov, 

256 

27 

88, 1 

428 

Ahca(ta) 7rapa'’Af3dt]pa. 


257 

(28 

2 

427 ) 

At/ccuo7ro\ircu (’E)p£rptfiv. 


(29 

3 

426 j 


259 

30 

4 

425 




On le voit, depuis la liste de la premiere annee, 01. 
81, 3, jusqu’a celle de la trentieme, 01. 88, 4, les deux 
villes sont mentionn^ee chacune douze foie, et pour lee 
dietinguer Pune de Pautre, les scribes atheniens ont 
ajoutd neuf foie au nom de la ville tbrace Pindication de 
ea situation pres d’Abdere et neuf foie & celle de Pautre 
Dicaea la mention de ea colonisation par, les Eretriens. 
13ien plus, ils designent cette derniere buit foie par le 
nom de ses habitants et quatre foie eeulement par le nom 
de la ville et m6me ils ecrivent deux fois, tout au long, afin 
qu’on ne puisse s’y meprendre AixaioTroAirat "Eperpi&v amixoi. 

Apres cela il n’est plus possible, a mon avis, de 
douter que e’est a cette derniere ville qu’il faille attribuer 
la monnaie au type d ’Ere trie, publiee par M. Bompois 
p. 273 et le bronze 4 la legende AIKAIOriOA(nw) men- 
tion^, p, 207, d’apres Sestini. 
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De meme il faudra laisser & Dicaea pres d’Abdere la 
piece en argent & la legende AIKAIA publide par E. de 
Cadalvene, les monnaies & la tdte d'Hercule et toutes 
celles qui offrent des tetes de boouf eemblables a cellos 
qui sont roprdsentdes sur les monnaies dAJbdere. Oar 
cetto ville, unie par le commerce et par des relations 
continuelles avec les villas environnant.es, a maintefois 
placd leurs types sur le revers de see cspeces. On y re- 
trouve la t&te de Mercure et le bouc d’JEnos, la ddpouille 
de lion d'Apollonia, le lion de Cardia, la grappe de raisin 
de Maronee, le canthare de Mendd, la tfite de bdlier 
de Samotbrace, etc. et tres-souvent la tfite de boeuf de 
Dicaea. 

II n’est pas facile de determiner la position de la Dicaea 
des Erdtriens, quo Pline, iv. 17, dnumdre apres Therind 
et avant Pydna, Derra et Sciond. Avait-elle dtd fondde 
non loin de Mefchond, comme le suppose M. Koehler, 
“Urkun-den des Delisch-Attischen Bundos,” p. 175, ou 
bien faut-il la placer de Pautre cotd en Cbalcidique entre 
Gigonos et Spartolos, comme le fait M. Kiepert sur la 
carte qui accompagne le volume du “Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum” ? Ce n'est pas d moi de le ddcider, inais en tout 
cas, il no peut dtre question, ce me semble, de cbercber les 
mines de Dicaea sur F emplacement d’Ichnae, car Finflu- 
ence d’Athenes ne s’dtendait pas si avant dans Fintdrieur 
de la Macedoine et une ville situde pres de Pella, n'aurait 
pas payd rdgulidrement sa contribution pendant pres de 
trente ans, a une confdddration, en tdte de laquelle se 
trouvait Atbenes et dont Tbermd ne faisait point partie. 

Harpocration et Suidas sont dans Perreur en nommani 
Dicaeopolis la Dicaea pres d’Abdere. Etienne de Byzance 
est mieux renseignd. Il sait que le nom de DicaeopoPtes 
donnd aux habitants de Pautre Dicaea, nbmplique pas 
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de changement pour le no in de la yille et s ? ii la place en 
Thrace, eomme M4thon£ et Therm6, c’est qu'au cin- 
quieme siecle la Thrace ne finissait que Ik ou commenfait 
le royaume de Macedoine. La mention de Dicaea pr&s 
d'Abdere manque au texte de cet auteur, tel quhl est 
constitu6 aujourd’hui, mais de l'avis des commentateurs 
le passage est corrompu, et en suivant les indications 
fournies par les mamuscrits, on en viendrait probablement 
k r4tablir la mention des deux villas et k (Slimmer en 
m&me temps la phrase relative k Dicaearehie d'ltalie, la- 
quelle n'a rien k faire la. 

Ce qui surtout rend int^ressantes les listes des villes 
tributaires, c'est qu’en comparant la contribution que 
chaque cit4 avait k payer a une raeme 4poque, on arrive 
k se faire quelque id^e de Timportance relative de beau- 
coup de villes assez obscures, par rapport k d^autres, qui 
par les nombreuses monnaies qu'elles ont fait frapper, 
sont devenues depuis longtemps c^lebres en numismatique. 
Ainsi pour me borner k la Thrace et a la premiere 4poque, 
Abd&re payait 15 talents, JEnos 12, Mend4 8, Scion4 avec 
Thrambos 6, Samothrace 6 et Dicaea des Eretriens 4 
comme Singos, tandis que Dicaea pres d’Abdere ne con- 
tribuait qu'un demi-talent comme Neapolis, la colonie de 
Mend4 et comme les JEgantiens. 

En combinant ainsi les donn^es fournies par les in- 
scriptions avec celles que les monnaies nous offrent, il 
faut esp^rer qu^n arrivera un jour a 4claircir complefce- 
znent la numismatique si riche et si vari^e des villes 
grecques de la Thrace et de la Macedoine. M. Bompois 
dans les diff^rents m6moires qu’il a publics, y a dejA 
beaucoup eontribu^ pour sa part. 


J. P. Six, 
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Era of Tiberias 

Era of 

or Kingdom of Agrippa. 

Neronias, 


REMARKS. 


Death of Herod Agrippa I. 


Death of Herod, King of Chalcis, in the 8th year of 
Claudius ; Agrippa JI. succeeds at close of a.d. 48 


Oh ~ 1 r D trc Vr. a v.n y from Agrippa II. He is appointed 
■«' 'IV rarely of Philip, when twelfth year of 
Claudius *: ~ ' 1. about February, a.d. 53. 

Death of- \ s . 9 9 

Agrippa II. receives from Nero Galilee, Tiberias, 
Taricheae, Julias of Peraea, &c. 


Sixth year of Nero. 

Agrippa II. enlarges Caesarea Philippi, and calls it 
Neronias. 


Twelfth year of Nero ; seventeenth year of Agrippa 
II. Jewish war begins. 

Capture of Jotapata. Surrender of Tiberias. 

Death of Nero. Galba. Otho. Vitellius. 

Vespasian Emperor. Titus and Domitian Casern, 
Domitian’ s expedition in Gaul and Germany . 
Conquest of Judaea. 


Aristobulus, son of Herod, King of Chalcis, was 
about this time still King of Chalcis. 


Death of Vespasian. Titus. 

Death of Titus. Domitian, 

Domitian takes the name of Germanicus. 
Cos. XII. (twelfth consulship) of Domitian. 


Death of Domitian. Nerva. 

Death of Nerva. Trajan. 

Death of Agrippa II. in the third year of Trajan. 


Note. — The queries placed against certain dates in my arrangement do not mean that the reading is doubtful, but that the coins may belong to either the era of the Tetrarohy of Philip ID or to the era of Tiberias. 


i,;, 

1 ■ ,/ 




VIII. 

JEWISH NUMISMATICS. 

Being a Supplement to the “ History op Jewish Coinage 
and Money in the Old and New Testaments/’ published 
in 1864. 

§ III. COINS OH THE HEBODIAN FAMILY. 

( Continued .) 

H. Herod Agrippa II. 
a.d. 48— a.d. 100. 

Herod Agrippa II. was tlxe son of Herod Agrippa I. 
and Cypros. At tlie time of his father’s death, in a.d. 44, 
he was only seventeen years of age and was at Home, 
being educated under the Emperor Claudius. At first, 
Claudius was disposed to send the young Agrippa to 
succeed his father in the kingdom, but being persuaded 
that he was too young to undertake the cares of a large 
kingdom, he decided to commit the government of 
Agrippa II. to the supervision of a procurator, Cuspius 
Fadus. 127 ' 

In the eighth year of Claudius, which fell between the 
25th of January, a.d. 48, and the 25th of January, a.d. 
49, the uncle of Agrippa II., Herod, King of Cbalcis, 
died, leaving three sons : Aristobulus, whom he had by his 
first wife Mariamne, daughter of Joseph, nephew of Herod, 
and of Olympias (the daughter of Herod I. by Malthace) ; 

127 Jos., “ Antiq.” xix. 9, 2 ; “ Bell. Jucl.” ii. 11, 6. 
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and Bernicianus and Hyrcanus, both of whom he had 
by his second wife Bernice, his niece (daughter of 
Agrippa I.). Claudius set aside these children and con- 
ferred the kingdom of Chalcis on Agrippa II. 128 

Four years later Claudius, having completed the 
twelfth year of his reign (25th January, a.d. 53), took 
from Agrippa II. the kingdom of Chalcis, when he had 
been governor thereof for four years, and gave him 
instead the tetrarchy of Philip II., Batanea, Trachonitis, 
and Abila, which last had been the tetrarchy of Lysanias. 129 
This took place about February, a.d. 53. 

On the 13th of October, a.d. 54, Claudius died and 
Nero succeeded him. 

Nero in the first year of his reign (a.d. 54 — 55) gave 
to Aristobulus, the son of Herod, King of Chalcis, the 
government of Lesser Armenia, and bestowed upon 
Agrippa II. a certain part of Galilee, the cities of 
Tiberias and Taricheae, with Julias, a city of Pereea, and 
fourteen villages near it. 130 

About a.d. 60, Agrippa II. and Bernice his sister — 
concerning the nature of whose equivocal intercourse 
with each other there had been some grave conversation, 
and who in consequence persuaded Polemo, King of 
Cilicia, to marry her 131 — paid a visit to the Homan 
governor Festus, at Caesarea. It was before them that 
Paul made his famous speech which drew forth the 
ironical and contemptuous answer, ^Thou will soon 
persuade me to be a Christian. 132 

128 Jos., “Antiq.” xx. 5, 2; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 12, 1. 

129 Jos., “ Antiq.” xx. 7, 1 ; “Bell. Jud. M ii. 12, 8. 

130 Jos., “Antiq.” xx. 8, 4 ; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 13, 2. In ibis 

last passage Josephus mentions Abila, but it had already been 
given to Agrippa II. by Claudius (see note 129). 

131 Jos., “Antiq.” xx. 7, 3. 

133 The Authorised Version (Actsxxvi. 28) has — “ AfotosUhou 
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After the decease of Festus, which took place probably 
about the end of a.d. 61, 133 Albinus was sent to Judeca as 
Procurator, and, according to Josephus, 134 -it was about this 
time that Agrippa II. much enlarged the city of Cmsarea- 
Philippi, calling it Neronias , in honour of the Emperor 
Nero. 

The Jewish war commenced in the second year of the 
government of Gessius Florus and the twelfth year of 
Nero, 135 and Josephus states, 136 that the twelfth year of 
Nero was the seventeenth year of Agrippa II. 

It will therefore be necessary to examine here the 
question of the dates recorded in the passages of Josephus, 
as there is evidently some confusion. 

Agrippa II. is King of Chalcis in the eighth year of 
Claudius. The eighth year of Claudius commenced 25th 
of January, a.d* 48, and ended 25th of January, a.d. 49. 

The first year of Nero commenced 13th of October, a.d. 
54, and ended 13th of October, a.d. 55. Consequently 
the twelfth year of Nero commenced 13th of October, a.d. 
65, and ended 13th of October, a.d. 66. 

If then the month of April, a.d. 66, was included in 
the seventeenth year of Agrippa II., we shall find by 
counting back that the month of April of the first year of 
Agrippa II. would be the month of April, a.d. 50, from 
which it is clear that the first year of Agrippa II. could not 


persuadest me to be a Christian.” On this question see Cony- 
bcare and Howson, “Life of St. Paul,” vol. ii. p. 367, note ; T. 
Lewin, “ Life of St. Paul,” vol. ii. p. 179, note. 

133 The Procurator question will receive attention in the next 
section of this series of papers. 

134 Jos., “ Antiq.” xx. 9, 4. 135 Ibid., xx. 11, 1. 

m UfxxreXdfjLfiave rrjv ap-ftjv 6 TroXefxos ScoSe/caro) fxev era tjjs 
Nepwos rjye/Jiovias €7rraKaSeKdru) Se n?s 'kyplmra fiacnXdas ’Apre- 
fuorlov {j.r}v6s. Jos., “Bell. Jud.” ii, 14, 4. The month Arte- 
midus here alluded to corresponds to April — May, a.d. 66. 
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be the eighth of Claudius, which was included between 
23th January, a.d. 48, and 25th of January, a.d, 49. 

We should therefore perhaps read in Josephus “in the 
ninth year,” instead of “ in the eighth.” 

Chaleis was, however, taken away from Agrippa II. 
when he had been governor four years. This took place, 
as we have already shown, about February, a.d. 53, at 
the commencement of the thirteenth year of Claudius. 
The thirteenth year of Claudius commenced 25th of 
January, a.d. 53, and four years back would give us a.d. 
49 for the commencement of the reign of Agrippa II. at 
Chaleis. 

Were we then to retain the words of Josephus, “in the 
eighth year of Claudius,” in one passage, we should per- 
haps read in the other “ the eighteenth year of Agrippa,” 
instead of “the seventeenth.” 

A table 137 will better elucidate the above statements : — 


25th January, 

8th year of Claudius- 
9th „ ,, 

10th „ „ - 

nth „ „ - 

12 th ,, „ 

13th ,, ,, 

13th October, 

1st year of Nero 
2nd ,, „ - 

3rd „ „ 

4th „ ,, — 

5th ,, ,, — 

6th ,, ,, — 

7th „ ,, — 

8th „ „ — 

9th „ „ - 

10th „ „ - 

11th „ „ - 

12th „ „ - 


A.D. 

48 . 

:*c 2 

50 i 

:«z® 

-53~ l 
~54~ 6 


Agrippa II. succeeds Herod, King of 
^ Chaleis, at close of a.d. 48. 

2 

3 

4 

5“ 


-end of the royalty of Chaleis after 
four years’ government. 


7 

8 
9 

10 
11 
—12 
-13 
14 
is 
16 
•—17 
18 


6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 


17 April, a.d. 66 (’Aprf/iialou utjvbg) 
Jos. “Bell. Jud.,” ii. 14, 4. 


All circumstances considered, it seems better to correct 
the words of Josephus, “in the eighth year of Claudius,” 


137 See also our General Table at end of this section. 
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to “ the ninth year of Claudius,” and to assume that the 
ninth year of Claudius, i.e. between January, a.d. 49, and 
January, a.d. 50, was the first year of Agrippa^s reign at 
Chalcis. This era ended four years after in a.d. 53. 
The seventeenth year of Agrippa II. would in this case 
correspond to the twelfth year of Nero. 138 

las ^ith reference to these dates De Saulcy (Mem. de la Soc. 
Franc, de Num., 1869, p. 37) says : — “ Si Fannee xvii. d ’Agrippa 
correspond a la douzieme de Neron, comprise entre Je 13 octo- 
bre 65 et le 18 octobre 66, c’est que forcemeat notre historien 
compte ces annees de regne a partir du moment oil Agrippa II. 
reeut la royaute de Chalcis. C’est en Tan 8 de Claude (24 janvier 
48 a 24 janvier 49, read 25 janvier) que cela a eu lieu, et il y a bien 
exactement dix-sept ans entre ces dates.” This is not correct. 
There are exactly “ dix-huit ans entre ces dates ” (see the Table 
above). In another passage (p. 41) De Saulcy, after examining the 
dates, writes: “ Tout deviendrait clair, si Ton remphi^ait, dans le 
texte de Josephe, Fannee viii. par Fannee ix.,” whilst in a third 
place (p. 42), he adds, “ II est done plus probable que c’est le 
ckifire 17 de Fannee d’Agrippa, correspondante a Fannee xii. de 
Neron, qui est inexact, et qu’il faut remplacer ce chifire 17 par 
le chifire 18. C’est la ce qne nous admettons en definitive.” 
These statements seem to contradict each other, hut De Saulcy 
in a Table eventually adopts the dates which I have given, and 
which I believe to be the correct ones. 

The Eev. H. Browne, writer of the article Chronology in 
Kitto’s “Cyclopedia of Biblical Literature,” referring to the 
succession^ Agrippa II. to his uncle’s dominions and to the pas- 
saged Josephus (“Bell. Jud.” ii. 14, 4), says that “ for iirra- 
K<u8e/<aTov we must read eweaKaiSeKarov,’’ and adds that, “all 
indications point to the year 49, and it is remarkable that that 
is the year named by Orosius (‘Hist.’ vii. 6: ‘ninth year of 
Claudius ’) from some lost source of intelligence ; ut JosbjjJuis 
tradit , he says; but that is a mistake.” But if any alteration 
should be made in this passage of Josephus, it should surely he 
to “ o/cTw/catSe/carov,” which, as the Table shows, would more 
correctly bring the year to a.d. 49. 

Mr. Lewin (“Fasti Sacri,” p. 288, No. 1726) explains the 
passage in Josephus as follows: — “In the passage from the 
‘ Wars,’ Josephus reckons the reign of Agrippa, not as he had’ 
done in the case of Herod the Great by consular or Jewish 
years, viz., from every 1 January or 1 Nisan, but by actual 
years from the commencement of the reign of Agrippa de facto 
in the second quarter of a.d. 49. The reason of his here com- 

VOL. XV. N.S. V % 
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About February, a.d. 53, commenced the era of the 
tetrarchy of Philip. 

The era of the actual kingdom of Agrippa II, (or, as I 
called it in my book, the “ era of Tiberias”) commenced 
according to De Saulcy in a.d. 55, when the addition was 
made to his territory. Whether Agrippa II. did commence 
counting this era in a.d. 55, or at a later date, will be 
discussed presently in these pages. 

In a.d. 67, Vespasian conducted the Jewish war which 
Nero had committed to him. In the month of Artemisius 
(April — May), a.d. 67, 139 he entered Galilee, and after 
forty-seyen days’ siege took Iotapata, on the fifth day of 
the month Panemus (June — July), in the thirteenth year 
of the reign of Nero, a.d. 67. 140 On the fourth day of the 
same month Vespasian returned to Ptolemais, and from 
thence to Caesarea. Joppa was then taken. 141 Shortly after 
Vespasian removed from Caesarea and went to Caesarea- 
Philippi, where he spent twenty days with Agrippa II. 142 

Tiberias and Tarickeae, both of which cities formed 
part of the kingdom of Agrippa II., were next attacked 
by Vespasian “for the sake of Agrippa,” as Josephus 
says. 143 Tiberias soon surrendered, and Taricheae yielded 

puting in this way probably was that the historian, as the con- 
temporary of this Agrippa, knew the exact time when his reign 
commenced, and could not with propriety, when giving the year 
of Nero’s actual reign, adopt a different mode of calculation as 
to Agrippa’s reign. Had Josephus computed the reign of 
Agrippa, like that of Herod, from 1 January or 1 Nisan next 
preceding his accession to the throne, the 19th April, a.d. 66, 
which was after the commencement of the new Roman year on 
1 January and the new Jewish year on 1 Nisan, would neces- 
sarily have fallen under the eighteenth and not the seventeenth 
year of Agrippa.” 139 Jos., “Bell.- Jud.” iii. 7, 8. 

140 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iii. 7, 86. 

141 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iii. 9, 1 — 4. 

142 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iii. 9, 7. 

143 Jos., “Bell. Jud.” loc. cit , 
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on the 8th of Gorpieeus (August — September). 144 Ves- 
pasian made a present of many of the prisoners to 
Agrippa II. 145 

Agrippa II. had for seven months been laying siege to 
Gamala when Vespasian came to his assistance. Shortly 
after Agrippa II. was wounded in the right elbow by a 
sling-stone. 146 Gamala was taken the 23rd of the month 
Hyperberetseus (September — October), a.ix 67. 

No place in Galilee now remained but the small city 
of Gischala, and this surrendered to Titus. 

About February, a.o. 68, Vespasian entered Gadara, 147 
and about May, Jericho. 148 Vespasian then returned to 
Caesarea, where he heard of the death of Nero and of the 
accession of Galba. 149 Vespasian immediately sent his 
son Titus to Galba, to receive his commands about the 
Jews ; Agrippa II. accompanied him. On their way at 
Corinth they heard of the death of Galba 150 and that Otho 
had succeeded him. Titus immediately returned to his 
father, and Agrippa II. continued his journey to Rome. 151 
During this year (a.d. 69) the J ewish war was suspended 
and Jerusalem was left to the factions of J ohn and the 
Zealots, and of Simon. 152 

Otho, who only reigned ninety-five days, died, and 


144 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iii. 10, 10. 146 Ibid., be. tit. 

146 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iv. 1, 2, 3. 147 Ibid., iv. 7, 3. 

148 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iv. 8, 1. 

149 Jos., '‘Bell. Jud.” iv. 9, 2. 

160 Galba was killed January 15, a.d, 69 (Clinton, F. R., 
vol. i. p. 52). 

161 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iv. 9, 2 ; Tac., “ Hist.” i. 10 ,* ii. 1, 2, 4. 
Whether Agrippa II. saw Otho or Vitellius who succeeded Mm, 
I cannot say, and he returned to Syria to join Vespasian some 
time in a.d 69. (“Mox per occultos suorum uuntios excitus 
ab urbe Agrippa, ignaro adhuc Vitellio, celeri navigatione pro- 
per averat.” — Tac., “Hist.” ii. 81.) 

199 Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage, ,5 p. 155, seq. Further 
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Yitellius, who was in Gaul, was chosen emperor. 153 He 
reigned only eight months and five days, and was slain 
on December 22nd, a.d. 69. 

Meanwhile Yespasian, on the fifth day of the month 
Daesius (May — June), a.d. 69, marched against those places 
which were not yet overthrown, and left nothing to the 
Jews but Herodium, Masada, Machserus, and Jerusalem. 151 
After these successes, Yespasian again returned to 
Caesarea, and there heard of the troubles at Rome and of 
the election of Yitellius. 155 

Of the election of Yespasian, it is necessary to say more 
than simply to record the fact. 

According to the testimony of Tacitus, 156 Yespasian was 
elected emperor at Alexandria on the 1st of July {Kal. Jul.), 
a.d. 69, and in J udsea, where he then was, on the 3rd of July 
{quint o nonas Julias), and shortly after, July 15 {ante idus 
Julias), through all Syria. Suetonius 157 makes the same 
statement as regards the election at Alexandria on the Kal. 
Jul., but with respect to the election in J udsea, says quinto 
idus Julias (July 11). The date given by Tacitus (July 1) 
is considered to be the correct one. 158 Josephus, on the other 
hand, relates 159 that when Yespasian had overthrown all the 
places near to Jerusalem he returned to Caesarea, and there 
heard that Yitellius was elected emperor. Yespasian and his 
army were indignant, and the soldiers at a large meeting 


Revolts ^ Wl11 be aUudeii to UEder tIle section “ Coins of the 

« XT- en ^ ered Rome before 18th July, a.d. 69 (Tae 

Hist.’ u. 91 ; Suet., “ Vitell.” 11) ’ 

151 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iv. 9, 9. 

Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” iv. 10, 2. 

189 “Hist.” ii. 79—81. 

157 “ Vesp.” 6. 

quoted! 6 “° teS by LipSiUS ’ Ernestius Pagius to passages 
159 “ Bell. Jud.” iv. 10, 1—6. 
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declared Yespasian emperor, threatening him with death 
if he refused to accept the dignity. Upon this he wrote 
to Tiberius Alexander, the governor of Egypt and Alex- 
andria (who had formerly — from a.d. 46 to a.d. 48 — 
been procurator of Judaea 160 ), asking his support, and the 
day on which Tiberius Alexander administered the oath 
to the soldiers, namely, the Kalends of July, a.d, 69, is 
considered to be the beginning of the reign of Yespasian. 

The Jewish war, ending with the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, was concluded by Titus in a.d. 70. 

Agrippa II. (who resided at Rome after the destruction 
of Jerusalem, and his people) is said to have received the 
honours of the prsetorship and an accession of territory 
from Yespasian. 161 He' died at Rome in the third year of 
the reign of the Emperor Trajan, a.d. 100J 62 

Agrippa II. was the last Jewish prince of the Herodian 
line. 


160 See under the “ Procurators/’ § IY. This Alexander was 
afterwards a great friend of Titus and was made a general of 
the army under him (Jos., “Bell. Jud.” v. 1, 6), and was pre- 
sent at the capture of Jerusalem (Jos., “Bell. Jud.” vi. 4, 8.) 

161 Milman, “Hist, of the Jews/’ vol. iii. p. 86; Smith, 
“Dipt, of Biog.” vol. i. p. 78. 

163 TlapeXafte TYfv dp^rjv tirl KXavSlov, rjv£tf6v) Se ini Ncpwvos, 
Kal en /jlclXXov ini Omcrnacriavov, reXevra Se ha rphio Tpaiavov. 
— Phot., “ Cod.” 88. Trajan, when in Germany, was adopted 
by Nerva in a.d. 97 (Victor, “Epifc.” p. 870 ; Plin., “Paneg.” 
c. 8). Nerva died three months after, Jan. 25, a.d. 98, when 
Trajan succeeded him. In a.d. 99 Trajan returned to Rome. 
His third year of government will therefore he a.d. 100. 
Froelich (“Reg. Yet.” p. 95) is also of opinion that Agrippa II. 
died in a.d, 100. He says : — “Enimvero . . . ex alio Josephi 
ipsius testimonio Lib. XVIIL Anti quit. G. V., pag. 885 [xviii. 
5, 8] satis certo deducimus ; proxime circa annum sera Christi 
100, Agrippam II. vitam finisse ; ita habet de Herodis Magni 
posteris, Efye erros ejcarov erw i£o8ov trwe/fy, TrXrjv 6Xt ywv, 
noXXol Se rj(rau, Biacj>6apyjvnt rovs ‘HpcoSou a noyovovs. Herodos 
obiit anno ante asram Christi quarto ; si igitur poster! Herodis, 
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Obv.~ BACIAEn. ArpmnOY. Head of Agrippa II. 
to left, laureated (?) 

Iiev,' — L. I. An anchor. (Beichardt, Num. Chron., N.S., 
vol. iv. p. 178 ; cf. Num. Chron,, N.S., vol. ii. 
p. 274; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 115; 
and Be Saulcy, Mem. de la Soc, Eran^. de Num., 
1869, p. 28, A. No. 1.) 

De Saulcy has failed to keep^ himself an fait with 
the study of Jewish coins, and takes no notice of the 
republication of this piece in vol. iv. of the Numismatic 
Chronicle. 

Remarks on Coins of Agrippa II., without the Name of Emperor . 

De Saulcy (p. 48) seems rather to question if this coin 
should he really attributed to Agrippa II., and, as I have 
already stated, was ignorant of the republication of this 
piece. He however, assuming that it is of Agrippa II., is 
uncertain to which era to ascribe the coin. 

The year 10 of the era of Chalcis answers to a.d. 
58—59. 


prater paucos , intra sseculum obiere ; inter paucos illos utique 
Agrippa II. fuit, quern vararov (postremum) Herodiadum regnan- 
tium appellat J ustus Tiberiensis, . . . qui itaque post sceeulum t 
ab Herodis obitu, decessit ; igitur circa annum centedmum am. 
Christiana Be Saulcy (“ Num. de la Terr e- Saint e," 1874) in 
pne passage (p. 816) says that Agrippa II. died in a.d. 99, and 
in another (p. 885) in a.d. 100. Mr. Lewin (“ Fasti Sacri,” p. 
356, No. 2111) assigns his death to a.d. 99. Tillemont (quoted 
by Eckhel, vol. iii. p. 496) places his death in a.d. 98. I do 
not know on what authority. 
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The year 10 of the era of Philij) corresponds to a.d. 
62—63. 

The year 10 of the kingdom of Agrippa is a.d. 64 — 65, 
or of the era of Tiberias, a.d. 70 — 71. 

To which of these years shall the coin be assigned? 

Mr. Reichardt, 163 when he first published this coin, 
assumed that Agrippa II. counted the years of his reign 
from his father's death in a.d. 44, but that lie did not 
take the government at once till Claudius, in a.d. 53 
(being the tenth year of his, Agrippa' s, reign), bestowed 
upon him the title of king, on which occasion he thought 
himself entitled to cause coins to be struck in his name 
as king. 

I have already stated 164 that I do not agree with the 
date given by Mr. Reichardt, and that I did not consider 
that Agrippa II. commenced counting the years of 
his reign till he succeeded his uncle Herod, king of 
Ohalcis, in a.d. 48. 

Of the four different dates to which this piece could 
be assigned, a question that De Saulcy leaves unanswered, 
I am. inclined to think, as I thought in 1864, 165 that the 
year ten refers to the tenth year of the Chalcian era, a.d. 
58, for the reason, that the right of striking coins with 
the head of Agrippa II. must have been peremptorily put 
a stop to, as in the next year, a.d. 59, and in all future 
years, his coins bear either the head of a town or the 
head of a reigning emperor. 

I do not, therefore, think that this coin was issued as 
late as a.d. 62 — 63, a.d. 64 — 65 or a.d. 70 — 71. 

Still, this is conjectural. 


163 Hum. Chron., N.8., 1862, voh ii. p. 274. 
m “Hist, of lew. Coinage,” p. 115. 

165 “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 116. 
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AgRIPJPA II., WITH OR WITHOUT THE NAME OF NERO. 

1 . Obv.— Legend lost. Head of Nero to the right, laureated ; 

in front, the lituus , 

Bev.~ Eni — baciae— Arpinn — neph— nie 

(Nepftjvtew) within an olive crown. (“ Tresor,” 
PI. LX. No. 13; Madden, p. 116, No. 1; De 
Saulcy, 1M p. 28, B. No. 1.) 

2. Obv. — N EPI2N . Head of Nero to the right, laureated. 

Rev. — Same legend and type. (“ Tresor,” PL LX. No. 14 ; 
Madden, p. 116, No. 2 ; De Saulcy, p. 28, B. 
No. 2. De Saulcy adds that he cannot see on 
this coin, as I had given, the word CEB AC - 

TOC) 

3. Obv. — NEP.QN KAI . . . Head of Nero to the right, 

laureated. 

Bev, — Same legend and type. (British Museum ; Madden, 
p. 116, No. 8 ; De Saulcy, p. 28, B. No. 8.) * 

4. obv.— MEPX2NIAA . . KAICAP! ArPIOA. Tur- 

retecl female head to the right. 

Rev.— B AC* [ArP ET]OYC Al TOY KAICC Two 

cornua-copise ; between them a caduceits. (Wigan 
Coll. ; Madden, p. 117, No. 4; De Saulcy, p. 28, 
A. No. 2.) 

5. Obv, — BAC I A€OC (sic) MAPKOY ArPinflOY, 

holding ears of corn and poppy-heads. 

Bev, — ETOYC Al TOY within a circle, and written 
around the monogram (KC^). 107 (Madden, 
p. 117, No. 5; “Tresor,” PI. LX. No. 15; 
Cavedoni, Num. Bibl. [Italian work] , Pl. I. No. 6 ; 
De Saulcy, p. 28, A. No, 8.) 


166 References, except when otherwise stated, are to De Saulcy ’s 
paper, “ On the Coins of the Agrippas,” in the Mem. de la Soc. 
Franc, de Num. et de Arch., p. 26 seq., Paris, 1869. 

167 De Saulcy has not taken any notice of the curious little 
copper coin with the legend XAAKOYX and date ET. RK, 
assigned by Cavedoni to Agrippa II. (Madden, “Hi st. of Jew. 
Coinage,” p. 120). I have already alluded to Mr. Conder’s 
interpretation of the date in a former portion of this series of 
papers (see § I.). 
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Remarks on Coins of Ayr ippa II. , with or without the Name of 

Nero. 

Nos. 3, 2, and 3 are undated. Nos. 4 and 5 bear a 
double date ETOYC Ai TOY KAI XJZ—le. “year XL, 
which is also VI.” 

Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 4 were struck at Caesarea-Philippi, a 
town, as we have already mentioned, to which. Agrippa II. 
gave the name of Neronias about a.d. 61. 

No. 5 has not the name of the town in which it was 
struck. In all probability it was also issued at Neronias. 
From this coin we learn that Agrippa II. assumed the 
name of Marcus from Marcus Agrippa. 

With respect to the date of the issue of Nos. 4 and 5, 
De Saulcy (p. 48) says : — “ II n’y a pas a h6siter, Tan XI. 
de Tere de Chalcis se repartit sur les annees 59 et 60 ; l’an 
VI. de la royaute definitive sur les annees 60 et 61. O’est 
done dans Fannie 60 que nos deux jolies petites monnaies 
d* Agrippa II. ontet£ frappees aCesarde de Philippe,” and 
adds in a note ; — “ II ne peut etre ici question, comme le 
croit Madden, d’une annee de Neron et d'une annee 
d* Agrippa II,” 

Nos. 1, 2, and 3 are consequently also classed by De 
Saulcy to a.d. 60. 

It may now be as well to say a few words respecting 
the “ dre de la royaut<§ definitive d' Agrippa II.,” 
which De Saulcy makes to commence in a.d. 55, when 
Agrippa II. received from Nero Galilee, Tiberias, 
Tarichese, Julias of Persea, with other villages of Persea. 

It will be remembered that from certain coins of 
Domitian bearing the date ET, KS (year 26), and the 
designation of the twelfth consulship (Cos. XII.), it was 
thought that the true commencement of the era “ de la 

vol. xv. n.s. Q 
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royauti definitive " (or, as I called it, “ the era of Tiberias") 
was in the eighth year of Nero, a.d. 61. 168 

These coins of Domitian, which will be found described 
in their proper place, 169 are, however, considered by De 
Saulcy to have no connection with the “ era of Agrippa II. " 
but with a “ special era of the town of Neronias f and he 
has consequently based his arrangement of a portion of 
the series on the commencement of Agrippa’s era from 
A.D. 55. 

But the coins, with or without the name of Nero, above 
described (Nos. 1 to 5), although undoubtedly struck at 
Neronias , are not assigned by De Saulcy to the special era 
of Neronias , but to the era of Chalcis . And why ? 

Because the “year XL, which is also YI.,” could not 
possibly belong to an era the eleventh year of which 
would be in a.d. 71. 

I quite agree with De Saulcy that the “year XI.” 
refers to the Chalcian era, a.d. 59-60, but if the coins of 
Domitian above alluded to can be considered as fixing the 
correct period of commencement of the “ era of Agrippa,” 
then I am still of opinion that the “year YI.” is the 
sixth year of Nero, a.d. 59 — 60. 

Further discussion of the dates on these coins of. 
Domitian will be given in loco . 


Agrippa II., with the Name of Yespasian. 

1« Obv.— AYTOKPA. OYECFIA, C6BACTO. Head 
of Yespasian to the right, laureated. 

lev . — ET. Al BA. ArPinnA. Deity, with modius on 
head, standing to left, holding ears of corn and 
cornu-copias. (" Tresor,” PI. LXL No. 1; De 


168 Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 181. 

169 See under Domitian, Nos. 10, 11, 12, 18. 
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Saulcy, p. 28, 0. No, 1. The specimen which I 
published (p. 121, No. 1) from that in the British 
Museum has the obverse legend AYTOKPA. 
OYEC. KAICAPI CBACT Sl[sic].) 

2. Obo.— AYTOKPA. OYECflA. KAICAPI C6- 
BACT. Type as No. 1. Countermark on neck. 

itei’.-ETOY, HI BA. ArPirinA. Type as No. 1. 
(“Tresor,” Pl. LXI. No. 8; Madden, p. 122, 
No. 8 ; De Saulcy, p. 29, C. No. 2, who says 
that the piece is of pot in and not iE.) 

8. Ohv.— AYT . . API C6BACT. Type as No. 1. 

Rev.— ETOY. KS BA. ArPIflflA. Typo as No. 1. 
A crescent above the right arm of the goddess. 
(De Saulcy, p. 29, C. No. 8 ; a second example 
has the obverse legend AYTOKPA. OYEC- 

riACI ACTQ; cf. Madden, p. 122, 

No. 4, from an impression received from M. 
Cohen.) 

4. Ohv. — AYTOKPA, OYEC n AC I . KAICAPI C€- 

BACT. Type as No. 1. 

Rev. — ETOY. K 2 BA. AFPinnA. Type as No. 1. 
Star above the right arm of the goddess. (“Tre- 
sor,” Pl. LXI. No. 4 ; Madden, p. 128, No. 5 ; 
De Saulcy, p. 29, C. No. 4.) 

5. Ohv.— AYTOKPA. OYEC n A ACTfl. 

Type as No. 1. 

Z^.-ETOY. KO BA. APPHnA (sic). Type as No. 1. 
(“ Tr6sor,” Pl. LXI. No. 5 ; Madden, p. 128, 
No. 6; De Saulcy, p. 29, C. No. 5, who adds ; 

“ Un exemplaire entre mes mains porte Am • 

nriA.”) 

With respect to this coin, De Saulcy says that “ Le 
No. 3 de Madden, p. 125, attribue a Titus, doit etre notre 
No. 5 [the coin above described] de Yespasien. — 
(‘Tresor,’ Pl. LXI., No. 6, avec L. KO BA. Nous ne 
savons d’ou sort cette pitiee).” 

The No. 3 was published by me from a specimen in 
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tie British Museum. There are no traces on it either of 
TITH or OYEC. Korean anything certain he gathered 
from the portrait, though I was of opinion that it was 
more like the face of Titus. Moreover, I felt corroborated 
in my views from the fact of a similar coin being engraved 
in the “Tr4sor ” (PI. LXI. No. 6), but with the legend 
L. KO BA. The obverse legend of this coin is clearly 
engraved AYTOK. TITOC KAICAP C£BAC., but the 
reverse legend, which is given as L. KG BA. 
ArPinriA, is so obscure, that it is quite impossible to 
distinguish any portion of it with certainty. 

The reverse type, though, of both these coins — i.e. that 
described by me, and that described in the “ Tresor,” is 
“ Victory to the right, holding wreath and palm-branch 
whilst the type given by De Saulcy (No. 5) is the goddess 
with modius. What then does De Saulcy mean by his 
statement — “ Le No. 3 de Madden, p. 125, attribue a Titus, 
doit etre notre No. 5 de Vespasien ?” I do not know. 

Moreover, there is no reason why coins of Titus with 
the date ETOY. KO or L. KO., should not exist, as we 
shall see later. 

Remarks on Coins of Agrippa II. with the Name of Vespasian. 

De Saulcy’s Arrangement (p. 49). — No. 1 , with the 
date ET. Al, year 14 of the “ ere definitive,” was struck 
immediately after the election of Vespasian— i.e. in the 
month of July, a.b. 69, probably at the metropolis of one 
of Agrippa’s tetrarchies. 

No. 2, with the date ETOY. HI, year 18 of the same 
era, was struck at the same town between the years 
a.d. 72 and 73. 

No. 3, bearing the date ETOY. KS (year 26), in the 
same town, and certainly during the lifetime of Vespa- 
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sian; but it cannot be dated from the “ ere definitive/' but 
from the “era of Chalcis," and represents a.d. 74 — 75. 

* De Saulcy adds: — “Pourquoi ce changement d'&re? 
nous Tignorons ; mais nous ne pouvons mdconnaitre que 
cette ere a ete employee, puisque I os&phe s'en sert pour 
designer Fannee du regne d’Agrippa II. 7 correspondant & 
Tan XII. de Neron. II est vrai que cet £crivain a dcrit 
l’an XVII. au lieu de Tan XVIII. ; mais cela ne change 
rien d la conclusion." 170 

No. 4, dated ETOY* KZ (year 27), is also dated from 
the era of Chalcis, and was struck in a.d. 75—76. 

No. 5, ETOY. KO (year 29), dated from the same era, 
and was issued in a.d. 77 — 78, the year that preceded the 
death of Vespasian. 

De Saulcy also observes that the two groups are distinct in 
the manner of marking the dates. In the former the units 
precede the tens, in the latter the tens precede the units. 

F. W. Madden's Arrangement. — No. 1, date ET. Af 
(year 14). Similar coins with this date are known of Titus 
(L. I A) and Domitian (L. IA), which are described in loco. 

All are attributed by De Saulcy to a.d. 69. 

It may be remarked that on the coin of Titus there are 
the titles of Autokrator and Sebastos , which might lead 
one to suppose that it was not issued till after the death of 
Vespasian in a.d. 79, but there is no era giving that date 
to which it could possibly be assigned, and it is more than 
likely that, as Titus was associated with his father in the 
tribunitian power, and made Imperator in a.d. 71, 171 that 
he was considered in Syria to be the real colleague of 
Vespasian* and to participate in all the Imperial honours. 

170 1 have already alluded to this in the short account of 
Agrippa II.’s life earlier in this section. (See note 188.) 

171 EckheJ, vol. vi. p. 851, 
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I am not, however, of De Saulcy ? s opinion respecting 
the date of the issue of these pieces. 

In a.d. 68, on the death of Nero, as I have above* 
shown, Agrippa II. accompanied Titns on their way to 
Rome to take orders from Galba about the Jews. On the 
road they heard of the death of Galba and of the accession 
of Otko, and whilst Agrippa II. continued his journey to 
Rome, Titus returned to his father. 

Did Agrippa II. .return to Vespasian without seeing 
Otho or Vitellius, and could he have been with him so 
early as July, a.d. 69, when Vespasian was proclaimed 
Emperor ? I cannot with certainty say. 172 

In any case it seems to me excessively improbable that 
coins of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian, with the name 
of Agrippa II., should have been issued at the very 
moment when Vespasian was elected Emperor, and in the 
very midst of the excitement taking place at this time. 

When the Jewish war was concluded, in a.d. 70, and 
matters were more settled in Palestine and at Rome, Ves- 
pasian is said to have presented Agrippa II. with addi- 
tions to his territory, and I am therefore the more 
inclined to think that the coins of Domitian with the date 
EX. KS, and to which I shall allude in their proper 
place, give us the standard of an era to which many of 
the coins of Agrippa II. may be assigned. 

Assuming this to he the case, the coins of Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, with the dates ET. Al, and L. I A 
were struck in a.d. 74 — 75. 

I do not think that anything can he gathered from the 

difference of the expression for the word a year ” ET. 

and L. 

No. 2. Date ETOY. HI (year 18). This belongs to 
172 See the note No. 151, in the life of Agrippa IL ~~ 
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the same era as the previous coins, and, according to my 
theory, should he assigned to a.d. 78 — 79. 

No. 3. Date ETOY. KS (year 26). I agree with De 
Saulcy that this date must be reckoned from the Chalcian 
era, and that the coin was issued in a.d. 74—75. 

No. 4. Date ETOY. KZ (year 27). Also Chalcian 
era. Issued in a.d, 75 — 76. 

No. 5. Date ETOY. KG (year 29). Also Chalcian era. 
Issued in a.d. 77 — 78. 

AOBIPPA II., WITH THE NAME OF TlTXTS. 

1 . Obv.— AYTOKP . . . CAP TIT. C6BAC, Head 
of Titus to the right, laureated. 

Bev.—L' IA BACI. APPinOY. Deity (without mo- 
dius) standing to left, holding ears of corn and 
cornu-copise. (De Saulcy [from his own collec- 
tion], p. 29, D, No. 1; he adds, “No. 2 de 
Madden, p. 121 et 122, qui attribue faussement 
cette piece a Vespasien.” — “ Tresor,” PI. LXI. 
No. 2. The coin engraved in the “Tresor” is 
very indistinct, hut the description given in the 
text of that work is AYTOKP A. OYEC . . * 
CEBACTil. I do not doubt that De Saulcy’s 
attribution is correct.) 



2. Obv.— AYTOKP. TITOC KAIC . . C€B. Type 
as No. 1. 

] Rev . — L. IA BAG. Arpinn. Victory walking to the 
right, holding a palm and a crown. (Beichardt, 
“ Numismatische Zeitschrift,” 1871, p. 88, seq . 
Wien. De Saulcy, p. 29, D, No. 2, publishes a 
variety with the legend L. I A. BAC. ATPI- 
nOY. He adds: “Madden, p. 126 et 127, 
doute de 1’ existence de cette piece. II a bien 
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tort! J’en possede un exemplaire.” Tins state- 
ment is incorrect, and shows that the English 
language must be imperfectly understood by Do 
Saulcy. I never doubted the existence of pieces 
of this date.— The coin is also published by Mion- 
net, vol. v. p. 572, No. 110 ; and in the “Tresor,” 
PI. LXI. No. 7. De Saulcy also publishes a bar- 
barous piece of the same type, D, No. 8.) 

8. Oil).— AVTOK . . KAIC • . . ACTOC. Type as 
No. 1. 

Rev. — ETOY. I© BA. ArPHHlA. Deity with mo- 
dius on head standing to the left, holding cars of 
com and cornu-eopi«. (Madden, p. 124, No. 1, 
from the specimen in Paris ; De Saulcy, p. 29, 
D, No. 4.) 

4. Oir.— AYTOKP. TITOC KAICAP C6BAC. 

Type as No. 1. 

Rev. — ETOY. K. BA. AfPII! . . Victory walking to 
the right holding a crown and a palm. (Mionnet, 
vol. v. p. 573, No. 118 ; Madden, p. 126, note 3.) 

5. Obv.— AYTOKP. TITOC KAICAP C£BA. Type 

as No. 1. 

Rev.— ETO. KS BA- ArPinilA. Same type as No. 
4 ; before the Victory, a star. (Madden, p. 125, 
No. 2; cf. “Tresor,” PI. LXI. Nos. 10, 11 ; De 
Saulcy, p. 30, D, No. 6.) 

6. Obv. — . . . ITOC KAICAP CEBAC- Type as 

No. 1. 

.Rev.— ETO. ks b. . . rpirm . Same type as No. 4 ; 
a crescent above the arm which holds the crown, 
(De Saulcy, p. SO, D, No. 5.) 

7. obv.— AYTOKP. T . -- KAICAP C6BAC. Type 

as No, 1. 

Rev. — ETO* KZ BA- ATPinnA. Same type as No. 
4 ; in the field, a crescent. (Mionnet, vol. v. 
p. 573, No. 117 ; Madden, p. 126, note B.) 

8. Obv.— AYTOK- TITOC KAICAP CCBAC- Type 

as No. 1. 

Rev. — L- KG BA- AfPimiA. Type as No. 4. 
(“ Tresor,” PI. LXI. No. 6; Madden, p, 125.) 
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9. Obv. — AVTOK CEBACTU. Type as No. 1. 

Rev. — ETOY. KO BA. ArPinn. Type as No. 4. 

(Madden, p. 125, No. 3.) 

I have already made some remarks on these two coins 
’"under “ Yespasian, No. 5.” No. 8 is certainly a coin of 
Titus. No. 9 may be a Yespasian. 

Remarks on Coins of Agrippa II., with the Naim of Titus. 

De Saulcy’s Arrangement (p. 50). — No. 1, with the 
date L. I A (year 14), was struck in a.d. 69 [De Saulcy 
by error prints 79], counting from the u era of Agrippa." 

No. 2, with the same date, but a different type, belongs 
to the same year. 

No. 3, with the date ETOY. IO (year 19), was struck 
in a.d. 73 — 74. 

‘De Saulcy here remarks that perhaps we should read 
KO (29), and that then we should have a piece struck at 
the same time as the No. 5 of Yespasian, and issued at 
Chalcis in a.d. 77 — 78. He, however, modifies this later, 
as specimens of the coins of Domitian, with ETO. IO, 
are in existence. 

Nos. 5 and 6, with the date ETO. KS (year 26), were 
struck on the Chalcian era in a.d. 74 — 75. 

De Saulcy observes that the 6( year 26 99 of the “ era of 
Agrippa 99 corresponds to a.d. 80 — 81, and that one might 
attribute these coins to that year after the death of Yes- 
pasian. He however adds that the existence of coins of 
Vespasian with the same date makes him doubt the value 
of this last hypothesis. 

F. W. Madden’s Arrangement. — Nos. 1 and 2. 
Date L. I A (year 14). 

I have given under Yespasian my reasons for assigning 
the date a.d. 74 — 75 to Nos. 1 and 2. 

. VOL. XV. N.S. R 
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No, 3. Date ETOY. IO (year 19). For the same 
reasons the coin with this date would have been struck in 
a.d. 79—80. 

No. 4. Date ETOY. K (year 20). Not mentioned by 
De Saulcy. Published by Mionnet. 

If a coin with this date really exists, it would have to 
be assigned to the same era as the three previous ones, 
and would have been issued in a.d. 80 — 81, and on Sept. 
13th, a.d. 81, Titus died. As, however, it bears the same 
type as the coins with the date KS, I am inclined to 
think that the coin has been imperfectly read, and that a 
unit ? and perhaps the unit S, is wanting, 

Nos. 5 and 6. Date ETO* KS (year 20). 

No. 7. Date ETO. KZ (year 27). Not mentioned by 
De Saulcy. Published by Mionnet. 

No. 8. L, KO (year 29). See the remarks on this date 
under the coins of Yespasian No. 5, and Titus Nos. 8 
and 9. 

I may here remark that the arrangement of these coins 
of Titus adopted by me, 173 was based upon the supposition 
that coins of Titus, with Agrippa II., were not issued till 
after the death of Yespasian in a.d. 79, and that con- 
sequently they were struck on the era commencing from 
the time when Agrippa II. received the tetrarchy of 
Philip from Claudius in a.d. 53. I at the same time sug- 
gested that it was possible, they might have been issued 
on the “Chalcian era” during the life-time of his 
father. 

De Saulcy gives no coins whatever to the era of the 
“tetrarchy of Philip.” He has assigned these coins to 
the “ Chalcian era.” 


m “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 126, and Table II. p. 824. 
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I do not see any objection to this, and am rather in- 
clined to think that they are cotemporary with the coins 
of 'Vespasian bearing the same date. 

ETO- KS (year 26) will therefore represent a.d. 
74—75. 

ETO. KZ (year 27), a.d. 75—76. 

L. KO (year 29), a.d. 77—78. 

AgRIPPA II., WITH THE NAME OF DoMITIAN. 

1. Obv. — AOMITI . . KAICAP, Head of Domitian to 

the right, laureated. 

Rev . — L. IA BAG, AfPinOY. Victory standing to 
the left, writing on a shield. (“ Ties or,” PL 
LXI. No. 12 ; Madden, p. 127, No. 1 ; De 
Saulcy, p. 80, E, No. 1.) 

2. Obv .— . . . . KAICAP. Type as No. 1. 

Rev, — ETO. IO BA. Arpmn . Galley. (“ Tresor,” 
PL LXI. No. 18; Madden, p. 128, No. 2; De 
Saulcy, p. 80, E, No. 2.) 

3. 0^.— AOMITIANOC KAICAP. Type as No. 1. 

Rev . — ETO. Kf BA. ArPinnA. Victory standing, 
writing on a shield which is placed on her knee, 
(Mionnet, vol. v. p. 574, No, 122; Madden, 
p. 131, note 9.) 

De Saulcy, p. 31, in a note says, a Je doute fort de 
Texistence de cette piece.” But why ? 

4. Obv . — AOM6T. KAICAP. Bust of Domitian to the 

right, laureated, with aegis. 

Rev. — ETO, KA BA. AFPinnA. Victory flying to 
right. (“Tresor,” PI. LXI. No. 14; Madden, 
p. 128, No. 3; De Saulcy, p. 80, E, No. 8.) 

5. Obv.— AOMIT. KAIC. TEPMA. Type as No. 1. 

Rev.— ETO. AK BA. ATPinnA. Victory standing 
to right, placing left foot on helmet, and writing 
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on shield. In field, to left, a crescent. (“Tre- 
sor,” PL LXI. No. 15 ; Madden, p. 128, No. 4 ; 
De Sauley, p. 30, note to E, No. 4.) 

6. A similar piece. In field, to right, a star. Date illegible. 

(“Tresor,” PI. LXI. No. 9; Madden, p. 129; 
De Sauley, p. 80, note to E, No. 4.) 

7. Obv.— AOMET. TEPMA. Type as No. 1. 

Rev.—. . O. KA BA. ArpinnA. Type as No. 5. 
(De Sauley, p. 30, E, No. 4.) 

8. Obv.— AOMET. KAICAP TEPMAN. Type as No. 1. 

Rev. — ETO. KA BA. AFPinnA. Within a wreath. 
(Madden, p. 129, No. 5 ; De Sauley, p. 30, E, 
No. 6.) 

9. Obv. — AOMET. KAIC. TEPM. Type as No. 1. 

Rev. — ET. KE BAC. Arpin. Palm tree. (“Tresor/' 
PI. LXIL No. 1 ; Madden, p. 129, No. 6 ; De 
Sauley, p. 30, E, No. 7 ; a similar piece is given 
by De Sauley, E, No. 5.) 

10, Obv. — IMP. CAES. D 1 VI VESP. F. DOMITIAN 
... XII. Type as No. 1 . 

" • Rev.— Ell! BA. ArP.; in the field, ET. KE; below 
S. C. In the field one side SALVTI, and on 
the other AVGVST. Large altar with the 
door shut. (De Sauley, p. 55 from Sestini, 
“Descriz. d. Med. Ant. Gr. del Mus. Hederv.” 
iii. p. 120, No. 10 ; Mionnet, Suppl. vixi. p. 380, 
No. 5.) 


11. Obv.— 1M. CA. D. VESP. F. COM. AV. GER. 

COS. XII. Type as No. 1. 

Rev . — SALVTI AVGVST. S.C. Eni BA. AFPI. 

ET. KS, Altar. (Eckhel, Doct. Num. Yet., 
vol. iii. p. 494.) 

12 . Obv.—m. CA. D. VES. F. DOM. AV GER. 

COS. XII; Head of Domitian to the right, 
laureate d, with asgis. 
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Rev. — Em BA. ATPI. Two cornua-copize ; between 
tliein a caduceus. In field ET. KS. At foot 
of the cornua-copize, S. C- (“ Tresor,” PI. LXII. 
No. 3; Madden, p. 130, No. 8; De Saulcy, p. 31, 
E, Nos. 13 and 14; Mionnet, vol. v. p. 575, 
No. 130.) 

13. Obv. — Legend and type as No. 12. 

Rev. — Efll BAG. AFPI. In field, S. C. In exergue 
ET. KS. (“ Tresor,” PI. LXII. Nos. 4 and 5 ; 
Madden, p. 130, No. 9; De Saulcy, p. 31, E, 
No. 15.) 

14. Oho.— AOMITIAN. KAICAP. Type as No. 1 . Two 

countermarks. 

Rev. — ET. KS BACI. AFPinnA. Type as No. 5. 
(“Tresor,” PL LXII. No. 2; Madden, p. 129, 
No. 7; Be Saulcy, p. 31, E, No. 11, who states 
that he has a specimen with ET OY, KS BA C I , 
Amir He also publishes three other varieties 
of this coin, B, Nos. 9, 10, 12.) 

15. Obv. — AOM ITI ANOC KAICAP. Type as No. 1 . 

ETO. KZ BA. ArpmnA. Two cornua- copise. 
(“ Tresor,” PL LXII. No. 6 ; Madden, p. 131, 
No. 10; De Saulcy, p. 31, E, No. 16.) 

16. Oir.— AOM ITI ANOC KAICAP. Type as No. 1. 

Rev. — ©>| YOT3 BA. ArPHHlA. Victory to the 
right, left foot on helmet, leaning on shield. 
(Reichardt, Numismatische Zeitschrift, 1871, p. 
83, seq . Wien.) 

17. Obv . — TEPMANI. Bust of Domitian to right. 

Rev. — ETO* AA BA* ATPinnA. Victory walking 
to right. (“ Tresor,” Pl. LXII. No. 7 ; Madden, 
p. 132 ; De Saulcy, p. 81, E, No, 17 ; Mionnet, 
Supp. viii. p. 380, No. 6, gives the obverse 
legend AOMET. (sic) KAIC f€PMANI.) 


18. Obv.—. .TO * AOM* Type as No. 1. 
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Rev. — ET. EA. BA. Arp. Within a crown. (“ Tre- 
sor,” PI. LXII. No. 8 — it is impossible to trace 
any legends from the engraving; Madden, p. 182, 
No. 12 ; De Saulcy, p. 82, E, No. 18, who says 
that he possesses a specimen with AOMI. on 
obverse, and the reverse legend readable.) 

19. Ohv.— AYTOKPA. AOMITIA. KAICAPA (sic) 

TEPMANI. Type as No. 1. 

Rev . — ETOV* EA BA. ArPlflflA. Turroted female 
standing to left on the prow of a vessel, holding 
in right hand ears of corn (?) and in leffc a cornu- 
copia. (Madden, p. 182, No. 14 ; Beichardt, 
Num. Chron., N.S., vol. ii. p. 276, PI. VI. No. 6 ; 
De Saulcy, p. 82, E, No. 19.) 

20. Obv. — AYTOKP. CAP TEPMANI. Type as 

No. 1. 

Rev. — ETOY. EA BA. ArPIOilOY. Victory 

marching to the right, holding crown and palm- 
branch. (Beichardt, Num. Chron., N.S., vol. ii. 
p. 275; Madden, p. 182, No. 18; De Saulcy, 
p. 32, E, No. 20.) 

AGRIPPA II., WITHOUT THE NAME OF DOMITIAN. ' 

21. Obv . — BA. ATP. Turreted head. 

Rev . — ET. AA. Cornu-copige. (“ Tresor,” PI. LX. No. 

12 ; Madden, p. 132, No. 11 ; De Saulcy, p. 28, 
A, No. 4.) 

Remarks on Coins of Agrippa II. with the Name of Domitian . 

De Saulcy's Arrangement (p. 51). — No. 1, with the 
date L. I A (year 14), was struck in a.d. 69, on the “era 
of Agrippa.” 

No. 2, with date ETO. 10 (year 19), in a.d. 73 — 74, on 
the same era. 

No. 3, with date ETO. Kf (year 23), is, as already 
stated, doubted by De Saulcy. 

No 4 with date ETO. KA (year 24). 
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Respecting this piece De Saulcy (p. 52) says — “ (Test Id 
une piece isolee, et dont il est assez malaise de deviner Fori- 
gine, aucune des pieces de Yespasien et de Titus ne pro- 
senfant cette m6me date. Domitien n’y porte encore que le 
titre de Cesar. I/an xxiv. de Fere definitive d* Agrippa II. 
correspondrait d 78 — 79, annde qui a preeddd la mort de 
Yespasien. Je pense done qu’il s'agit encore ici de Fdre 
de Clialcis, sftrement adoptde en Fan KS, xxvi., et que, 
par consequent, la piece a dte frappee entre 72 et 73.” 

Nos. 5, 6, 7, 8, with the date AK or KA (year 24). 

On Nos. 5, 6, and 7 appears the tjrpe of the Victory 
turning to the right , as on No. 4; on No. 8 the legend is 
within a wreath ; 174 on all the title of Germanicus occurs. 

It is necessary here again to quote De Sauley’s own 
words (p. 52) : — “ Mais ici se presente une diffieulte ; Domi- 
tien porte le titre de Germanique. Or il est certain que ce 
prince n*a pris officiellement ce titre, d Rome, qu'en Fan 
84, lorsqu'il etait seul sur le trSne. Nous devons pour 
expliquer la presence de ce titre, avoir recours a une 
hypothese tout-a-fait analogue d celle qui seule a pu nous 
faire comprendre pour Titus Femploi des titres Autokrator 
et Sebastos, du vivant de son p&re. Nous savons qu'en 
70 Domitien entreprit contre les Germains une guerre que 
son pdre n'avait pas ordonnde, et que cette conduite un 
peu inconsideree lui valut un blame sdvdre de la part de 
Yespasien. Quelque flatteur, et il y en avait surement 
en Syrie, aura profite de cela pour faire donner a 

174 No. 8, though given in De Saulcy’s list (p. 80) under E, 
No. 6, is not alluded to -by him in his remarks (p. 52). The 
whole of the references in De Saulcy’s paper, from this point to 
the end (pp. 52 — : 54), are incorrectly printed ; for instance, 
No. 6 should be No. 7, No. 7 should be No. 8, and so on up 
to No. 19, which should be No. 20. These misprints at first 
caused me an infinity of trouble. 
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Domitien un titre qu’il n avait pas m^rite, mais qui 
devait lui plaire fort, puisquhl se Tappliqua plus tard.” 

De Saulcy, therefore, classes these coins with the date 
“yeay 24” to 72—73 of the “era of Chalcis.” 

No. 9, with date ET, KE (year 25), is "given to the 
same era, and was struck in a.d. 73 — 74, 

No. 14, with date ET. KS (year 26), to a.d. 74 — 75. 

No. 15, with date ETO. KZ (year 27), to. a.d. 
75—76. 176 

We thus have, says De Saulcy, for Domitian an un- 
interrupted series of coins from KA to KZ, i.e. from 
a.d. 72 to a.d. 76. 

Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. No. 10 with date ET. KE 
(year 25); Nos. 11, 12, 13, with date ET. KS (year 26). 

The date of these coins is fixed by the Cos. XII. on the 
obverse. Domitian was consul for the twelfth time in 
a.d. 86. The coins in question must then, of necessity, 
have been struck in this year. 

But says De Saulcy (p. 53) “ Q,ue devient la date 

ET. KS, Fanxxvi. ? elle ne rentre dans aucune des fires 
employees par Agrippa II. II faut done n^cessairement 
admettre que cette annee represente celle d'une ere 
particulicre de ville. On a cru que le type des cornea 
d'abondanee et du caduc^e, qui se rencontre sur des 
imperiales de Tibdriade, classait a la mfime ville la 


175 This No. 15 in my list is the same piece as De Saulcy’s E, 
No. 16 (p. 31), called in error No. 15 on p. 58. On p. 52 De 
Saulcy says “Enfin le numero 11, toujours au meme.type, est 
date ETO. KZ, l’an xxvii., e’est-a-dire de 75 a, 76.” But 
No. 11 (which, as I have shown in the previous note, should be 
No. 12) is a coin with the date ET. KS ! ! (De Saulcy, 
E, No. 12, p. 81 ; see under No. 14 of Domitian in my list.) De 
Saulcy (p. 68) suggests that it may have been struck at 
Nerouias, but adds “ cela est plus que douteux." 
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monnaie dont nous nous occupons; mais c’est Ik une 
attribution bien hasardde. N’avons nous pas en effet ren- 
contre plus baut une piece de Neronias offrant precisement 
le m6me type? Or, si la pi£ce ^fcait de Ndronias, ville 
dont nous avons fixe k Tan 60 binauguration sous ce 
nouveau nom, Tan xxvi. de b&re, dont le point de depart 
a pu coincider avec cette inauguration, serait prdcisement 
Tan 86, annee du douzieme consulat de Domitien. On ne 
trouvera pas mauvais, j’imagine, que je m 5 en tienne k 
cette solution, que je n’abandonnerai qu*& la condition 
qu'on in en offrira une plus probable et plus naturelle. 11 
est vrai que cela n'explique pas la presence de la formule 
S. C., mais je n’ai pas la pretention de tout devinerb’ 

With respect to tbe date KE, De Saulcy adds (p. 56), 
“ Cette fois nous nous trouvons en face de la date L. KE 
(ban xxv.) [ 3 read ET, KEJ correspondant au nAme 12 e 
consulat de Domitien, c’est-d-dire a ban 86 de J.-C. 
Nous en devons forcement conclure que ce 12® consulat a 
ete reparti sur les deux ann^es xxv. et xxvi. de b&re de 
Neronias.” 

No. 17 with date ETO. AA (year 31;. 

This reading is doubtful. Tbe date may be A A (34).. 

De Saulcy says that if it is tbe year xxxi. of Chalcis, 
then tbe piece was struck in a.d. 79 — 80 ; if year xxxi. of 
tbe “ era of Agrippa,” then in a.d. 84— 86.[mz^85— 86]. 
If xxxiv. is tbe correct date tbe coin, according to tbe 
“ era of Chalcis, would have been issued in a.d. 82—83, 
tbe year in which Domitian would have taken tbe titles 
Autokrator and Sebastos ; and if on tbe “ era of 
Agrippa,” in a.d. 86 — 87 [read 88 — 89]. 

De Saulcy believes that ETO. A A is tbe correct 
reading. 

Nos. 18, 19, 20 with date ET. or ETOY. EA (year 35) 

VOL. xv. n.s. s 
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De Saulcy considers to have been struck on “ the Cbalcian 
era ” in a.d. 83— 84. 176 

No. 21 with, date ET. A A (year 34). 

This coin, though mentioned by De Saulcy in his list, 
(p, 28, A, No. 4), is not alluded to by him in his remarks. 

F. W. Madden's Arrangement. — No. 1. Date L, I A 
(year 14). 

I have given, under Vespasian, my reasons for assign- 
ing these coins to a.d. 74 — 75. 177 

No. 2. Date ETO- 10 (year 19). 

For the same cause this coin was issued in a.d. 79 — 80. 

No, 3. Date ETO- Kr (year 23). 

Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8. Date ETO, AK or KA (year 24). 

No. 9. Date ET. KE (year 25). 


176 It will be seen that De Saulcy is not certain about the 
date of No. 17, but that he positively assigns Nos. 18, 19 and 
20 to the “era of Chalcis.” I have failed to discover the dis- 
tinction which led to this opinion. . 

177 Cavedoni (“ Princ. Quest, riguardanti la Num. Giud.,” 
p. 16 note, extracted from vol. v. series ii. of the “ Opuscolf 
Beligiosi, Litterarj e Morali ” of Modena ; and “ Nuovi Studi 
sopra le Ant. Mon. Giud., n p. 25, note 5, in vol. i. series ii. of 
the same journal) thinks that the coins of Agrippa II. and Do- 
mitian with the type of Victory standing writing on a shield, as 
also the coins with the legend IOYAA1AX EAAX2KYIAZ 
were probably struck at Nicopolis in Judesa. Nicopolis was 
founded after the capture of Jerusalem in a.d. 71. It was for- 
merly called Emmaus, and when Judcea was put up for sale , 
Titus assigned this place for the habitation of 800 men whom 
he had dismissed from the army (Jos., “Bell. Jud.” vii. 6, 6). 
He is therefore of opinion that the dates IA (14), AK (24) 
and KS (26), correspond to a.d. 88, 98, 95, and were struck 
during the long reign of Domitian. I do not think that this 
suggestion (as regards the coins of Agrippa II.) is tenable. 

considers the coins with the legend 
struck in some Greek city ; and 
De Saulcy ( « Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 78) considers they 
were certainly struck in Palestine, but cannot name the town. 

I snail allude to these coins in a later section. 
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No. 14. Date ET. KS (year 26). 

No. 15. Date ETO. KZ (year 27). 

With the exception of No. 3, ETO. KT (which is 
doubted by De Saulcy, but for no specific reason), De 
Saulcy, as above shown, has attributed all these coins to the 
tf Chalcian era,” placing the issue of the earliest of them 
in a.d. 72 — 73. 

This attribution is made notwithstanding that there 
are no coins of Vespasian and Titus of so early a date 
that can be given to this era, and that on the pieces 
with the date AK or KA the title Germanicus occurs. 

It is quite true, as De Saulcy observes, that in a.d. 70 
Domitian made an expedition with Mucianus agaihst the 
Germans, 178 and numismatists have not been wanting 179 
in assigning coins bearing the title of Germanicus to dates 
earlier than a.d. 84, in which year Domitian assumed the 
title at Eome. But these coins have in all cases been 
misread. There are certainly no coins issued at Eome 
with this title earlier than a.d. 84, and there are none 
issued after this year without it. The coins of Domitian 
struck at Alexandria help to corroborate this. The title 
TERM, first occurs on his Alexandrian coins of the third 
year struck at the close of a.d. 83. 180 

Is it then at all probable that in Syria — and in Syria 
only — coins of Domitian would have been struck with the 
title of Germanicus as early as a.d. 72 — 73 ? I think not. 


178 Suet., “ Dom.” 2. 

179 See Eckhel, vol. vi. p. 896. Martial (Lib. ii. Epig. 2), as 
Eekhel has observed, who was most fulsome in his praise of 
Domitian, only intended to hint that Domitian was worthy of 
the title of Germanicus . The same poet gives Domitian the 
name of Dacicus , but this title is not found on his coins (Madden, 
Num. Chrom, N.S., vol. vi. p. 268). 

180 Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 60. 
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Besides, in my opinion, to corroborate Be Saulcy 7 s 
arrangement it will be necessary to find coins of Yes- 
pasian and Titus with the dates KT and KA, and these 
at present have not been discovered. ' 

To what date then shall these pieces be assigned? 
Here is the difficulty. 

From the system adopted by me, 181 based on the dates 
of the coins of Agrippa II. and Domitian with the 
twelfth consulship, to which I shall presently allude, I as- 
signed these coins to the “ era of Tiberias/ 7 and in this 
era the dates of these coins, with the date AK and 
KA (24), exactly fell in the year a.d. 84 — 85, the very 
time o#the assumption of the title of Germanicus by 
Domitian. 

The objection that may be raised against my attri- 
butions is this, that on the coins assigned by me to 
the years from a.d. 83 to a.d. 96, there is only the title 
of Ccesar , and Domitian succeeded to the Empire in 
a.d. 81. 

This objection, however, is not a very serious one, and 
even De Saulcy in his system has been compelled to give 
the coins with date EA (35) to the year a.d. 83—84. 
For I find that coins of Domitian are existing issued after 
his accession at various cities of Palestine and Syria 
without the title of Sebastos. At Neapolis, with the legend 
AYTOK. AOMITIANOZ KAIZAP, and date L. Al 
(year 11) = a.d. 82— 83 ; 182 at Sebaste, with the legends 
IMP DO * . . CAESAR or CAESAR IMP. DOMI- 
TIAN, and date L. OP (year 109) = a.d. 84 ; 183 and at 


181 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 131. 

182 Be Saulcy, “Num. de la Terre -Saint e,” p. 244. 
- 183 Be Saulcy, “ Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 276. 
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Canata with, the legend AOMIT1, KAICAP and date 
ZNP (157) = a.d. 93 ; m and Domitian died in a.d. 90. 

De Saulcy seems to have ignored the facts (1) that the 
kingdom of Chalcis, at some period after it was taken 
away from Agrippa II., was given to the rightful heir, 
Aristobulus, son of Herod, King of Chalcis, and that he 
was still king of Chalcis about the years a.d. 74 — 76, 
during the reign of Vespasian, 185 and (2) that under 
.Domitian it was added to the Roman Empire, and then 
received the name of Flavia. 185 

I am, therefore, inclined to think that no coins bearing 
the name of Domitian were issued on the “ Chalcian era/ 3 

Though, after the Jewish war, Judsea, Galilee, and a 
great part of Idumaea were wasted, the dominions of 
Agrippa II. were for the most part respected, 187 and though 
Domitian demanded the payment of the Jewish tribute 
with the utmost severity, 188 and allowed the most horrible 
atrocities to be committed, 189 it seems likely, as we possess 
coins of Agrippa II. and Domitian undoubtedly struck in 
a.d. 86, that Agrippa II. was left in peace. 

The latest dated Jewish coin, i. e. ET. EA (year 35), 
attributed by De Saulcy to a.d. 83—84 of the “ Chalcian 
era/ 3 falls, in my arrangement, in the year a.d. 95 — 96, 
the year previous to the death of Domitian, and there is 
not much doubt that in this year the Jews were included 
in the persecution of the Christians. 190 


184 De Saulcy, “Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 400. 

385 Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” vii. 7,1. 

I8a Eckhel, vol.-iii. p. 265. 

187 Milman, “ Hist, of the Jews,” vol. iii. p. 95. 

188 “ Judaicus fiscus acerbmime actus esh” — Suet., “Dom.” 12. 

189 Suet, in loc . 

190 Dion, 67, 18, 14. 
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The dates of the coins, according to my arrangement, 
■will therefore he — 

Kr (23) = a.d. 83—84. 

KA) 

or > (24) = a.d. 84 — 85. 

akJ 

KE (25)= a.d. 85— 86. 

KS (26) = a.d. 86—87. 

KZ (27) = a.d. 87—88. 

I have shown my reasons for disagreeing with the 
attribution of these coins to the “ Ohalcian era,” and I have 
recapitulated my original theory as to their arrangement. 
I am, however, able to make another suggestion. 

De Saulcy, as I have previously stated, 191 assigns no 
coins to the “era of the tetrarchy of Philip.” 

Could these coins be given to that era ? 

It commenced in a.d. 53, and, consequently, coins with 
the dates — 


Kr 

KA 

or 

AK 

KE 

KS 

KZ 


(28) would correspond to a.d. 75-— 76. 

(24) 

„ a.d. 76—77. 

(25) 

„ a.d. 77—78. 

(26) » 

„ a.d. 78—79. 

(27) 

,, a.d. 79 — 80. 


and would all have been struck previous to his accession 
in a.d. 81. There still, however, remains the difficulty of 
the title Germanicus. 


We may now pass on to examine the curious and im- 
portant coins of the 12th consulship of Domitian. 

No. 10. Date ET. KE (year 25). 

No. 11. Same type. Date ET. KS (year 26). 

Nos. 12, 13. Date ET. KS (year 26). 

No 10, with th e date ET. KE and with the legend 

191 See my remarks on the coins of Titus. 
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SALVTI AVGVST., is published, as above stated, by De 
Sauley from Sestini, 

I find that Mionnet 192 has also published the same coin 
from Sestini. 

The same identical coin may also be found in De 
Sauley ? s new work, 193 and is there described as “ une 
pi&ce frottee, passee de la collection Wigan dans cello de 
M. le Comte Cahen d’ Anvers.” 

I do not remember seeing this piece in the Wigan 
collection. 

It has, however, escaped the notice of De Sauley, as it 
had already escaped mine when I issued my book, that 
Eekhel, 194 from Hardouin 195 and Frolich, 196 publishes a 
similar piece (see our Ho. 11), but with the date ET. KS 
(year 26). 

I should have been inclined to doubt the reading of the 
piece given in Sestini and Mionnet, but suppose that one 
must accept as correct the description of the same piece 
from the Wigan collection. 

It is, therefore, necessary to conclude with De Sauley 
that the 12th consulship of Domitian extended over two 
years (25 and 26) of the era of the town in which these 
pieces were struck. 

We have already seen that the date of all these coins 
is fixed by the Cos. XII. to a.d. 86, that De Sauley, in 
order to corroborate his theory of the coinage of Agrippa 
II., shows that they could not belong to any of the eras 
of Agrippa II. as given by him, and that he therefore 


192 Suppl., vol. viii. p. 380, No. 5. 

193 “ Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 816. 
19i Yol. iii. p. 494. 

196 Num. Herod. 

196 Reg. Yet., p. 111. 
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assigns them to a special ff era of the town of Neronias,” 
commencing about A.n. 60. 

A corroboration of this theory would certainly seem to 
be found in the remarkable coin of Domitian published 
in De Sauley’s new work. 197 

The following is the description : — 

Obv. — IMP. CAE. DIVI VESP. F. DOMITIAN. 
AVG . . . COS. XII. Head of Domitian to 
the right, laureated. 

H^IVIONETA (CAES) (?) AVGV. S.P. Deity 
to the left, holding in right hand a balance and 
in left a cormi-copiae ; above, in the held, to right 
and left, ET — KS ; below, $. C. (The S is 
placed between the two basons of the balance.) 

The letters S. P. on the reverse are interpreted by De 
Saulcy as Sub Panio , and are the Latin equivalent of the 
words vno riANem, which occur on the coins of 
Panias from the time of Aurelius. 

De Saulcy gives a woodcut of this rare coin (which is 
in his own collection), which differs considerably from his 
description. On the obverse the word CAE is CAES, 
and the legend stops at AVG. Whether COS. XII. is 
on the coin it is impossible to say from the cut, whilst on 
the reverse the word CAES, which De Saulcy has 
queried, is drawn quite distinctly. 

This is a great pity, though I see nothing for it but to 
accept as correct De Saulcy's description. 198 

In these circumstances there certainly seems much 
probability in De Sauley’s argument, that the coins of 
Agrippa II. with the date s ET. KE and ET. KS and 

197 “ Num. de la Terre- Sainte,” 1874, p. 815 

198 I had hoped to obtain from M. de Saulcy a cast of the 
com, but this gentleman informed Mr. Head that he had sold 
his collection to Hoffmann, who in his turn had disposed of it to 
some Russian nobleman. It will therefore probably turn up 
again when Macaulay s New Zealander makes his appearance. 
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COS. XII. were struck at Neronias (Panias). They were 
certainly issued in a different place to the other coins of 
Agrippa II. and Domitian (Nos. 9 and 14), also with the 
dates ETO. KE and ETO. KS, and to which I have 
previously alluded in the earlier portion of these remarks. 

I have already remarked 199 that whilst De Saulcy has 
assigned the above coins to the supposed “ era of 
Neronias/' he has not assigned, and for very good 
reasons, to the same era those pieces issued under Nero 
which were undoubtedly struck at this town. 

For the absence of the name of Agrippa II. on this 
coin of Domitian, De Saulcy is unable to account, but he 
adds, 200 t( ce que nous pouvons affirmer, e'est que jus- 
qu’ici on n’a pas retrouve une seule px£ce d* Agrippa II. 
posterieure a cette date. Aurait-il done decide qffd 
partir de 'cette annee 86, le nom de I’Empereur seul 
paraitrait desormais sur les monnaies emises dans le 
royaume d’ Agrippa II. P Cela est fort possible// 

It has been suggested that these coins of Domitian 
and Agrippa II. were struck at Tiberias, firstly, because 
the legend SALVTI AVGVST. receives some corrobo- 
ration from a coin of Trajan bearing the type of Salus, 202 
and, secondly, because the type of the two cornua-copiee 
also occurs on the coins of this emperor issued in this 
town. 205 But in the face of the rare coin published by 
De Saulcy, it would seem as if this theory could not be 
supported. 

199 See the coins of Agrippa II. under Nero. 

200 “Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” 1874, p. 316. 

201 “ Tresor,” p. 129; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” 
p/181 ; Cavedoni, “ Principal! Questioni,” &c., in vol. v., Opus- 
coli Beligiosi, &c., Modena, p. 16, note of tirage a part . 

2,12 Mionnet, vol. v. p, 484, No. 56 ; De Saulcy, “ Num. do la 
Terre-Sainte,” 1874, p. 385. 

203 The description in Mionnet (vol. v. p. 484, No. 54) is 

VOL. XV. N.S. T 
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Be it as it may, there is not the slightest doubt that 
the pieces in question were struck in a.d. 86, which date 
would equally apply to the suggested “era of Neronias,” 
or to the “ era of Tiberias ” 204 

With respect to Tiberias, it is certain that this town 
belonged to Agrippa II. from the time when it was given 
to him by Nero till his death, in a.d. 100, and that 
immediately on his decease it again formed part of the 
Roman Empire, coins of Trajan being extant bearing the 
dates 80 and 81 of Tiberias, corresponding to a.d. 100 and 
a.d. 101. 205 

On the peculiar legends on these coins various sur- 
mises have been made. 206 De Sauley, 207 in speaking of the 
letters S. C . 5 thinks that they may probably refer to a 
local senate, i. e., to a decision of the college of Decu- 
riones. 

The legend SALVTI AVGVST. here found on the 
coins of 'the 12th consulship does not occur on the coins 
issued at Rome at this time, but it may be found on those 
of the 10th and 11th consulship (a.d. 84, a.d. 85). 
Whether Domitian had any serious illness in these years 
justifying this legend it is impossible to say, but it would 
seem as if he was constantly fearing his death, and he 
ma y perhaps have wished frequent prayers to be made 
for his health and safety. 208 


IS. This should be 
de la Terre-Sainte,” 


incorrect in respect to the date ET. 

ET. M [year 90]. (De Sauley, “Num. 

1874, p. 386.) 

It will be observed that the “ era of Neronias ” (according 
to De Sauley) and the “ era of Tiberias ” (according to me) 
commence about the same time (see the Table). 

® e - Sauley, “ Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” 1874, p. 335. 

130 Ckhe1 ’ VOl ‘ P ‘ 495 ’ Madden > “ Hist - of Jew - Coinage,” 


Ma « de ^. a Terre-Sainte,” 1874, p. 316. 
i i i d ^ em 1 ue oltimum vitas jam pridem suapectuin 

habebat ; horam etiam necnon et genus mortis. Adolescentub 
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No. 16. Date ETOY. K0 (year 29). This coin was 
not known to De Saulcy; had it been, I presume he 
would have attributed it to a.d. 77 — 78. According to 
my arrangement it may either belong to a.d. 89 — 90 of 
the “era of Tiberias,” or to a.d. 81 — 82 of the “ era of 
Philip.” 

No. 17. Date ETO. AA (year 31). It may either 
belong to a.d. 91 — 92 of the “ era of Tiberias,” or to a.d. 
83 — 84 of the “ era of Philip.” 

Nos. 18, 19, 20. Date ET. and ETOY. EA (year 35). 
These may either belong to a.d. 95—96 of the “ era of 
Tiberias,” or to a.d. 87 — 88 of the “ era of Philip.” 

No. 21. Date ET. AA (year 34). De Saulcy would, I 
suppose, attribute this coin either to a.d. 82 — 83 of the 
“ era of Chalcis,” or to a.d. 88 — 89 of the “ era of 
Agrippa,” It may either belong to a.d. 94 — 95 of the 
“ era of Tiberias,” or to a.d. 86 — 87 of the a era of 
Philip.” 

In order to exemplify the different dates that may be 
assigned to the coins of Agrippa II., I have drawn up a 
Table showing the various proposed arrangements, which 
I trust will much assist the student of this interesting 
series of coins. 

I must, however, confess that the whole question is 
most difficult, and I should be loth to speak positively as 
to the actual correctness of many of the dates. 

I cannot better conclude this portion of my remarks 
than in the words of Eckhel, “ Prasstat, in tant& caligine 
non ultra progredi.” Frederic W. Madden. 

(To be continued .) * 

Chaldati cnneta prcedixerant — Suet., “Dom.” 14. For some 
peculiarities of this would-be “ God and Lord,” see my paper 
in the Num. Chron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. p. 266, scq. 


IX. 


ACCOUNT OF ROMAN SILVER COINS FOUND AT 
LAVENHAM, SUFFOLK, IN JUNE, 1874. 

On June 10, 1874, a labourer, named William Hart, 
residing in Goekfield, found, while ploughing a field near 
Lavenham Lodge, belonging to Mr. Fish, in the parish 
of Lavenham, 197 silver coins, all denarii, contained in a 
rude earthen vessel, without handles or cover, not unlike 
that figured in Akerman's Arch. Index , Pl. X. fig. 15. 
It was turned up near the surface of the ground, at the 
depth of about a foot, as nearly as the finder can say. 
Of this number I have seen 184 ; the others had been 
dispersed. 

Among the less common coins may be remarked one of 
Claudius, reading PACI AVGVSTAE (Coh. n. 46) ; one 
of Hero, reading ROMA (Coh. n. 53); two of Gralba, 
reading DIVA AVGVSTA (Coh. n. 23) ; two others of 
the same Emperor, having for reverse s • P Q • R • OB 
C • S • (Coh. n. 81, one fine) ; and one of Otho, SECV- 
RITAS type (Coh. n. 14, poor). We have one of Ves- 
pasian, reading CONCORDIA AVGVSTI, struck in 
Asia (Coh. n. 24); four reading IVDAEA (Coh. n. 108), 
all poor ; another of the same emperor, struck after his 
death, bearing a carpentum and the legend EX SC. 
(Coh. n. 82) ; others bearing a Victory on a prow (Coh. 
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n. 159) ; capricorns back to back, struck after bis death 
(Coh. n. 177); figure on rostral column (Cob. n. 209), 
with another of the same type, differing on the obverse 
(Ooh. Suppl. n. 37) ; and Victory crowning an ensign 
(Coh. n. 229). Among those of Titus one has IOVIS (in 
the nominative) CVSTOS (Coh. n. 44) ; another has the 
same legend, but differs from any in Cohen ; another 
reads NEP * RED * (Coh. n. 46) ; another bears a curule 
chair and a crown (Coh. n. 101). A coin of Domitian, of 
which there are two specimens, shows the wolf suckling 
Romulus and Remus (Coh. n. 25) ; another relates to the 
Ludi Saeeulares (Coh. n. 42) ; others have an altar sur- 
rounded by garlands (Coh. n. 215) ; and another exhibits 
the type of an anchor encircled by a dolphin, afterwards 
adopted by Aldus as his symbol (Ooh. Suppl. n. 6). . The 
coins of Nerva and Trajan are common, except one of the 
latter Emperor, which is undescribed by Cohen. The 
coins are, for the most part, only in mediocre preserva- 
tion. 

The latest coin found, whose date can he positively 
determined, is one of Trajan, a.d. 105 (Coh. n. 76) ; and 
the hoard was probably buried not long afterwards. 


CATALOGUE OF COINS FOUND NEAR LAYENHAM 
LODGE. 

The figures in parentheses following the proper names ex- 
press the whole number of coins found of each Triumvir or 
Emperor seen by me ; those printed below them refer to the 
numbers of Cohen’s “ Medailles Imperiales ; ” when these last 
are followed by a figure in a parenthesis this expresses the 
number of examples of that type seen by me. 

M. Antonius (3). 

15; 37(2). 
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Augustus (1). - 
87. 

Tiberius (1). 

2. 

Claudius (1). 

46. 

Nero (4). 

18 (2) ; 58; 60. 

Galba (4). 

28 (2) ; 81 (2). 

Otho (1). 

14. 

Yitellius (4). 

* 4(2); 46(2). 

Vespasian (65). 

14 (8) ; 24 ; 81 (2) ; 86 (5) ; 55 (2) ; 59 (2) ; 60 (2) ; 66 ; 
82; 108; 105; 106; 108 (4); 148; 151 (6); 152 (5); 
154 (7); 159; 164.(2); 167 (2); 174 (2); 177 (8); 196 
(apparently, poor) ; 209 (2) ; 216 (8) ; 229 ; 87 (Suppl.) 

Titus (28). 

28; 48 (2); 44; 46; 64; 66; 88 (3); 86 (2); 92 (2); 97; 
101 ; 108 ; 108 ; 133 ; 9 (Suppl.) ; and one not in Cohen. 

Domitian (42). 

14; 25 (2); 42; 91 (2); 94; 98 (2); 100 (2); 112 (3); 
115 (2); 118; 120; 181; 134 (3); 137; 138 (2); 142, 
and another of this class imperfect ; 147 ; 160 ; 164 (2) ; 
166 (2); L69; 205; 213; 215 (2); 220; 232; 244; 6 
(Suppl.) 

Nerva (6). 

22 (2) ; 28 ; 29 ; 31 ; 43. 

Trajan (28). 

27 ; 28 ; 82 (2) ; 39 ; 41 ; 42 ; 43 ; 53 (3) ; 76 ; 129 ; 136 ; 
144 ; 182 ; 186 ; 194 ; 224 ; 233 ; 249 (3) ; 250 ; 268 (2) ; 
286 ; and one not in Cohen. 
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corns NOT DESCRIBED IN COHEN’S ,f MEDAILLES 
. IMPERIALES.” 

Titus. 

1. Obv.—T. CAESAR VESPASIANVS AVG. His 

head laureated to* right. 

Iiev. — IOVIS CVSTOS. Jupiter facing, nude, hold- 
ing a sceptre and patera ; at his feet a flaming 
altar. 

Differs from Cohen, n. 44, in the legend of the obverse. 
Trajan. 

1. Obv. — IMP. CAES. NERVA TRAIAN. AVG. 
GERM. His naked bust laureated to right. 

PONT * MAX * TR * POT * COS * II, 

Hygieia seated to left, before an altar, from 
which a serpent rises, which she feeds from a 
patera. 

There is nothing nearer to this in Cohen than his n. 196. 

Churchill Babington. 

(Reprinted from the “ Proceedings of the Suffolk Institute of 
Archeology and Natural History,” vol, iv., 1874.) 



X. 


THE SHORT CROSS QUESTION. 

As I have ventured to form an opinion on this subject * 
somewhat different from that which so great an authority 
as Mr. Evans has expressed in the fifth volume of the 
new series of the Numismatic Chronicle (p. 255), I should 
be glad to be allowed to state my reasons for doing so, in 
the hope that Mr. Evans, of some other member of the 
Numismatic Society, will be land enough to point out the 
errors into which I have probably fallen. I should state 
that I have derived nearly all my facts either directly or 
indirectly from Mr. Evans’s article. 

Mr. Evans divides the short cross pennies into five 
classes, the first of which he considers to have been 
struck by Henry II. in 1180 and subsequent years, the 
second mainly by Richard I., the third and fourth by 
John and in the first few years of Henry III., and the 
fifth by Henry III. before 1247 or 1248, when the long 
cross pennies were introduced. Now, I agree that Mr. 
Evans has most satisfactorily proved that the issue of 
short cross pennies commenced in 1180, and continued 
without a break of anything like twenty- seven years, 
which was the length of the reigns of Richard I. and 
John, till the long cross coinage of 1248; and I agree 
also that his Class I. must have been the first class issued. 
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But wc have of that class some coins reading 10 AN" ON 
LIHEFL, which can only be Lichfield* Now, though 
Stephen granted a mint to this place, Henry II. revoked 
all Stephen's grants, and the name does not appear on 
any coins of the Tealby type ; but Richard I., in his first 
year, again granted a mint to Lichfield ; hence it would 
seem that these Lichfield coins of Class I* must neces- 
sarily have been struck in Richard's reign. And again, 
Lefwine, who struck coins at Lincoln of Class I. only, 
is mentioned as still a moneyer at that place in a Pipe 
Roll of the fourth year of John (Madox, Hist. Exch. 
i. 737). I would submit that it appears from these facts 
that coins of Class I. did not cease with Henry lids reign, 
but were issued certainly in Richard Ids, and probably in 
the beginning of J ohn's reign. 

Then, with respect to Class II*, Mr. Evans supposes 
that it was struck mainly, at any rate, under Richard I., 
and I admit that he has shown a probability that it was 
issued somewhat later than Class I. ; but if the name 
Aimer, which appears on coins of. Classes I. and II., stands 
for Philip Aymary, then Class II. must have commenced 
before Philip Aymary was banished, which he was in 
Henry lids time (Rud., vol. i. 171) ; and Aimer certainly 
signifies the same person as Filaimer, which appears on 
coins of Class I., as the two names occur on coins other- 
wise absolutely identical (see Mr. Vaux’s article in Hum* 
Chron., v. 243). Neither Aimer nor Filaimer occur, I 
believe, on any other coins, and there seems but little 
danger in supposing them to refer to the historical Philip 
Aymary. Class II* must therefore * have commenced 
before Henry lids death ; and the only actual proof that 
this, as well as Class I.,* continued to be struck under 
Richard I, rests on the fact of the existence of coins 
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of Durham of Class II., and on the assumption that 
Henry II., in 1180, took away from Durham the dies 
belonging not only to the prelatical, but also to the royal 
or palatine mint, in that city, and that therefore no coins 
can have been struck there of the short cross type before 
Eichard I. granted the county palatine to the Bishop of 
Durham. It appears to me that this assumption is not 
borne out by the Boldon Book, which, in saying that 
Henry II. at last took away the dies from Durham, is 
probably only referring to the episcopal dies, as Euding 
too seems to have thought (Bud., vol. ii. 165). How- 
ever, if it cannot he proved that any coins of Class II. 
were struck under Eichard I., yet, as we know that some 
of Class I. were, and as a greater proportion of the 
moneyers of Class II. than of Class I. continued to strike 
in Classes III. and IV., we may assume that Class II. also 
continued to be issued until the commencement of the 
new coinage in 1205. But I would submit that in all 
probability the dies for Type II., as well as those for 
Type I., were for the most part engraved while Henry 
II. was still alive; that Eichard I., during the few 
months of his reign which elapsed before he started on 
his crusade, was in much too great a hurry to get money 
to be willing to incur the delay of engraving new dies, 
and accordingly used those of his father ; that it was not 
thought advisable to put Eichard’s name on the very few 
dies which had to he engraved in his reign for the places 
to which he himself granted mints, while all other places 
were coining in Henry’s name ; that John, while acting 
as regent, did not order a new coinage, partly perhaps 
because of the expense, and partly also because he bad no 
wish unnecessarily to obtrude on the country the name of 
a king whom he hoped to supplant; and that when he 
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became king himself, and ordered a new coinage, he pre- 
ferred to follow the precedent he himself had set, rather 
than give a dissatisfied nation reason for contrasting his 
conduct as regent with what he was doing as king. It 
seems at least more probable that some such series of 
events as this took place, than that a somewhat extensive 
coinage, such as that of Class II., of which there is no 
mention in history, should have taken place in Richard's 
reign, and should nevertheless have been allowed to bear 
Henry's name. If this reasoning should be assented to, 
then Classes I. and II. must be arranged under Henry II. 

As to Classes III. and IV., I admit that they were first 
issued in 1205. But as out of 57 moneyers in Class IV. 
52 struck also in Class III., I would venture to doubt the 
desirability of dividing into two classes coins which differ 
so very slightly in type from each other. I would submit 
also that these classes probably continued to be issued 
simultaneously with Class V., until the long cross coins 
were introduced in 1248. The coins of Class V. were 
struck in only five towns — London, Canterbury, Durham, 
Oxford, St. Edmondsbury. Those of Classes III. and IV. 
were struck at the same five, and at Carlisle, Chichester, 
Exeter, Ipswich, Lynn, Lincoln, Northampton, Norwich, 
Rochester, Winchester, York, and (what is supposed to 
be) Rhuddlan. All these seventeen towns, except Chi- 
chester, Ipswich, Lynn, Rochester, and Rhuddlan, struck 
also long cross coins. Therefore, if only Class V. was 
issued after about 1220, the mints of seven towns must 
have been worked up to the beginning of Henry III.'s 
reign, then thrown out of work, and again resumed 
twenty-eight years afterwards ; but for this there seems 
to be but little adequate motive or explanation. There 
are certainly, however, two towns — Shrewsbury and 
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Wilton — which, seem to have ceased coining in 1205, and 
which yet struck long cross coins. Then again, the great 
abundance of coins in Classes III. and IV., which em- 
ployed 82 moneyers, while the most numerous of the 
other classes (Class I.) employed only 61, makes it likely 
that Classes IIL and IV. may have extended over a 
greater period than the other classes did. Moreover, 
there are no coins of York of Class V.; but in 1217 
leave was granted to the Archbishop of York to- have a 
mint in his city ; and as the then Archbishop continued 
in the see till 1255, it seems unlikely that he would have 
allowed his mint to fall into disuse within three or four 
years after the date of the grant. If,, however, coins con- 
tinued to have been struck there, they must have been of 
Classes IIL and IV. And again, in an appendix to John 
of Oxenede's Chronicle, published by the Master of the 
Rolls, there is a list of the moneyers and other officers of 
the mint appointed in various towns in 1248. Of these 
towns, 8 struck short cross coins of Classes III. and IV., 
employing 37 moneyers ; and of these 37 names, 17 re- 
appear as officers of the mint of those same towns in 
1248, or, if Winchester he excluded from the list, of 
27 names 16 reappear. It is true that not much weight 
can be attached to this argument, as the names that 
reappear are all extremely common ones ; but still it 
is submitted that the above facts, though of no great 
importance separately, yet all point the same way, and 
that, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, we ought 
to suppose that Classes III. and IV. continued to be issued 
during Henry IIL's reign simultaneously with Class V. 

Mr. Evans has, I think, made it probable that Class V. 
was first issued soon after the beginning of Henry III/s 
reign, though perhaps rather earlier than 1222, when it 
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would appear (see Ruding) that a considerable number of 
new dies were delivered for use. Whether this class 
entirely superseded Classes III. and IV., even in the five 
towns in which alone it was struck, appears doubtful. 
These five towns employed 43 moneyers in Classes III. 
and IV., 31 in Class V., and 32 in the long cross coinage. 
Of those 32, 14 appear as of the same places in Classes 
III. and IV., and only 7 in Class V. ; so that as far 
as this evidence goes it would seem that Classes III. 
and IV. were probably not discontinued, even in these 
live towns, during the issue of Class V. I should state 
that the number of long cross moneyers is obtained by 
comparing a list of those in the British Museum with 
Mr. Sainthill's lists in Olla Podrida, pp, 129, 386. 

On the whole, then, it seems to me that there was only 
one general recoinago in the period between 1180 and 
1248, namely, that recorded by several contemporary 
writers in 1205 ; that Mr. Evans's Classes I. and II. wore 
both of them issued under Henry II., and continued to 
form the only currency till 1205, — Class II. having, how- 
ever, been probably issued a few years later than Class I. ; 
that such coins as may have been struck under Richard I. 
were struck from the dies of these two classes ; that in 
1205 Mr. Evans's Classes III. and IV., forming in fact 
only one class, were issued, and that they probably con- 
tinued to be used till 1248 ; but that a few years after 
Henry III.’s accession Class V. was also issued, and 
was thenceforth used simultaneously with Classes XII- 
and IV. 

I should like to say a word in conclusion as to the 
custodes cuneorum. Mr. Evans has published, from the 
Record Office, the names of eight persons who were sworn 
as custodes cuneorum, and four who were sworn as 
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custodes monetie, in the city of London, in 1222. The 
latter were the moneyers, and their names all appear on 
the short cross coins of London of Class Y. which were 
struck about that time ; two also appear in Classes III. 
and IV. But of the eight custodes cuneorum, all appear 
as moneyers in Classes III. and IV., and four appear also 
in Class V. Surely this must be more than a coincidence, 
although the names are common ones, and may not in 
every instance indicate the same person. One of the 
persons, however, appointed custodes cuneorum in 1222 
was Willielmus de Lindesie, and as Wilielm L. occurs as 
a moneyer on a coin of Class III., we may fairly conclude 
that this at least is the same person. It would seem from 
this that persons who were or had been moneyers were 
sometimes, if not frequently, made custodes cuneorum, 
the latter office being perhaps a promotion. But the 
reverse operation, a custos cuneorum being made a 
moneyer, seems to have taken place sometimes; for 
whereas in 1222 Adam Blundus and Ricardus de Nekin- 
tone were sworn in as custodes cuneorum at London, in 
1230 Adam de Bedeleiec and Richard de hfeketon were 
sworn as moneyers at the same place. These may possibly 
have been different people from, or the sons of, the custodes 
of 1222 ; but the names Adam and Ricard appear on all 
the Classes III., IV., and V. The name of Willem Ta, 
which appears on a coin of Class V., probably stands for 
William the Tailor, who seems to have been made a custos 
cunei in 1230 : he may very likely have been a moneyer 
previously to this. And again, in the appendix to John 
of Oxenede’s Chronicle above mentioned, where the names 
of four moneyers and four custodes cuneorum appointed 
in 1248 for * each town are given, out of the names for 
eight towns, seven of the custodes cuneorum and only six 
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of the moneyers appear as moneyers on the previous 
types. Moreover, at Northampton, Pbilippus filius 
Roberti is mentioned as having been elected both 
moneyer and eustos cuneorum, and Philip occurs as 
a moneyer on a long cross penny of that town. These 
facts would seem to indicate that moneyers were often 
appointed custodes cuneorum, and a possibility that 
custodes cuneorum were sometimes appointed moneyers ; 
and at^any rate it would seem that it cannot be said that 
the custodes cuneorum, though “ the most trustworthy 
and important officers attached to the mints,” yet “knew 
nothing of the moneyer’s art, or the management of the 
mint.” See Mr. Fairholt’s paper in Num. Chron., N.S., 
v. 361. 


R. L. Kenyon. 


XI. 


FURTHER REMARKS ON THE SHORT CROSS 
QUESTION. 

I am glad to welcome in the pages of the Numismatic 
Chronicle a new contributor on the subject of the English 
coinage, although his first article consists of a criticism 
on a paper of my own, which made its appearance in this 
Journal some ten years ago. 

The points of difference between Mr. Kenyon and 
myself are, I am glad to find, of no great importance 
with regard to the main questions relating to the issue of 
the short cross pennies ; nor indeed are they so numerous 
as at the first sight of his article it would appear. His 
facts are as he states nearly all derived from me, and his 
conclusions where he thinks that they differ from mine do 
not in reality always do so to the extent that he supposes. 

Mr. Kenyon agrees with me that the coins of my 
Class I. were the first issued, and that those of Class II. 
succeeded ; he thinks, however, that some coins of Class I., 
as for instance those from the Lichfield mint, must have 
been struck under Richard I.', and that some of those of 
Class II. were struck under Henry II. Now I have 
distinctly stated (Num. Chron., N.S., vol. v. pp. 263 and 
264) that in my opinion there is a transition from the 
coins of one class into the other, and moreover that there 
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are easy transitions from each class of the series into its 
successor, with the exception of the -passage between 
Class II. and III., which is far more abrupt than the 
others. I never assigned the coins of Class I. struck at 
the Lichfield mint to any other period than that of 
Richard I., nor did I ever limit the coins of Class I. to 
the time of Henry II., though I regarded, and still 
regard, the best specimens of that class as being charac- 
IP teristic of his reign, especially those on which the Roman 
E and square E occur. What I said on the subject 
( op . cit. p. 295) was “ that the coinage of the short cross 
pennies commenced under Henry II., whose coins are 
approximately represented by those I have placed under 
Class I.,” and that the coinage continued under Eichard 
I., whose coins are represented mainly by Class II., 
though probably some of these belong also to the first 
years of John. The great reformation of the coinage 
which introduced Classes III. and IV. I consider to have 
taken place under John in 1204 or 1205. 

As to Lefwine the moneyer at Lincoln, I may observe 
that the evidence that he struck no coins of Class II. 
is purely negative, nor is there any positive evidence 
that he was still coining in 1202 — 3, though in the 
document cited he is termed “ monetarius,” as his fellow 
debtor Baldwin is termed “tannator.” The Roll in 
which he is mentioned has, I may add, nothing to do 
with the coinage. 

With regard to the identity of Aimer the moneyer 
and Philip Aymary, I can only say that on this point I 
am not prepared to accept the views expressed by Mr. 
Vaux and adopted by Mr. Kenyon. Even assuming that 
the name Pit TCIMGCB is intended for Philip Aymary, I 
cannot see that the identity in workmanship between the 
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coins bearing that name and those with the name of 
AIMGCR at all implies that the same person is intended. 
On the contrary, if the dies were engraved at the same 
time and by the same artist, the difference in the legends 
would prove that distinct moneyers were intended, like 
the WILLGCLM B, WILLGCLM L, and WILLGCLM T of the 
London Mint. If Aymary was a surname, it is highly 
improbable that it would appear alone on the coins, for if 
but one name of the money er was to be given, it would 
from all analogy have been the Christian name, Philip, 
and not the surname, Aymary. 

As to the dies for the coins of Class II., as well as those 
for Class I., having been all engraved while Henry II. was 
still alive, I can see no reason for such a supposition. It is 
a priori improbable; and in so short a time as the nine years 
which intervened between the first issue of the short cross 
pennies in 1180 and the death of Henry II., it is difficult 
to imagine such a change in the workmanship to have 
occurred. It is still more difficult to believe, if we 
consider that the dies for the Lichfield mint, which are of 
Class I., were engraved after the accession of Richard I. 
To any one examining a series of coins it will I think be 
evident that the transition from one class to the other was 
gradual, and that the mints continued at work while it 
was going on, without there having been any extensive 
coinage at any one time, such as suggested by Mr. 
Kenjmn, the want of mention of which in history appears 
to cause him a difficulty. Mr. Kenyon has attempted 
to show, though with but little ground for so doing, that I 
was wrong in not assigning the Lichfield and Lincoln 
coins of Class I. to Richard I., but after this there seems 
an inconsistency in his attempting, two pages later, to 
arrange both Classes I. and II. under Henry II. 
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To turn to a subject on which we are more nearly agreed. 
Mr. Kenyon admits that the coins of Classes III. and IV. 
were first issued in 1205, but doubts whether it is desir- 
able to divide into two classes coins which differ so very 
slightly from each other. His remarks remind me of my 
own words, u These two classes might perhaps with more 
propriety be termed varieties of one class. Together they 
constitute what Mr. Pownall calls f the middle short cross 
type.’ ” 

But though there is a transition from these coins into 
those of Glass V., I cannot admit with Mr. Kenyon that 
coins of ail three classes continued to be issued simul- 
taneously until the long cross coins were introduced in 
1248. The difference in the size and workmanship of the 
two classes is so great as in my opinion to render such a 
supposition quite untenable. 

The difficulty raised as to mints being thrown out of 
work, and again after an interval resumed, appears to me 
imaginary, as there are plenty of instances of such inter- 
missions. 

With regard to the great abundance of coins in. 
Classes III. and IV., rendering it probable that their 
issue extended over a greater period than did that of the 
other classes, Mr. Kenyon is I think under a misappre- 
hension. Though the moneyer’s names may be more 
numerous, the coins are not. Unfortunately, the exami- 
nation of the Eccles hoard did not extend to an exact 
enumeration of the coins under the different types. If, 
however, a reference is made to the list given in VoL v. 
p. 221, it will be seen that the coins of Bury St. Edmunds, 
Canterbury, and London,— where principally coins of 
Class V* were struck, — number in all 5,138 coins out of 
5,715. I think that I am not far wrong in estimating 
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that at least one half of the coins of those towns were to 
he placed in Class V. Of Elis alone who struck none but 
coins of that class at London, 159 coins are enumerated, 
(Vol. v. p. 229), of Terri 81, of Roger of R. at Canter- 
bury, 89, and of Norman at St. Edmund's Bury, 60, so 
that the coins of this class struck by these four moneyers 
alone formed a fifteenth part of the whole hoard. 

I will only add that, after a consideration of all the 
facts of the case, I at present see no valid reason for 
departing from the conclusions to which I came in 1865 : 
although no doubt in this, as in other cases, where much 
depends on circumstantial evidence, the discovery of new 
facts may lead to a modification of the inferences drawn 
from the evidence. I think, however, that even should 
new discoveries be made in the history of the mints, the 
result will be rather some modification in the details, than 
any fundamental change in the arrangement and attribu- 
tion of the coins. 


John Evans. 



XIX. 

UNPUBLISHED AND RARE VARIETIES OP 
SCOTTISH COINS* 


No. HI. 

The following unpublished or very rare varieties of 
Scottish coins have lately been added to my collection, 
and a description of them may be of interest to other 
collectors of the same series. 

Beginning with the gold coins, the first I shall notice 
is a lion of Robert II. (PL I. fig. 1). 

Obv . — Arms of Scotland in a shield. 

* ROBGCRTVS DGCI 6 RGCX SCIO. 

Rev. — St. Andrew’s cross extending to the edge between fleurs 
de lis and trefoils in opposite angles. Legend com- 
mencing at the bottom. 

* DRS : PTHCCTOR : tflS : LI. 

Weight, 1 grains. 

Nicolson, in his “ Scottish Historical Library” (p. 294, 
ed. 1702), mentions a gold coin of similar type and with 
the same legends, which he ascribes to Robert II. ; and 
Maitland describes the same coin in his “ History of 
Scotland” (vol. i. p. 219). No other notice of it occurs, 
that I am aware of, till Lindsay, in his “Yiew of the 
Coinage of Scotland,” refers to Maitland’s History, but 
states that no trace of such a coin could be found ; nor 
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does lie give it in his “ Descriptive Catalogue.” Nicolson 
was a most accurate writer, and most of his information 
about Scottish gold was derived from Professor Suther- 
land, the founder of the splendid collection of Scottish 
coins now in the Museum of the Antiquaries of Scotland ; 
and the accuracy of his description has been proved by 
the fact that on lately going over that collection the coin 
was found. The piece now described differs from the 
Sutherland specimen in two respects, being lighter in 
weight, and having the legend on the reverse, termi- 
nating with LI. 

Another lion of Bobert II. has the shield formed in a 
peculiar manner, with the outer line composed of dots 
(Pl. I. fig. 2). This variety is also very rare. It is 
figured by Wingate, PI. 10, fig. 4. 

The next coin is also a lion of Bobert II. (PL I. fig. 3). 

Obv . — Arms of Scotland in a shield. 

* n ROBGCRTYS • D ;.6 | BBX j SdOT : 

Rev . — St. Andrew’s cross extending to the edge between fleurs 
de lis and trefoils. 

xpa YindiT xpd mermT. 

Weight, 22| grains. 

This lion, from the Wigan Collection, presents the 
remarkable peculiarity of a letter n occurring between 
the m.m. and. the commencement of the king’s name. 
I am unable to offer any explanation of this in the mean- 
time. Possibly other examples may occur. 

The coin figured in PI. I. fig. 4 is the most remarkable 
of all the lions of Bobert II., and has been described in 
almost every work on Scottish coins. 

Oil'.— Arms of Scotland in a shield, with a treasure of eight 
arcs. 

+ ROBGCETYS * Dai * GK7VGC17C * B.ax. 
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Rev. — St. Andrew’s cross extending to tlie edge between flours 
de lis and trefoils. 

xpoc * YinaiT * xpcc * egcshot. 

Weight, 28* grains. 

The only two known specimens of this variety were 
both in the Sutherland Collection. The one now described 
was obtained at the sale of the duplicates of that cabinet, 
in April, 1873. It is figured by Anderson in his “ Numis- 
mata Scotica ” PI. CLII. fig. 3 ; by Wise, Tab. XXII. ; 
by Snelling, PL I. fig. 3 ; by Cardonnel, Pl. I. fig. 3 ; 
and by Lindsay, Pl. 12, No. 7. Nicolson ascribes it to 
Robert III., on the ground that the motto on the reverse 
was not introduced till his reign : but this conjecture 
requires confirmation. 

Among the demies, or lozenge lions, of James I. and II. 
I may notice first the following very rare variety, which 
is unpublished. 

Obv . — Arms of Scotland in a lozenge-shaped shield. 

wtp 7 otobvs t dgc 1 1 6B7rai7\: t rgcxsq: + 

Rev . — Type and legend as usual, but with circles of chain 
work. Weight, 52 grains. 

Another specimen of this variety is in the cabinet of 
the Rev. Mr. Pollexfen. Grroats of James I., with the 
same peculiar circle, will be found figured by Lindsay, 
Pl, YI. fig. 127, and Wingate, Pl. XVI. fig. 2. The 
variety of ornament on these demies is almost endless. 
The mint-marks are also very numerous, and a very 
peculiar one may be noticed; It is a circle of six pellets, 
with one in the centre, followed by a cross and a fleur- 
de-lis. 

* ** 

The St. Andrews, commonly appropriated to James I. 
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(vide Lindsay, PI. XII. fig. 13), have usually inner circles 
on both sides. One, a duplicate from the Sutherland 
Collection (lot 158), has the inner circle on the obverse 
only. I am indebted to the Rev. Mr. Pollexfen and 
Mr. E. Burns for directing my attention to some points 
which lead them, and I think correctly, to doubt the 
accuracy of the present appropriation of this coinage. 
By comparing the St. Andrews with the * groats of the 
crown, it is made almost certain that the dies were the 
work of the same hand ; and that therefore the gold coins 
belong to James II., and were the coinage authorised in 
1451. The Stt at the end of the legend on the obverse, in 
every specimen I have seen, is smaller than the other letters ; 
and this not from want of room, but from design, and 
probably a privy' mark. The form of the C's also is 
remarkable; and on the whole I think that Lindsay's 
appropriation cannot be maintained. 

The unicorns usually * appropriated to James IY. are 
very rare. None of those described by Cardonnel, 
Lindsay, or Wingate, have any notice of a mullet of 
five points which occurs on the centre of the flaming 
star on the obverse ; nor to a star of five points, which 
is also found. Both of these coins were duplicates from 
the Sutherland Collection (lots 190, 191), and both have 
x below the unicorn. 

The remarkable and hitherto supposed unique unicorn 
XC on the obverse, formerly in the Lindsay Cabinet, but 
now in Mr. W ingate s, is figured in Lindsay's first sup- 
plement, PL III. fig. 2, and also in Wingate, PL XXII. 
fig. 1. The one now figured (PL I. fig. 6) differs slightly, 
as will be noticed, from the specimen already published. 

OU\— Unicorn, with coronet round the neck, supporting the 
arms of Scotland in a shield, from the bottom of 
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which proceeds a chain terminated by an annulet. 
X 0 below the unicorn. 

w 1 ACOBYS DEI .% <3E£ BEX /. SCOTOBYM • v - 

JRev . — As Lindsay, p. 102, No. 65, but with a mullet of five 
points in the centre. Oountermarlced with a cinque- 
foil in the third quarter. 

W EXVBGKST v DEYS ET DLSIPENT a INIMIOI E. 
Weight, 5S*| giains. 

The only other recorded specimen has a pellet on the 
flaming star, and EXYBGAT . DES $ DISIPNT . INIMIOI . 
El, with a small crescent pellet and star mint-mark. It 
also weighs somewhat heavier (see Wingate, p. 80). I have 
been unable to find any record of the peculiar counter- 
mark which occurs on these two coins, and also on one 
with X only, which was in the cabinet of the late General 
Ainslie (see lot 78 of his Sale Catalogue). A manuscript 
note by the late Mr. J. D. Cuff (in his copy of CardonneFs 
u Humismata Scotica,” now in s my library) , referring to 
this coin of General Ainslie’s, suggests that the cinque- 
foil was a countermark of the Regent Hamilton ; and I 
think this suggestion highly probable. Morton’s counter- 
mark (a heart and star) was put on the placks of Mary’s 
reign (see Act of Parliament of Scotland, 1574). 

The half unicorns of this reign are extremely rare. 
They are not published either by Lindsay or Wingate, 
and only one or two are known. The following one is in 
most beautiful condition (PL I. fig. 5). 

Obv. — Unicorn supporting the shield, with annulet and pellet 
below it. 

W * I7COOBY8 * DEI • GEACIA * EEX ■ 8C0T0BYM :x: 

Bev . — As Lindsay, p. 162, No. 65, but with pellet in the 
centre. 

W * EXYGAT : DEYS * ET • DISIPENT • INIMIOI * EIYS * 
Weight, 29 grains. 

V 
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The last gold coin I shall notice at present is a half lion 
of Mary (PL I. fig. 7). 

Obv . — The arms of Scotland in a shield, crowned, befcweonl * G. 
MAEIA DEI GR SCOTORY. 

Rev. — Monogram, crowned, between two cinquefoils, 

* DILIGITE • 1YSTICIAM 1 665. 

Weight, 39 grains. 

On all the specimens figured in the works of Lindsay 
and Wingate, the crown, both on obverse and reverse, is 
the low-arched one usually, found on the lions. In this 
specimen the crown is a double-arched one, similar to that 
found on the portrait coins of 1555. The legend on the 
obverse usually reads MARIA , D . G . R . SCOTORVM . 

Of the silver coins, the first I have to notice is a very 
beautiful silver penny of Alexander III. (Pl. I. fig. 9). 

Obv . — Crowned head to the left, with sceptre in front. 

* 7IL&XS7GSDER . DGCI <3’CCI7T : 

Rev, — Long single cross, with mullets of six points. 

.x. ecsccossiec • rgcx. 

, Weight, 21 grains. 

This coin is of very superior workmanship and finish 
to the ordinary type of six-pointed mullets. A specimen 
in Mr. P ollexfen } s collection is almost identical in type, 
but has a double pellet between GCSCCOSSIGC and RGCX. 
These differ from Lindsay PL IY, No. 74 in the reverse 
legend, and from PL IY. No. 77, in reading G 5 GI7I. 

The next coin is also a silver penny of Alexander III 
(Pl. I. fig. 12). 

Obv. —Crowned head to the left, with sceptre 

. * 7UMXSftN)6CR DGCI . 6’SITC. 

Rev. Long single cross, with mixllets of six points 
SCCOT : TORYM RGCX • 

Weight, 19 grains. 
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A third variety is similar to Lindsay (PL IY. No. 74), 
but has three pellets as a mint-mark on the obverse 
(thus • ) instead of two. 1 The coin figured in PI. I, 
fig. 11, is similar to Wingate (PI. YIL fig. 6), but 
with fi*AL(IXS7C.NDGCR : G’SIA . on the obverse, and 
.^♦GCSQOSSIGC • RGCX : on the reverse. 

These pellets were no doubt privy marks of the 
moneyers. The double pellet occurs in a coin of the 
common type and legend immediately before the cross 
(thus and again in another penny •%' GCSCCOSSIGC : 

EGCX. 

Groats of Robert II. have usually six points in the 
treasure on the obverse. Wingate (p. 44) mentions that 
all the groats he had seen of this reign had six arcs, 
though on the half groats seven had been noticed. A 
groat with seven arcs has lately come into my possession. 

Pennies of Robert III., with the mint on the reverse, 
are very rare. One Edinburgh penny has on the obverse 
the very unusual legend — 

4* RGBGCRTVS DGCI 6E7V RGCX S. 

Pennies of the same reign and of the Perth mint are 
of the very highest degree of rarity. I only know at 
present of two: one in the collection of the Society of 
Antiquaries of Scotland, and the one now described. 

Obv. — Portrait, full-faced and crowned. 

* RGBGCRTVS RGCX SOCGTORVftt. 

ficv , — Long single cross, with three pellets in angles. 

YILL7T D $ GC PGCRTi} $ 

• Weight, Id grains. 

The groats of the fleur-de-lis type of James I. and IT. . 

1 Another specimen is in Mr. Pollexfen’s cabinet ; also one wilh 
* only one pellet between the double T of “ Scottomni,” but with 
the d* mint-mark and DGCI : G'CCIK. 
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exhibit many minor varieties : one of the most curious is 
an open ornamental quatrefoil on the end of the sceptre, 
which sometimes occurs. 

The varieties among the testoons of Mary, with the 
cross potent, are principally due to blunders in the spelling 
of the legend, or to bad striking. Amongst the first class 
I may notice LIBEA for LIBERA, and YIRTYE, YERTYTE 
for YIRTYTE ; amongst the second, 1556 on the reverse, 
and 1557 on the obverse. Annulets commonly occur 
below the M and R on the obverse of these testoons, and 
some variety may be noticed in the position of these. 
Usually one annulet is found below each of the two 
letters, but in one specimen of 1556 a double annulet 

occurs below the M (thus M), and only one below the R. 

8 

On two other coins, also of 1556, the annulet is both 

p 

above and below the K. Occasionally there are no 

o 

annulets at all. This is particularly the case with those 
of 1558, though the peculiarity is sometimes also found 
in those of 1556. A more remarkable variety of the 
testoon of 1558 has the letter A below the R on the 
obverse. One specimen has been recorded (Lindsay, 
Supp. p. 17, No. 151), and the one now noticed is the 
only other I have heard of. 

The testoons of Francis and Mary present very few 
varieties. The following is only curious on account of 
the mint-mark. 

Obv . — As Lindsay, “ Descriptive Catalogue,” No. 493, hut 
reading 

ERAN * ET • MA * D • G * R * E • FRANCO * SCOTORY 

Bcv . — As Lindsay, Lgs. Cat. '493, but with ( *x<) as mint- 
mark. 

The coins figured in Hate II. figs. 1, 2, 3, cannot cer- 
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tainly be called rare varieties, but as this is tbe first time 
they have ever appeared in their proper place it may be 
not without interest to notice them here. Immediately 
after the accession of James VI. to the English throne 
steps were taken to change the type of the Scottish coins. 
On the 10th of September, 1604, Napier of Merchiston, 
General of His Majesty's Mint in Scotland, came up to 
London to confer regarding the coinage. On the 15th of 
November a special grant of privileges, in favour of the 
officers of the Mint in Edinburgh, was made ; and on the 
following day the formal contract with Acheson, then 
master moneyer, was entered into. The new coinage was 
to consist of five sorts of gold, and seven sorts of silver 
coins. The type of the reverse of the gold coins was to 
be exactly the same as the English, save that there was 
to be a little thistle at the beginning of the legend. The 
silver crown, or 60s. Scots piece, and half crown, were to 
have besides a thistle on the shield on the horse trappings. 
The dies were engraved by Foullis. This coinage was 
issued from the Scottish Mint between February, 1605, 
and December, 1610, when the type of the reverse was 
altered, and the arms of Scotland placed in two quarters 
of the shield. The remaining coins on the same plate 
(figs. 4, 5, 6) have hitherto been considered varieties of 
the coinage of 1637 ; but the Privy Council record shows 
that in 1636 a coinage was authorised to consist of half- 
merk, forty-penny, and twenty-penny pieces, the type 
and legends of which are minutely described, and corre- 
spond with the coins figured. 

The half-merk (Pl. II. fig. 6) has on the 

* Vi 

06 i».— The King's head crowned to the left, with behind it, 

and the legend 

CAhOLYS * D • Gr • SCOT : ANO : FR ■ & • HIE • R * 
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Rev . — Sir eld of arms crowned, and legend 

CHRISTO • AYSPICE • REGNO • 

The forty-penny piece (Pl. II. fig. 4) has on the 

Obv .~ — The king’s head* crowned, to the left, with XL behind 
it, and'the legend 

OAR : D : G : SCOT ; AXG : PR : & IIIB ; R : 

Rev . — Thistle crowned. 

SALTS • REIP : SYPR : LEX. 

The twenty-penny piece (Pl. II. fig. 5) has on the 

Obv . — The king’s head crowned as above, but with XX behind 
it, and 

CAR D G SCOT ANG • PR • & HIB • R 

Rev . — Thistle crowned, with 

IYST * TIIRONYM * FIRMAT, 

Most people have heard of the Scottish <( bawbee,” but 
it has not been generally known that they were coined so 
early as 1542. Ruddiman, in his preface to Anderson’s 

Diplomata et Numismata Scotim,” quotes a remark of 
Sir James Balfour (§ lix), that the “babees” were first 
introduced towards the close of the reign of James Y. 
The author of the Hopetoun MS. confirms this view, and 
says, under the year 1542, that the “ bawbeis” were 
coined then. A singular variety of these coins is given 
in PL I. figs. 8, 10. Generally the annulet is above the 
I on the obverse, but, both in the whole and half piope 
noticed, it occurs over the numeral (5). 

The last coin I shall mention is a “ bawbee” of Mary, 
differing from any published specimen in presenting a 
crescent below the crown on the reverse (PL I. fig. 18), 

R. W. Cochran-Patrick. 
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The Ashantee Medal, and the Best Shot Medal.. 

Aahmtee Medal . 

Obv.—' VICTORIA REGINA. Veiled head of Quoon 
Victoria, loft, wearing richly jewelled diadem. 
On the line of the neck L . C. WYON. 

liev . — A battle scene in the bush of Ashantee; in the 
centre of the medal is a tree, to the right of 
which are negroes in various attitudes, fighting 
.or wounded ; to the left of the tree, in the back- 
ground, are seen British soldiers, firing and ad- 
vancing. 


Best Shot Medal. 

Obv . — VICTORIA REGINA. Veiled and draped 
bust of Queen Victoria, left, wearing open crown. 
Below, L. C. WYON. 

Her . — Fame standing, left, on dais ornamented with figure 
of a recumbent lion ; behind her, a throne. She 
holds in her left a trumpet, and in her right a 
laurel-wreath over the head of an archer, who, 
wearing clilamys, stands below to right, with his 
left foot upon the dais, holding in his right hand 
bow and quiver, and in his left a round target 
supported on left knee, and in which three 
arrows are sticking. 

No description could give any idea of the mass of matter 
which occupies the reverse of the first of these two medals. 
There are ten figures, each in a distinct and carefully- studied 
attitude, .while every available corner is filled- up either with 
scattered implements of war, or with an elaborate representa- 
tion of the wild vegetation of the scene. When we have men- 
tioned that the design is by Mr. Poynter it is unnecessary to 
say that the drawing of the figures is excellent, and the repre- 
sentation of the foliage only too faithful ; but here all our praise 
must cease. The fact is the artist has utterly mistaken the 
nature of his work, and has sought to produce a pictorial effect 
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under conditions where such an attempt is simply disastrous. 
How disastrous only those who see this medal can understand. 

The “Best Shot” medal, which, after perusing the above 
description, the reader will he surprised to hear is not for 
archery but for rifle-practice, labours under the same defect, 
though in a less degree. It is essentially pictorial when it 
should be sculpturesque. With all the merits it has too all the 
faults of Mr. Poynter’s pictures and of the school to which lie 
belongs, a school which, having neglected that special observ- 
ance, to “ o’erstep not the modesty of nature,” has gone out of its 
way to produce a representation of life which is neither classical 
nor medieval, nor indeed belonging to any age or country, least 
of all to our own. What could be more unlike the classical 
than the long-haired cadaverous face of the archer. It is 
distinctly an Italian face of the 15th century, but who ever 
saw a representation of an Italian of that century in such a 
dress or such a want of dress ? Nevertheless flnnust be con- 
fessed that this medal is by no means unpleasing in design, 
and shows a great advance upon the efforts of British art in 
former years, which have, as a rule, been beneath criticism. 

C, F. K. 

Tradesmen’s Tokens. — -The two following seventeenth cen- 
tury tokens, not given by Boyne or Smith, are in the cabinet 
of the Kev. B. W. Adams, D.D., of Cloghran Beetory, county 
Dublin, who has sent us their description for publication. 

GALWAY. 

. Obv.-* STE : VINES OF vGALLWAY. A bunch 
of grapes. 

fie:.—* GOD • SAVE THEy KING 1664. An 

anchor between I — D. 

NORBERTH ? 

DM*.— ALL EX * BATEMAN. A coat of arms. 

Rev . — OF NORBERTH 1667. A dove, standing. 

This piece is in poor preservation, but the legend appears to 
be correctly given. Dr. Adams suggests that Norberth is Nar- 
berth in Pembrokeshire. 
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JEWISH NUMISMATICS. 


Being a Supplement to the “Histoky op Jewish Coinage 
and Money in the Old and New Testaments,” published 
in 1864. 

§ IV. COINS STRUCK BY THE PROCURATORS. 

At the banishment of Archelaus, in a*d. 6, Judaea was 
made a Roman province) and Augustus appointed Publius 
Sulpicius Quirinus 1 propraetor of Syria, and sent Coponius, 
a man of the Equestrian order, as the first procurator of 
Judaea, under him, with the power of life and deaths 

1 This Quirinus is the same as the Cyrenius governor of 
Syria mentioned by St. Luke (ii. 2). I have already pointed 
out in another place (Num. Chron., N.S., 1865, vol. v. p, 208, 
note) that the late Abbe Cavedoni suggested that I should have 
written Quirinins and not Quirinus , and principally on the 
authority of an inscription given by Marini (“ Atti e Monumenti 
degli Arvali,” pp* 782, 787), and I showed that no reliance 
could be placed on it as regards correct orthography ; more- 
over that there was another inscription, certainly authentic, 
having the form Quirinus , and that Quirinus was the correct 
Latin form of Cyrenius. I need not here enter upon the dis- 
puted question of “ the taxing of Cyrenius,” and beg to refer 
my readers, inter alia> to Mr. Boyle’s work “ The Inspiration 
of the Book of Daniel,” p, 578, seq. London, 1868, and to 
Mr. T. Lewin’s “ Life of St. Paul,” vol. i. p. 19, note. 

2 Jos., “Antiq,,” xviii. 1, 1; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 8, 1. The 
procurators were, however, responsible to the governors of 
Syria (Jos., passim; Tae., “ Ann.” xii. 54). The proper Greek 
rendering for procurator is €7rtrpo7ros, and so Cumanus is called 
by Josephus “ Antiq.” xx. 6, 2 ; on the other hand, Josephus 
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About the end of the year a.d. 9, or the commencement 
of a.d. 10, Coponius returned to Rome, and Marcus 
Ambivius succeeded him in the government. He does 
not, however, appear to have remained very long in office, 
as we find that Annius Rufus was procurator of Judaea at 
the death of Augustus in a.d. 14, 3 and that Tiberius, on 
his accession, sent Yalerius Gratus to succeed him in a.d. 
15. 4 Gratus remained in Judaea eleven years, and was 
succeeded by Pontius Pilate about the end of a.d. 26. r> 
Pilate held the government ten years, when he was deposed 
by Yitellius, and sent to Rome in a.d. 35 or a.d. 36. 6 

“ Antiq.” xviii. 8 , 1, calls Pilate fjyefjLwv (Lat . presses) 9 and this 
term is used in the New Testament (A. Y. ‘governor’) of 
Pilate (Matt, xxvii. ; Luke xx. 20) ; of Felix (Acts xxiii. xxiv.) ; 
and of Festus (Acts xxvi. 80). The word HT6MONIA 
occurs on a coin of Nero struck at Perperene in Mysia (Eckhel, 
Doet. Num. Vet . Yol. ii. p. 474 ; Yol. iv. p. 248), and the title 
EniTPonoY is found only once in the whole series of Greek 
Imperial coins on a coin of Yespasian struck in Bithynia in genere . 
It is described by Eckhel (vol. ii. p. 404; vol. iv. p. 249) after 
Haym. I do not know if genuine specimens exist. The word 
hrlr po7ros occurs in Luke viii. 8, for Herod Antipas’s “ steward,” 

* (cf. Matt. xx. 8) and in Gal. iv. 2 it is translated “tutor.” 

3 Ata8ex eT °tt Se /cat tovtov*Awios e Po9$os, <!<£’ ov Brj /cat reAevra 
Katcrap. — Jos., “Antiq.” xviii. 2, 2. 

4 Jos., “Antiq.” loc. cit . It seems probable, as also Mr. 
Lewin has observed (“ Fasti Sacri,” p. 150, No. 1033), that 
Augustus employed the same policy as regards the tenure of 
office of the procurators as he did with the proprietors (Dion. 
Cass. lii. 28), namely, to keep them in office three years, and 
so, if Coponius was appointed in a.d. 6, his term of three years 
would end in a.d. 9 ; his successor, Ambivius, would be recalled 
in a.d. 12, and Annius Rufus in a.d. 15. 

EvSe/ca enrj Bio/rptij/as ev tq ’IouSatot, Hovtios Be ILAaros Sid- 
Bo^os avrw ipcev. — Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 2, 2. 

Ht\aT09, Se/ca ereertv Btarpixpas ’IouSatas cts ‘VdypiTjv vprei- 
ycro. Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 4, 2. The actual date of Pilate’s 
recall is a matter of controversy. Clinton (F.R., vol. ii. p. 236), 
adopting Lardner’s opinion (“ Credibility,” vol. i. pp. 94—96, 
871—377), thinks that Pilate’s tenth year ended in September 
or October, a.d. 35. Norisius (vol. iii. pp. 516—517) places 
if at the end of a.d. 36, and this latter view is taken by Mr. 
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Yitellius then appointed a friend of his, Marcellas, to 
take charge of the affairs of Judaaa. 7 

The death of Tiberius took place on March 16th, a.d. 
37, and Caligula succeeded him. 

Marullus was then sent by the new emperor as pro- 
curator of Judaea, 8 and in the same year Agrippa I. 
received the tetrarchy of Philip, 9 and in a.d. 40 Galilee 
and Pereea, 10 and on the accession of Claudius, in a.d. 41, 
Judaea and Samaria and the tetrarchy of Lysanias. 11 
Marullus was probably recalled in a.d. 41 by Claudius, who 
succeeded to the empire this year, when the kingdom of 
Agrippa I. was as large as that of his grandfather, Herod I. 

In the summer of a.d. 44 Agrippa I. died, and Claudius 
nominated Cuspius Fadus, a Roman knight, — Agrippa II. 
being considered too young to undertake the government 
of his father's kingdom. 12 

Lewin (“Fasti Sacri,” p. 172, No. 1160; p. 247, No. 1498). 
The arguments pro and con are of too lengthy a nature to be 
produced here. Be Saulcy (“ Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 69) 
assigns the deposition of Pilate to a.d. 38, and states that Tibe- 
rius died this same year, and that Agrippa I. was placed on the 
throne of Judaea. 

7 Jos.,- “ Antiq.” xviii. 4, 2. He is styled cm/xcA^r^s, “man- 
ager.” 

8 With the title of Mipparch. T7T7rapy^v Si im rfjs ’IouSata? 
eKTTe/ATret MdpvXXov.— Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 6, 10. Josephus 
(“Bell. Jud.” ii. 14, 5) gives the same title to Jucundus, an 
officer in Judaea in the time of Gressius Floras. Mr. Lewin 
(“ Life of St. Paul,” vol. i. p. 25 note ) thinks that the Mar- 
cellus sent by Yitellius has been confounded with the Marullus 
sent by Caligula, and if so the Jews, on the deposal of Pilate, 
would have been left without a governor until the arrival of 
Marullus. Lardner (“ Credibility,” vol. i.) is of opinion that 
there was no procurator between the removal of Pilate and the 
reign of Agrippa. 

9 Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 6, 10; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 9, 6. 

10 Jos., “Antiq.” xviii. 7, 2. 

11 Jos., “Antiq.” xix. 5, 1; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 11, 5. See 
Section II., under F. Herod Agrippa I. 

12 Jos., “ Antiq.” xix, 9, 2; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 11, 6. 
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In a.d. 46 Tiberius Alexander 18 succeeded Cuspius 
Fadus, but the former did not long retain his appoint- 
ment, for in the eighth year of the Emperor Claudius (a.d. 
48) Yentidius Cumanus was nominated procurator. 14 A 
quarrel having arisen between the Jews and the Samaria 
tans, the causes of dispute were eventually submitted to 
Quadratus, the President of Syria, who ordered both 
parties, as well as Cumanus, to go to Rome to lay the case 
before the Emperor. 

Agrippa II. was at this time at Rome, and exerted 
himself on behalf of the Jews, so much so that Claudius 
condemned the Samaritans and exiled Cumanus. 15 

This took place about a.d. 52. 

The period of the actual dismissal of Cumanus and the 
appointment of Felix 16 is difficult to determine. Josephus 

18 Jos., “ Antiq.” xx. 5, 2 ; “ Bell. Jud.” ii. 11, 6. Tiberius 
Alexander was the son of Alexander the Alabarch of Alexandria 
and nephew of Philo (Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 8, 1; xx. 5, 2). 
Alexander, the father, appears to have been the same as Alex- 
ander Lysimachus the Alabarch, who was imprisoned by Caligula 
and set at liberty in a.d. 41 by Claudius. Another of his sons, 
Marcus, was the first husband of Bernice, the daughter of 
Agrippa I. (Jos., ‘‘Antiq/’ xix. 5, 1). He has also been iden- 
tified by some as the “Alexander” mentioned in the Acts (iv. 6), 
Tiberius Alexander was a renegade (Jos., “Antiq.” xx. 5, 2), 
and under Hero became procurator of Egypt (Jos., “ Bell. Jud.” 
ii. 15, 1; Tae., “Ann.” xv. 28; “Bast.” i, 11; ii. 74). He 
was the first Roman governor to acknowledge the emperor 
Vespasian (see under “Agrippa II.”), and was made general 
of the army under Titus (Jos., “Bell. Jud.” v. 1, 6). 

14 ’OySott tt}s KAa vSlov Kaicrapog a pxrjs Irci. — Jos., “ Antiq.” 
xx, 5, 2. Cf. “Bell. Jud.” ii. 12, 1, where the appointment of 
Cumanus is placed after the death of Herod of Chalcis. 

15 Jos., “ Antiq.” xx. 6, 1, 2, 8; “Bell. Jud.” ii, 12, 1—7, 

18 Antonius Felix (Tac., “Hist.” v. 9); Claudius Felix, 

(Suidas in KAa v§los). Mr. Lewin (“Life of St. Paul,” vol. ii. 
p. 118) has inadvertently transposed these references. Felix 
only (Josephus; Acts;. Tac., “Ann.” xii. 54 ; Suet., “ Claud.” 
28). Suetonius (/oc. cit.) says that he was the husband of three 
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seems to place the removal of Cumanus in the twelfth year 
of Claudius (a.d. 52), and names Felix as his successor ; 17 
whilst Tacitus 18 speaks of Felix as jampridem Jndcece 
impositus, and states that Cumanus and Felix were joint 
procurators, Cumanus having Galilee and Felix Samaria, 
which may perhaps receive some corroboration from the 
testimony of St. Paul ; 19 “ Forasmuch as I know that thou 
hast been of many years (e/c ndk\w h w) a judge unto this 
nation.” This cannot, however, be accepted as positive 
proof of the correctness of the statement of Tacitus, for 
Cumanus himself, as we have seen, only received his 
appointment in a.d. 48, the eighth year of Claudius. 20 
Felix was still procurator under Nero, who, at the time 
when he gave to Agrippa II. Julias of Persea, Taricheae 
and Tiberias of Galilee in a.d. 55, made Felix procurator 
over the rest of Judsea. 21 

Felix was superseded about a.d. 60. 

Porcius Festus was sent by Nero to Judsea as the sue- 


queens. According to Tacitus (“Hist.” v. 9) lie {first) married 
Drusilla, the grand- daughter of Antony and Cleopatra. It is 
known that he married Drusilla, the sister of Agrippa H. 
(Acts xxiv. 24). Of his third wife nothing is known. 

37 Jos., “ Antiq,” xx. 6, 8 ; 7, 1 ; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 12, 8. 

18 “ Ann.” xii. 54, 

19 Acts xxiv. 10. 

?0 Jos., Antiq.” xx. 5, 2. According to Suetonius (“ Claud.” 
28) and Victor (“Epit.” Lugd. Bat., 1648, p. 861) it would 
seem as if Felix had held a military command, perhaps during 
the procuratorship of Cumanus. Whiston, in his note to the 
passage of Josephus (“Bell. Jud.” ii. 12, 8) throws doubts on 
the statement of Tacitus, and Mr. Lewin (“ Fasti Sacri,” p. 297, 
No. 1776) considers it “ a palpable error.” Mr. Lewin (“ Life 
of St, Paul,” vol. ii. p. 159, note 87) gives the date of the 
“ many years ” as a.d. 52 to a.d. 58, the time when Paul was 
speaking. 

%l Jos,, “Bell. Jud.” ii. 18, 2. With respect to Abila, mem 
tioned in this passage as part of the gift of Nero,” see under- 
“ Agrippa II.” 
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cessor of Felix about a.d. 60. 22 This procurator died 
about the end of a.d. 61, and Nero, when the news 
reached Rome, sent Albinus in his place early in a.d. 62. 23 

In a.d. 64 Albinus, who had been one of the most 
unjust of the Roman procurators, was superseded, 238, and 
Gessius Floras was appointed procurator of Judaea. 24 
“ Durayit tamen,” says Tacitus, 25 “patientia Judaeis 
usque ad Gessium Florum procuratorem ; sub eo bellum 
ortum” 26 


23 Jos., “Antiq.” xx. 8, 9; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 14, 1; Acts 
xxiv. 27, xxv., xxvi. The dates here given are wholly at 
variance with those recently laid before Biblical students by 
Mr. Gonder (“ Bible Educator,” vol. iv. p. 27 seq.). This gen- 
tleman states that Festus succeeded Felix in the second year of 
Nero, a.d. 56, and Albinus to Felix in a.d. 58. The fixing of 
the date a.d. 56 for the succession of Festus is considered by 
Mr. Gonder to be proved by the clear statement of St. Jerome 
in his “ In Evangelistas ad Damasum praefatio,” that this took 
place in the second year of Nero, and that the point is decisive 
unless conflicting evidence as yet unknown can be brought 
against it. 

23 Jos., “ Antiq,” xx. 9, 1 ; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 14, 1 ; vi. 5, 8. 
2381 It has been suggested (Smith’s “Diet, of Biog.” s . v. Albinus), 
that this procurator afterwards received further appointments, 
and may be identified with Lucceius Albinus made by Nero 
procurator of Mauretania Osesariensis, to which Galba (a.d. 68) 
added Tingitana. A report obtained that he disdained the title 
of procurator ( spreto procurators vocabulo) i and had usurped 
the diadem and the name of Juba (Tac., “ Hist.” ii. 58). He 
was shortly after, together with his wife, assassinated, but 
Vitellius took no notice of these transactions (Tac., loc. cit ., 59). 

24 Jos., “ Antiq.” xx. 9, 5 ; 11, 1 ; “Bell. Jud.” ii. 14, 1. 

25 “Hist.” v. 10. 

26 The J ewish war broke out in the second year of the govern- 
ment of Floras and the twelfth year of Nero (Jos., “ Antiq.” 
xx. 11, 1). The twelfth year of Nero, which, as we have seen 
under “Agrippa II.,” corresponded to the seventeenth year of 
Agrippa IL, was current between the 18th of October, a.d. 65, 
and 18th of October, a.d. 66, and it was in the month of April, 
a.d. 66, that the war began (Jos., “Bell. Jud.” ii. 14, 4), 
Floras was therefore made procurator before April, a.d. 65. 
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The list of the procurators of Judaea will therefore be 
as follows : 27 — 


1st Procurator Coponius 


A.D. A.D. 



2nd 


Makous Ambivius 

3rd 

9 9 

Annius Bueus . 

4th 

99 

Yaleeius Gbatus 

5th 

99 

Pontius Pilate . 

6th 

99 

Mabcellus 

7th 

99 

Makullus .... 


[Agrippa I. King of Judaea 41 — 44.] 

8th Procurator Cuspids Fades . 

9th 

99 

Tibebius Alexandee . 

10th 

99 

Yentidius Cumanus . 

11th 

99 

Claudius or Antonius Felix 

12th 

99 

Poboius Festus 

13th 

99 

Albinus 28 .... 

14th 

99 

Gessius Flobus 


J9_12 
10 13 
12 14 


13 15 

““M 

36- 37 

37- 41 


44-46 

46-48 

48-52 

52-60 

60-61 

62-64 

64-66 


27 Sabinus, who is called by Josephus (“ Antiq.” xvii. 9, 8) 
“Caesar’s steward for Syrian affairs,” and again (“Bell. Jud.” 
ii. 2, 1) “ the procurator of Syria,” has by some been counted 
among thej procurators. It has been suggested by the Bey. 
Dr. Farrar (Kitto’s “ Cyc. of Bibl. Lit.,” 5. v. Procurator) that 
the passage in Josephus (“Antiq.” xviii. 2, 2), in which it is 
stated that “ Tiberius sent Yalerius Gratus to be procurator,” 
is probably the reason for this, as tcji wtos (sent) has been read 
^tc/xtttos (fifth). It would seem, however, that Sabinus was 
only a temporary procurator after the death of Herod I. until 
affairs were settled. 

28 Annas was not a procurator and successor of Albinus as 
erroneously stated by Mr. Grove (Smith's “ Diet, of the Bible,” 
$. v . Jerusalem, vol. i. p. 1010), and by me (“Hist, of Jewish 
Coinage,” p. 185) but was high-priest during the interim before 
the arrival of Albinus (Jos., “ Antiq.” xx. 9, 1). . He assembled 
the Sanhedrim and brought before them James the brother of 
Jesus and other Christians. For this he was. deposed after a 
rule of three months. The words “brother of Jesus” are 
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It is necessary, previous to entering upon a description 
of the procuratorial coins, to call attention to the classifi- 
cation that has been proposed for those issued during the 
reign of the Emperor Augustus. It will be remembered 
that M. de Saulcy, following Eckhel, supposed that the 
dates on these coins were calculated on the “era of 
Actium,” which commenced in b.c. 31. 29 On the publica- 
tion of my book I examined this question, and showed 80 
— (1) that the late Mr. Wigan and Mr. Eeichardt pos- 
sessed coins bearing the date Ar (33), and Mr. Eeichardt 
a coin with the date AE (35) ; and (2) that Mommsen had 
positively determined what the late Abbe Cavedoni 31 had 
attempted to prove — the impossibility of M. de Saulcy’s 
theory. 

Mommsen’s words are as follow : 32 — “ Si les dates 


supposed to be interpolations (Smith, “Diet, of the Bible,” 
vol. i. p. 925 ; Kitto, “ Oyc. of Bibl. Lit.” vol. ii. p. 459 ; of. 
Madden, “ Hist, of Jewish Coinage,” p. 158, note 9). 

S9 Rev. Hum., 1853, p. 186 seq . ; Hum. Jud,, p. 135. Mr. 
Lewin (“ Fasti Saeri,” p. 142, No. 990a) also repeats the error. 

80 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage, 1 ’ p. 137. 

> 31 Bibl. Num., vol. ii. p. 41. Be Saulcy in 1857, when re- 
viewing Cavedoni’s pamphlet, entitled “ Appendice alia Numis- 
matica Biblica,” Modena, 1855, defended his attribution of 
these coins to the era of Actium. 

32 “ Histoire de la Monnaie Romaine,” by T. Mommsen. 
Translated from the Herman by the late Due de Blacas, and 
edited by J. de Witte, vol. iii, p. 326, note 3. Paris, 1873. In 
this edition M. de Witte has so constantly omitted my name 
in several passages in which my writings are cited, that I 
am compelled to remonstrate against the injustice of the act. 
(1.) In the description of the rare aureus of Julius Csosar with 
the figures HI he refers in a note (vol. ii. p. 532 note 2) to the 
publication in the Numismatic Chronicle, N.S., vol. v., 1865, 
PL I. No. 1, and vol. vii., 1867, p. 258, but omits ipy name. 
(2.) Ip the description of the coins of the Blacas collection 
purchased for the British Museum (vol. iv. p. xxxvi.) he refers 
to my articles in the Numismatic Chronicle, N.S., 1867, vol. vii. 
p. 251 seq. and vol. viii., 1868, p. 1 seq,, taking from thence 
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inscrites sur ces monnaies, du moins sur celles qui out 
6te frappees sous Auguste, se rapporteut k Fere d'Actimn, 
Oayedoni aurait incontestablement prouv<$, contrairement 
k Topimon soutenue par M. de Saulcy, que la plus 
ancienne de ees monnaies daterait d’avanti la trans- 
formation de la Jud6e en province romaine sous le 
gouvernement d’un procurateur. Mais cetfce hypothese 
est arbitrage et peu probable, puisque la date la plus 
ancienne inscrite sur ces monnaies, se rapportant k une 
des annees d ? Auguste, est 41. On pourrait plutfit penser 
aux ami Augustorum on aux ami Augusti qui selon 
Censorinus {De Die Natali, cap. xxi. ; cf. ma Chronologie 
romaine, p. 266) commencent au 1 &V janvier 727 de 
Rome [b.c. 27], et par consequent Fannie 41 cor- 
respondrait k Fan 767 de Rome, 14 apres J.~0., c’est-A~ 
dire k Fannee de la mort d!Auguste. Le nombre le plus 
bas, qui jusqu’fi present soit certain, est 36=9 apres 
J.-O. ; pourtant aussi les nombres 33, 34, 35 peuvent 
6tre exacts, mais il iFen est pas de mime des dates 
A et AA ” 

In spite of this opinion, which was immediately 
acceded to by the late Dr. Levy and by myself, M. de 


the divisional numbers of the selected pieces, and again he 
omits my name. (3.) My papers on the Blacas collection are 
again mentioned (vol. iv. p. 5, note 1), and my name is still 
omitted. (4.) In the bibliographical list of authors and works 
referred to throughout the work (p. cxiii.), he not -only omits 
my name from its proper alphabetical position in the list, but 
in mentioning the new series of the Numismatic Chronicle 
(p. cli.) says: — “La nouvelle sefie fut commences par MM. 
Yaux et John Evans qui se sont adjoint successivement 
plusieurs autres collaborateurs.” My name may be found on 
the title-page of the first volume of the new series, and on 
that for seven succeeding years. The omission in the places 
above quoted can hardly be excused by inadvertence. 
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Saulcy, in his observations on my work in 1864, wrote: 55 — 
“ Quant aux monnaies du reigne d J Auguste et aux dates 
qu’elles portent, je me rangerai tres-volontiers k F opinion 
de M. Mommsen qui y voit la notation des ann6es des 
Augustes, au lieu des ann^es de here Actiaque, aussitOt que 
j'aurai pu constater Y existence des monnaies de cette 
classe, munie des dates AP et AE. J J ai fait prier par un 
ami commim le Eev. Eeichardt de me gratifier de deux 
bonnes empreintes des pieces quhl possede et qui portent 
ces deux dates, que j*ai suspectees jadis. Je les attends 
toujours; mais des que je les aurai constatees, je m/em- 
presserai de faire amende honorable sur ee point.” 34 

Eight years later M. de Saulcy, not, I suppose, having 
been favoured by M. Eeichardt with impressions of the 
coins in question, still maintained his theory about the 
“Actian era” in a paper dated 1872, 35 in which he 
states: — “Les dates des monnaies frappees pour Auguste 
par les procurateurs de Judee sont: L. AS (Fan xxxvi.), 
L. AO (Fanxxxix.), L. M (Fan xl.) et enfin L. MA (Fan 
xli.) ; je n’en connais pas d’autre.” 

Two years later, in 1874, M. de Saulcy publishes in his 
new work 36 a specimen of the coin with the date L. Ar, 
and adds : — “ M. Mommsen a tr&s~bien etabli qu’au lieu de 
Fere Actiaque, c'est Fere des Augustes dont il faut recon- 
naltre Femploi sur les monnaies frappees par les procura- 
teurs a Jerusalem.” 

It is very certain that the procuratorial coins coined 
during the reign of Augustus were struck on the era of 

83 Bev. Num., 1864, p. 24 of tirage a part. 

84 See my note 62 in § II. Why would not De Saulcy believe 
in the coi with date L. Af, which I published from the Wigan 
collection (“Hist of Jew. Coinage,” p. 136, No, 1 ; Num. 
Chron., N.S., 1865, p. 208), 

35 Ann. de la Soc. Fran^ de Num., 1869, vol. iii. p. 255, 

38 “Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” pp. 70, 71. 
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the “anni August!/' and not on that of Actium, and this 
being established, I will now pass on to the description of 
the coins. 

Beign of Augustus from the Expulsion of Archelaus. 
A.D. 6 — A.D. 14. 

OOPONIUS, FIRST PROCURATOR. 

9 

A.D. 6 A.D. jg. 

A.D. 6—7. 

1. Obv . — KAICAPOC. An ear of corn. 

Rev. — A palm-tree, from which hang bunches of dates. 
In field, to right and left, L, AF (year 88). 

M. de Saulcy having, as I have above shown, at last 
consented to believe that a coin with this date really 
exists, states . 37 that he is only acquainted with two 
examples of this rare piece, one in the French Cabinet 
des Medailles , 38 the other which was formerly in the 
collection of the late Mi'. Wigan, and which was so pub- 
lished by myself . 39 But Mr. Reichardt has asserted 40 
that he also possesses a specimen of this coin. 

MARCUS AMBIVIUS, SEOOND PROCURATOR. 

9 12 
A.n. 10 — a.d. 

A.D. 9 — 10. 

2. Obv. — Same legend and type as No. 1. 

Rev . — Same type as No. 1. In field to right and left 


37 “Num. de la Terre- Sainte,” p. 71. 

88 Bev. Num., 1858, PI. XI. fig. 8, and p. 198 note . In this 
paper De Saulcy wrote that the Cabinet des Medailles at Paris 
contained a specimen on which it might he fancied that one 
could read L« AF, but owing to the bad preservation of the 
piece it was doubtful if this reading could be received. The 
engraving however clearly shows AT. 

39 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage/ 1 p. 186, No. 1. 

40 Num. Chron., N.S., 1862, vol. ii. p. 274. Mr. Beichardt 
further states that he possesses a coin with the date AE (85) = 
a.d. 8 — 9. 
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L. AST (year 86). (De Saulcy, Num. Jud., 
p. 188, PL VIII. No. 1; Madden, “Hist. of 
Jew. Coinage/’ p. 186, No. 2 ; De Saulcy, 
“Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 72, PL HI. 
No. 1.) 

This coin may have been issued by Coponius, who was 
removed at the latest at the commencement of a.d. 10, 

ANNIUS RUFUS, THIRD PROCURATOR. 

12 14 

A.D. 18 — A.D. lg . 

A.D. 12 — 18. 

3. Obv . — Same legend and type as No. 1. 

Rev . — Same type as No. 1. In field, to right and left, 
L. AO (year 39). (De Saulcy, Num. Jud., 
p. 139, PL VIH. No. 2 ; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. 
Coinage/* p. 136, No. 3 ; De Saulcy, “Num. de 
la Terre-Sainte,” p. 72, PL III. No. 2.) 

This coin may have been issued by Marcus Ambivius, 
who was removed at the end of a.d. 12, 


a.d, 18—14. 

4. Obv . — Same legend and type as No. 1. 

Rev . — Same type as No. 1. In field, to right and left, 
L. M (year 40). (De Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 139, 
PL VIII. No. 3; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age/’ p. 136, No. 4; De Saulcy, “Num. de la 
Terre-Sainte,” p. 72, Pl. IH. No. 8.) 


a.d. 14—15. 

5. Obv . — Same legend and type as No. 1. 

Rev . — Same type as No, 1. In field, to right and left, 
L, MA (year 41). (De Saulcy, Num. Jud., 
p. 139, PL VIII. No. 4; Madden, “Hist, of 
Jew. Coinage,” p. 137, No. 5 ; De Saulcy, “Num. 
de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 72, PL III. No. 4.) 

These two coins were undoubtedly struck by Annius 
Rufus, who was superseded immediately on the accession 
of Tiberius in a,d. 14, 
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Beion of Tibekius. 

A.D. 14 — A.D. 87. 

Augustus died the 19th of August, a.d. 14, 41 and the 
“ Anni Augusti,” which we have seen were computed 
from January the 1st, n.c. 27, ceased in the forty-first 
year, — the latest date of which we possess procuratorial 
coins struck during the reign of this emperor. 

The new coins issued under Tiberius (as far as at 
present known) bear dates from 1 to 18 (L. A to L. I H), 
i.e . from a.d. 14 — 15 to a.d. 31 — 32. 

M. de Saulcy, speaking of these coins, says : 42 — 
“ Auguste est mort le 10 aout \_read 19], 14 de J.-C., et 
Tibere a compt4 son r&gne a partir de ce mAme jour; 
a-t-il a commence sa deuxi&me ann4e le l er janvier 
suivant ? nous n*en savons rien.” 

It is, however, almost certain that the years of Tiberius 
were computed from the 19th of August (xiv. Kal. Sept.), 
a,d. 14, after the death of Augustus, and his tribunitian 
years from June 27th (v. Kal Jul . ), a.d. 4, the year of 
his adoption. 43 His second year would, therefore, com- 


41 XIY. Kal. Sept . (Suet., u Aug.” 100). De Saulcy (“Num. 
de la Terre-Sainte,” pp. 69, 73) says “ 10 aout,” I know not 
on what authority. This error is frequently repeated. 

42 “ Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 78. 

43 Of. Lewin, “ Fasti Sacri,” p. liii. and p. 143, No. 994. 
Dr. Thomson (Smith’s “Diet. of the Bible,” s.v. Jesus Christ, 
vol. i. p. 1074) says, “ The rule of Tiberius may be calculated 
either from the beginning of his sole reign after the death of 
Augustus, a.u.o, 767 [a.d. 14], or from his joint government 
with Augustus, i.e. from the beginning of a.u.c. 765 [a.d. 12]. 
In the latter case the fifteenth year of Tiberius [Luke iii. 1] 
would correspond with a.tj.o. 779 [a.d. 26],” whilst the Bev. 
H. Browne (Kitto’s “ Cyc. of Bibl. Lit.” s.v . Chronology, vol. i. 
p. 515) states, “ Si Luke’s date 'fifteenth of Tiberius ’ (iii. 1) 
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mence on the 19th of August, a.d. 15, and Valerius 
Gratus, as we have seen, was sent by Tiberius as pro- 
curator in a.d. 1 5, 


interpreted by the constant rule of the Imperial annals (and also 
of the Canon), denotes the year beginning August, a.d. 28 and 
ending in the same month of a.d. 29. Deferred to the current 
consular year, it may mean either a.d. 28 or 29. Taken in the 
Jewish sense it may be the year beginning oither 1 Nisan or 1 
Tisri a.d. 28, or even 1 Tisri a.d. 27. The hypothesis of a dating 
of the years of Tiberius from an epoch earlier by three years 
than the death of Augustus, which, from the sixteenth century 
downward, has found favour with many learned men, will not 
bear examination ; it is unknown to the early ecclesiastical 
writers, and nowhere in histories, on monuments, or coins, is a 
trace of any such epoch of Tiberius to be met with.” 

With respect to Dr. Thomson’s theory, one which has been 
adopted by Norisius, Pagi, Usher, Lardner, Hales, Greswell, 
and others, Clinton (F. B., vol. ii. p. 287) writes, “ they have 
no other reason for selecting that particular year [a.u.c. 765 = 
a.d. 12] as the epoch than because it is adapted to their own 
dates for the ministry of the Baptist.” 

With reference to the Bev. H. Browne’s remark about coins , 
it appears that certain coins of Tiberius, struck at Antioch, 
with the legend KAI2EAP XEBAZTOZ and dating from 
a.d. 12 — 14, have been described by Morell, Yaillant, and other 
numismatists, but their authenticity has been doubted by 
Eckhel (vol. iii. p. 277), and there are existing coins of Tibe- 
rius, struck at Alexandria, with dates reckoned earlier than 
a.d. 14, though not two years earlier , but from a.u.c. 757= a.d. 4, 
when Augustus adopted him as his son (Eckhel, vol. iv. p. 50 ; 
Veil., ii, 108; Dion. Cass., Iv. 13; Suet., “Tib.” 15). This 
does not, however, prove that the same course was pursued at 
Borne. 

I may add that Mr. Lewin (“ Fasti Sacri,” p. liii. ; cf.p. 154, 
No. 1044) considers “ that the reign of Tiberius as beginning 
from 19th August, a.d. 14, was as well known a date in the 
time of Luke as the reign of Queen Victoria in our own day, 
and that no single case has ever been or can be produced in 
which the years of Tiberius were reckoned in any other manner.” 
Dr. Farrar, however, is of opinion (“Life of Christ,” vol. ii. 
p. 450) “ that St. Luke dates the year of the reign of Tiberius 
from his association with Augustus as joint emperor in a.u.o. 
765 (a.d. 12).” 
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VALERIUS GRATUS, FOURTH PROOURATOR. 

i- 25 

A.D, 15 — A.D. 20’ 

1st year, a.d. 14 — 15. 

1. Ohv.— IOYA. — CGB. (?) in two linos within a wreath. 

Rev , — Two cornua-copiio, between thorn a poppy-head (?) ; 
above, L. A (year 1). (?) 

This coin was at one time ascribed by De Saulcy 44 to 
Judas Aristobulus, but the attribution was objected to by 
Cavedoni, 45 who considered that it should be attributed to 
J ulia Augusta. 46 De Saulcy 47 would not accept this sug- 
gestion, and said: cf Je Tai mal lue, j’en conviens sans 
difficult e ; mais M. Cavedoni l ? a encore plus mal classee.” 
Now (1874) De Saulcy writes ; 48 “ M. Cavedoni a protcste 
contre cette lecture, et il a eu parfaitement raison.” 

The piece above described appears now to be in the 
British Museum, and I presume that it is from a careful 
examination of the piece itself that De Saulcy has read 
the date L. A, I may remark that he 49 describes the 
obverse legend as I OVA. — CEB. (?), whilst the engrav- 
ing 50 shows the legend as IOYA — I AC in two lines. 
The date L. A is also clearly given. It is, however, 

44 Num. Jud,, pp. 102, 103, PL IV. No. 1. De Saulcy here 
described the legend on the obverse as IOYAA — BAXIA. (?) 
— A (?) Mr. Poole (Art. Money in Dr. Smith’s “Diet, of the 
Bible,” vol. ii. p. 413), as I have elsewhere stated (“ Hist, of 
Jew. Coinage,” p. 150, note 8), adopted De Saulcy’s opinion 
only as a “probablo attribution” and describes it under 
“ copper coins with Greek inscriptions, * Judah the King’ and 
A for Antigonus (?).” 

45 Bibl. Num., vol. ii. pp. 48, 50. 

46 Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 150. This Julia is 
the mother of Tiberius and not the wife. 

* 47 Rev. Num., 1857, p. 297. 

46 “Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 78. 

50 Op. tit., PL m. No. 5. 
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uncertain how the coin may be truly described, as it is in 
a yery imperfect state of preservation. The most that 

can be seen on the obverse is, LHXI within a wreath, and 

on the reverse L. A ( very doubtful ). 

It is possible that this coin may have been struck by 
Annius Rufus, who was still in office on the 19th of 
August, a.d. 14, and Yalerius Grata did not arrive till 
a.d. 15. I may add that it would be desirable to find a 
more perfect specimen of this piece. 

2nd year, a.d. 15 — 16. 

2. Obv. — KAI — CAP in two lines within a laurel wreath. 

j Rev . — Two cornua- copise, between which L. B (year 2) ; 
above TIB, (Cavedoni, Bibl. Num,, vol. L 
p. 66 ; vol. ii. p. 48, from the Ducal Museum at 
Parma; Madden, ‘ 4 Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” 
p. 142, No. 3 ; De Sauley, “ Num. de la Terre- 
Sainte,” p. 78, PL III. No. 6. Specimens also 
exist in the cabinets of the Rev. Churchill Bab- 
ington and the Rev. H. C. Reichardt.) 

3. Obv. — IOY — AIA in two lines within a wreath, 

j Rev . — Ear of corn ; in field, to right and left, L, B (year 
2). (De Sauley, Num. Jud., p. 141, PL VIII. 
No. 7; Madden, “History of Jew. Coinage,” 
p. 142, No, 2 ; De Sauley, “Num. de la Terre- 
Sainte,” p. 73, Pl. HI. No. 7.) 

3rd year, a.d. 16 — 17. 

4. Obv, — KAI — CAP in two lines within a wreath. 

Rev, — TIBEPIOV above two cornua- copice, between 
which a caduceus ; in field, to right and left, L . 
r (year 8). (De Sauley, “ Bull. Arch, de FAthen. 
Franc.,” 1855, pp. 5, 6 ; Reichardt, Num. Chron., 
N.S., vol. ii. p. 274; Babington, Num. Chron., 
N.S., vol. ii. p. 67, Pl. H. No. 6; Madden, 
“Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 143, No. 5; De 
Sauley, “ Num. de la Terre- Sainte,” p. 78, Pl. 
III. No. 8. Similar coins in the British Museum 
and Wigan collection read TIBEIPOC*) 
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5. Obv. — KA1 — CAP in two lines within a wreath. 

Bev. — A triple lily; in field, to right and left, L, f (year 
3). (De Sauley, 44 Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” 
p. 74, PI. Ill* No. 9. Phis variety was unknown 
till published by De Sauley.) 

G. Obv.— IOY — AIA in two lines within a wroath. 

Be v . — Same type and date as No. 5. (De Sauloy, Num. 
Jud., p. 142, PI. VIII. No. 8; Madden, 44 Hist, 
of Jow. Coinage,” p. 142, No. 4; De Sauley, 
“Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 74, PI, III. 
No. 10.) 

4tli year, a.d. 17 — 18. 

7. Obv . — TIBEPIOV above a vine-leaf. 

Be v . — KAICAP above a diota; in field, to right and 
left, L, A (year 4). (Madden, “Hist, of Jew. 
Coinage,” p. 145, No. 8 ; De Sauley, 44 Num. de 
la Terre-Sainte,” p, 74, PL III, No. 11.) 

8. Obv . — IOYAIA above a vine-leaf. 

Bev. — Diota; in field, to right and left, L. A (year 4). 
(Madden, 44 Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 144, No. 
7; De Sauley, 44 Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” 
p. 74, PL III. No. 12, a very imperfect en- 
graving.) 

Eckhol r>1 and Oavedoni 53 describe the second of these 
coins (No. 8) with the date L. A (year 1). De Sauley 53 
gave them both (Nos. 7 and 8) to the “year 1 ; ” but a 
few years later he corrected their description. 54 

Oavedoni 55 has given similar pieces to No. 8, with the 
dates L. A and L. A, and the legend IOYAIA written 
within a wreath. He states 56 that he has taken their 


51 Doct. Num. Vet., vol. iii. p. 498. 

63 Bibl. Num., vol. i. p. 65 ; vol. ii. p. 47. 
fiS Num. Jud., pp. 140, 141, PL VIII. Nos. 5, 6. 

H 44 Bull. Arch, de LAthenseum Fra^ais,” Jan. 1855, pp. 5, 6. 
55 Op. cit , 

66 Bibl. Num., vol. ii. p. 47 note. 

n B 
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description from Mionnet; 57 but I have shown 58 that 
these coins are not described by Mionnet as haying the 
name IOYA1 A written within a meath y but above a vine-leaf 
The date L. A (year 4) is no doubt the correct one for 
these coins. The piece ascribed to Augustus by Cave- 
doni, 59 with similar types and the date L* A (year 80), 
should certainly be read L. A, and should be ascribed to 
Tiberius. 60 

9. ob Vt — TIB — KAI — CAP in three lines within a wreath. 

Rev . — IOY— AIA. A palm. In field, to right and left, 
L . A (year 4). (De Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 143, 
PL VIII. No. 8 [read 9] ; Madden, “ Hist, of 
Jew. Coinage,” p. 144, No. 6. The name IOY- 
AIA is wanting in these descriptions. Perfect 
examples exist in De Saulcy’s collection and in 
the British Museum. De Saulcy, “ Num. de la 
Terre-Sainte,” p. 75, PL IV. No. 1. Examples 
sometimes have the legend retrograde, PL IV. 
No. 2.) 

5th year, a,d; 18 — 19. 

10. Same obverse and reverse as No. 9. Date L. 6 (year 
5). (De Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 148, Pl. VIII. 
No. 10 ; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” 
p. 146, No. 10 ; De Saulcy, “ Num. de la Terre- 
Sainte,” p. 75, PL IV. No. 8. The piece pub- 
lished by Eckhel, Doct. Num. Vet., vol. iii. 
p. 497, and Cavedoni, Bibl. Num., vol. L p. 65 ; 
vol. ii. p. 49, with the legend IOYAIA C6 is 
probably misread, and the letters C€ ; should he 
L. €. Cf. De Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 142; 
Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 145, 
No. 9.) 

6th year, a.x>. 19 — 20. 

Eckhel 61 and Cavedoni 62 have both described a piece 
similar to the type employed in the 3rd year 

57 SuppL, vol. viii. p. 377, Nos. 67, 68. 

68 “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 839. 

159 Bibl. Num., vol. i. p. 65; vol. ii. p. 39. 

60 Madden, “ Hist, of Jewish Coinage,” p. 139. 

61 Op* cit . 62 Op* cit . 
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(see No. 6) with the date L. $ (year 6). Be 
Saulcy 83 has always doubted the reading, and is 
convinced that the date should he L. V (year 8). 
I am of his opinion. 64 

7th year, a.d. 20 — 21, to 10th year, a.d. 28 — 24. 

No coins of these years have been at present discovered. 

11th year, a.d. 24 — 25. 

11* Same obverse and reverse as No. 9. Bate L. I A 
(year 11). (Be Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 144, 
PI. Till. No. 11; Madden, “Hist* of Jew. 
Coinage, ” p. 146, No. 12 ; Be Saulcy, “ Num. 
de la Terre- Sainte,” p. 75, PL IY. No. 4. A 
piece in the late Mr. Wigan’s cabinet has the 
date L, Al.) 

De Saulcy attributes this coin to Pontius Pilate. He 
says ; <( Apres un intervalle de six ans, nous voyons 
reparaltre une monnaie d J 4rusalem. On ne pent guere se 
rendre compte de cette reapparition qu’en admettant 
Parriv^e en Judee d'un nouveau procurateur, desireux 
de rendre hommage a Temper eur regnant. Or Valerius 
Gratus fut remplac6 par Pontius Pilatus en Tan 26 de 
J.-O., dont la premiere moiti6 appartient d Tan 11 de 
Tibbre” 

' It is quite true, as De Saulcy states, that Pontius Pilate 
succeeded Valerius Gratus in a.d. 26 ; but the first por- 
tion of the eleventh year of Tiberius does not % however, 
happen to fall in this year, hut in the year a.d. 24. More- 
over, though no coins have as yet been discovered of the 
years “ 6 ” to “ 10,” there is no reason why they should 
not exist. Eckhel 05 and Cavedoni 66 have both published 
pieces of similar type to No. 9, with the date L. 0. 67 


63 Num. Jud., p. 142; “Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 75. 

64 Cf. “ Hist, of Jewish Coinage,” p. 146, No. 11. 

65 Op. cit. 

66 Op. cit . 

37 See my remarks (“ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 147, note 8) 
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This coin, therefore, should be attributed to Valerius 
Gratus. 

12th year, a.d. 25 — 26 to 15th year, a.d. 28 — 29. 

No coins of these years at present discovered. 


PONTIUS PILATE, FIFTH PROCURATOR. 

85 

A.D. 26 A.D. gQ. 

16th year, a.d. 29 — 30. 

12. Obv . — TIBEPIOY KAICAPOC L. IS (year 16). 

Simpulum, 

Rev . — IOYAIA KAICAPOC. Three ears of corn 
bound together. (Da Saulcy, Num. JutL, p. 144, 
PL IX. Nos. 1, 2; Madden, “Hist, of Jewish 
Coinage, p. 147, No. 13; Be Saulcy, “Num. de 
la Terre-Sainte,” p. 75, PI. IV. No. 5. The 
example given by De Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 144, 
PL IX. No. 3; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age,” p. 147, with date L. S, should doubtless 
read L, IS- De Saulcy, “Num. de la Terre- 
Sainte,” p. 75.) 

Eckhel 68 and Cavedoni 69 have given coins of the same 
types, with the dates L. H and L. I A. They probably do 
not really exist . 70 

13, Obv ,— TIBEPIOY KAICAPOC- Lituus. 

Rev , — L, IS (year 16) within a wreath. (De Saulcy, 
Num. Jud., p. 145, PL IX. No. 5; Madden, 
“ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 149, No. 14 ; De 
Saulcy, “Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 76, 
PL IV. No. 6.) 


on the dates cited by Eckhel and Cavedoni. Mr. Lewin 
(“ Fasti Sacri,” p. 168) gives from Eckhel a coin with the 
date L „ Z, hut Eckhel does not describe a coin with this date. 

68 Doct. Num. Vet., vol. iii. p. 498. 

69 Bibl. Num., vol. ii. p. 49. 

x * See my note in “ Hist, of Jewish Coinage,'’ p. 147, note 3, 
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17th year, a.d, 80 — 31. 

14. Same obverse and reverse as No. 18, excepting that the 

date is L« 12 (year 17). (De Saulcy, Nnm. 
Jud., p, 146, PI. IX. No. 6; Madden, “Hist, 
of Jew. Coinage/’ p. 149, No. 15; De Saulcy, 
“Num, de la Terro-Sainte,” p. 76, PL IV. No. 7.) 

18th year, a.d. 31 — 32. 

15. Same obverse and reverse as No. 18, excepting that the 

date is L„ IH (year 18). (Do Saulcy, Num. 
Jud., p. 146, PL IX. Nos. 4 and 7; Madden, 
“Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 149, No. 16; De 
Saulcy, “ Num, de la Terre-Sainto,” p. 76, 
PL IV. No. 8.) 

The new type of the last three coins was evidently 
adopted by Pontius Pilate after the death of Julia, the 
mother of Tiberius, 71 in a.d. 29, and may have been sug- 
gested by the strong passion Tiberius is known to have 
had for augurs and astrologers. 72 

MARCELLUS, SIXTH PROCURATOR. 


A.D. 86 — A.D. 87. 

There are no coins at present known struck by 
Marccllus. 

Reign of Caius (Caugula). 
a.d. 37— a.d. 41. 

MARULLtTS, SEVENTH PROCURATOR. 

A.D. 87 — A.D. 41. 

There are no coins at present known struck by 
Marullus. In all probability none were ever issued, as 
in April, a.d. 37, Agrippa I. received from Caligula the 
tetrarchy of Philip II., and in a.d. 40 Galilee and Peraea, 
and struck coins in his own name as king. 73 

71 Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” pp. 148, 149. 

n Jos., “ Antiq.” xviii. 6, 9 ; Suet., “ Tib.” 69. 

73 See ante , § HI., F. Herod Agrippa I. 
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Reign of Claudius. 

A.D. 41 — A.D. 54. 

GUSPIUS FADUS, EIGHTH PROCURATOR. 

A,D. 44 — A.D. 46. 

Agrippa I. reigned till the summer of a.d. 44, when he 
died, and his son being considered too young to undertake 
the government, Cuspius Fadus was appointed procurator. 
No coins have, however, been discovered that could have 
been issued during his procuratorship. 

TIBERIUS ALEXANDER, NINTH PROCURATOR. 

A.D. 46 — A.D. 48. 

No coins at present discovered, 

VENTIDIUS OUMANUS, TENTH PROCURATOR. 

A.D. 48 — A.D. 52. 

No coins at present discovered, J 

CLAUDIUS Or ANTONIUS FELIX, ELEVENTH PROCURATOR. 

A.D. 52' — A.D, 60. 

Felix, as we have seen, was appointed procurator about 
a.d. 52, in the twelfth year of Claudius, 74 but no coins 
have been found of this year. 

Those discovered are of the thirteenth and following 
years. 

18th year, a.d. 53 — 54. 

1. Obv. — . ..... KAICAP « Two palm branches 

laid crosswise; below L. If (year 13). 

Rev . — . , . AIA AT — Pinm — NA in four lines within 
a wreath. (De Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 149, 
PL IX. No. 9 ; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” 
p. 151, No. 1; De Saulcy, “Num. de la Terre- 
Sainte,” p. 76.) 

74 De Saulcy (“Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 76) gives the 
date of Felix’s succession as “ 53 de J.-C. (13 e de Claude) ; ” 
also on p. 71 ; but on p. 70 he states that Felix was procurator 
in “ 52 de J.-C.” 
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This coin is very rare, and is the only example that 
M. de Saulcy has ever seen. It is (or was) in the Wigan 
collection. 

14th year, a.d. 54 — 55. 

2. Obv . — Tl, KAAYAIOC KAICAP T6PM. Two 

palm branches laid crosswise; below L„ I A 
(year 14). 

Rev . — IOY — AIA AT— Plfini — NA in four lines 
within a wreath. (De Saulcy, Num. Jud.,p. 149, 
PI. IX. No. 10 ; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age/ 5 p. 152, No. 2; De Saulcy, “Num. de la 
Terre-Sainte,” p. 7G, PL IV. No. 9.) 

These two coins are probably the only ones which 
represent the family name of Agrippina — Julia. Cave- 
doni 75 quotes an inscription of Ilium from the Corpus 
Inscriptionum Groacarum^ which is dedicated IOYAIAl, 
XEBAITHt, ArPirinEINHL by Claudius and his sons, 
the Ceesars Nero and Britannicus, probably in the year 
a.d. 53 or 54. 


Nero and Britannicus Ceesars . 

14th year, a.d. 54 — 55. 

Obv . — N6PCD. KAAY. KAICAP written round two 
shields and two small lances placed crosswise. 

Rev . — Palm-tree; above, BPIT. ; below, KAI ; to right 
and left, L, I A (year 14). (De Saulcy, Num. 
Jud.,p. 150, PL IX. No. 11; Madden, “Hist, 
of Jew, Coinage/ 5 p. 152; De Saulcy, “Num. 
de la Terre-Sainte/ 1 p. 77, PL IV. No. 10. 
Specimens of this coin with date L. I A (year 11) 
are given by Eckhel (Doct. Num. Vet., vol. iii. 
p. 498, vol. vi. p. 254), and Cavedoni (Bibl. 
Num., vol. i. p. 66 ; vol. ii. p. 52), but have been 
probably misread. ) 


75 Bibl. Num., vol. ii. p. 52 note. 

76 No. 3610. Quoted incorrectly by me in “ History of 
Jewish Coinage,” p. 152, note 9) from “Gruter" (Cavedoni, 
“Principali Questioni/ 5 &c., in vol. v. series ii. of the Opuscoli 
Eeligiosi, &c., Modena, p. 7 of tirage apart). 
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Reign of Nero, 
a.d. 54 — a.d. 68. 

CLAUDIUS or ANTONIUS FELIX, ELEVENTH PROCURATOR (continued), 

5th year, a.d. 58 — 59. 

Obv. — L. € KAICAPOC. Palm, 

Bn\ — N£P — CDNO — C in throo linos within a wreath. 
(De Sauley, Num. Jud., p. 150, PL IX. No. 12 ; 
Madden, “Hist. of Jew. Coinage,” p. 158 ; De 
Sauley, “Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” p. 77, PL 
IV. No. 11, Varieties of this coin read N6PO- 
NOC [sometimes retrograde] and N6P00N 
(De Sauley, Num. Jud., PL IX. Nos. 13, 14 ; 
“Num. de la Terre-Sainte,” Pl. IV. Nos. 12, 
13, 14.) 

This coin M. de Sauley has assigned to Porcius Festus. 
He says : “ Au commencement de Pan 5 de Ndron, 
Claudius Fdlix etait encore procurateur de Judbe. Son 
successeur fut Tiberius Alexander, qui le remphuja en 56. 
Mais la premiere annee de N5ron, commence le 13 
octobre 54 ne finit que le 13 octobre 55. 

La 2 e compte du 13 octobre 55 au 13 octobre 56. 


La 3 e 

n 

ii 

56 

11 

57. 

La 4 e 

>> 

ii 

57 

11 

58. 

La 5 e 


ii 

58 

11 

59. 

La 6 e 

ii 

ii 

59 

) 1 

60. 


C’est en 60 de J.~C. que Porcius Festus a remplac£ 
Claudius Felix; c’est done Porcius Festus qui, h son 
arriv^e k Jerusalem, a fait frapper la monnaie de Heron 
que nous venons de decrire.” 

But, even according to De Saulcy’s own showing, the 
“ fifth year” of Hero was current between the 13th of 
October, a.d. 58, and the 13th of October, a.d. 59. Why 
then does he assign a coin bearing the date “ year 5 ” to 
a.d. 60, which is “year 6 ? ” I cannot say. 

In any case the coin was issued in a.d. 58 — 59, and 
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these years were current during the procuratorship of 
Felix. (See our Table.) 

What, too, does Do Saulcy mean by “son euccesseur 
[the successor of Felix] fut Tiberius Alexander, qui le 
rempla^a en 56 P ” Ten lines lower he speaks of Tiberius 
Alexander as “ prddecesseur ” of Felix. There is a con- 
fusion running through the whole of the remarks of De 
Saulcy on this coin. 

PORCIUS FESTUS, TWELFTH PROCURATOR. 

A.D. 60 — A.D, 61. 

7th year, a.d. 60 — 61, to 8th year, a.d. 61 — 62, 

No coins of these years at present discovered, 

ALBINUS, THIRTEENTH PROCURATOR. 

A.D. 62 — A.D. 64. 

9fch year, a.d, 62 — 63, to 10th year, a.d. 68 — 64. 

No coins of these years at present discovered. 

GESSIUS FLORUS, FOURTEENTH PROCURATOR. 

A.D, 64 — A.D. 66. 

11th year, a.d. 64 — 65, to 12th year, a.d. 65 — 66. 

No coins of these years at present discovered. 

A Table is appended to illustrate the coinage of 
the procurators of Judaea. 
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Table to Illustrate the Coins of the Procurators or Judea. 


Dates on 


Aotnal Years 

Remarks. 

Coins of 


of 

Procurators 


Procurators, 


L. AT 

1 ) 


Archelaus banished .Ju daaa 


2 

Coponius 

bocomes a Roman pro- 

L. AE 

L. A? 

3) 

il 
1 ) 

Ambivius 

vince. 

L. AO 



L. M 

2 

Rufus 


L. MA 

3) 


19th August, a.d. 14, death 
of Augustus. End of 




“ Anni Augusti.” Acces- 
sion of Tiberius. 

L. A 



19th August, a.d. 14. Rufus 

L. B 

I s 


still in office. Valerius 

L. r 

2 


Gratus arrives in a.d. 15. 

L. A 

3 



L. e . 

4 



L. <=r 

» 1 

f 

t Valerius 



0 

7 1 

8 

1 Gratus 


L. IA 

9 

10 




li / 


Gratus deposed. Pontius 


1< 


: Pilate appointed towards 


2 

Q 


the end of a.d. 26. 

L. I? 

0 

4 j 



Ii. IZ. 

5 

, Pontius 


L. IH. 

6 i 

7 

8 1 
9 i 

io; 

f Pilate 

Eeposal of Pilate. Mar- 


i 

Marcellus 

cellus appointed. March 




16th, a.d. 37, death of 
Tiberius. 


M 


Caligula. Marullus pro- 


s 

Marullus 

curator. 


4/ 


Jan. 24th, a.d. 41, Caligula 




killed. Claudius began 
to reign the next day. 
Marullus recalled. 


“Anni Augusti,” era 
commencing 
1 Jan. b.c. 27. 


May, a.d. 

l— Si 

q — 35 
10-36 

U-37 

“-S8 

ifcS 

14 4U 


41 


15 


A.D, 

14 w , 
15 -l S ty C ar 

20 2nd ,, 
17 — 3rd „ 
28 ^h » 

2q — 6 th. „ 

21 — ^ » 
on — 8 th „ 

no— 9th 

ll-i oth 

oc — nth 

on — 15th 

on— 16th 

oi— 17th 

Si— 18th 

Zi— 19th 

Q r — 2i8t «« 

!! — 22nd” 
37 28rd 


t » 
L )> 
1 JJ 

1 >? 


^-lfltyear 

» 

40 ” 

41 — 4th „ 
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A.D. 


Dates on 
Coins of 
Procurators. 


Actual Years 
of 

Procurators. 


Kemarks. 


Jan. 25th 41 
42' 
43 
44' 


-1st year 
-2nd 


45 

46' 

47' 

48' 

49' 

50' 

51' 

52' 


3rd „ 

Jdth. „ 

n —5th „ 
6th „ 
■7th „ 
8th „ 
9th „ 
■10th „ 
11th „ 


55 


— I2th 
-13th 
14thyear| 
1 of Clau- 
> dins, 
j 1st year 
^ of Nero. 


L. ir 

L. IA 


Agrippa I., King of Judaea. 


2 1 Ouspius Fadus 
2 1 Tib. Alexander 

o > Cumanus 
* 


ft 


Heath of Agrippa I. in sum- 
mer of a.d. 44. 

Ouspius Fadus appointed 
procurator. 

Tiberius Alexander pro- 
curator. 

Death of Herod, King of 
Ohalcis. Ventidius Ou- 
mauus procurator. Agrip- 
pa II. succeeds Herod. 

Felix procurator. 

Death of Claudius, 13th 
Oct., a.jd. 54. Nero. 


Felix 


2nd year] 

57' 

58' 

59' 

60' 

61' 


62' 

63' 

64" 

65' 

66 ’ 


3rd 
i — 4 th 
5th 
I— 6th 
■7th 
■8th 


I— 9th „ 
-10th „ 
-11th „ 
-12th „ 


L. e 


4 

5 

6 

ft 

2 j Festus . 
2 j Albinus 
2 j Florus 


Festus procurator. 

Albinus procurator* 

Gessius Florus procurator. 

17th year of Agrippa II. 
J ewish war commences* 


Fjredekic W. Madden. 


(To be continued.) 
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OFFA, KING OF MERCIA, 

A silver penny of Offa was lately found near Welling- 
borough, in the county of Northampton, which presents 
several points of interest. In type the obverse resembles 
those pennies of his which are figured in Ending, vol. iii. 
Plate IV., Nos. 19, 20, 21, 22, and on Plate V., Nos. 
23, 24 ; of these most nearly No. 24, as far as one can 
determine by the engraving of an imperfect coin. But 
the reverse differs from all these, and indeed, as far as I 
know, from all others, as regards the moneyer; for the 
name DEIMVND appears not to have been known 
hitherto. And further there is a difference, which 
amounts to a slight variation of type ; without any 
serious attempt at ornament, the word Deimund is 
divided by three parallel lines, running across the 
entire field, the central one of which is beaded; this 
constitues a new variety, though not a very marked 
one. I would only add that the letters of the name, 
in three instances, have been sized so as to adjust them- 
selves to the little space at the die-sinker's disposal, 
as may be likewise observed in No. 20 of Ruding's 
Plate IV. 
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If the superior workmanship, for which certain types 
of King Offa's money are remarkable, may be taken as 
an indication of date, then the absence of such workman- 
ship on this would cause it to be assigned to the early 
period, — at all events, to one before the time when Italian 
art is supposed to have * been called into play in the 
productions of Offa’s mint. Does this supposition, how- 
ever, rest on an historical basis of any real value? 
Because, if not, I think we should do well to account for 
the acknowledged excellence of these Anglo-Saxon coins 
in some other way ; or else, with wise reticence, to leave it 
as a fact unaccounted for. 

Having ventured to raise this question, I crave the 
attention of members of the Society, while I state the 
reasons which have influenced me in thus daring to dis- 
pute the tradition of our numismatic fathers. The com- 
monly received opinion may best be stated in the words 
of others; and without citing writers of less note, I 
will quote two of weight unquestioned. Hawkins says, 
“ The arrangement and the ornaments of the reverses (of 
Offa's coins) are extremely varied, and many of them 
very elegant ; and, in the representation of the king's 
head, there is an attempt at portraiture, and a tolerable 
effort, by variations of relief, to produce light and sjiade, 
and some appearance of fleshiness. This singularity of 
his coins is usually attributed to his having himself visited 
Borne, and having probably brought from thence Italian 
artists." It may be inferred, I think, from these words 
that Hawkins himself had not looked into the facts. 
Again, Euding gives us his explanation thus: 2 — “The 


1 ** The Silver Coins of England," p. 28. 

3 Kuding’s “Annals of the Coinage of Great Britain, 0 vol. L 

p. 118. 
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coins of Offa present some of the most elegant specimens 
of the art of coinage which are to be found in the Anglo- 
Saxon series. As he was in Rome in the pontificate of 
Adrian I., it is probable that he brought from thence 
Italian artists, to whose skill the improvement of his 
money is to be imputed. If the account be correct, that 
he visited Rome only about two years before his death, 
it should seem that these coins should have been placed 
the last among the representations of his money.” 
^Immediately after his death the Italian artists must 
have ceased to work, as the money resumed its usual 
barbarous appearance on the accession of his son 
Egcberht.” 

I shall not be considered to have encumbered the case if 
I now add the careful words of the late Mr. Lindsay, in his 
work on “The Coinage of the Anglo-Saxon Heptarchy,” 
p. 26 : “ Several of our most distinguished numismatists 
are of opinion that the greater part of Ofiais coins, par- 
ticularly those with his bust, were executed by workmen 
whom he brought with him on his return from Italy, and 
several of the types copied from contemporary ones of 
that country.” . . . “Ruding supposes, from the infe- 
riority of workmanship which the coins of his successor 
exhibit, that on the death of Offa his Italian artist ceased 
to work ; but the work of the moneyers, Ciolhard, Dud, 
Esha, and Lulla, is some of the very best which the coins 
of Offa exhibit ; and these are four out of the six names 
which occur on the coins of Coenwulf ; it may be observed, 
also, that almost all the names of OffaY moneyers appear 
more like Saxon than Italian names ; and indeed a great 
number of them occur on the coins of other Anglo-Saxon 
princes, and altogether it is far more probable that the 
great encouragement given by Offa, and the want of it by 
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his successor, was the principal cause of the great infe- 
riority of the coins of the latter.” 

Clearly, if Mr. Lindsay allowed the opinion at all, he 
allowed it with considerable degree of doubt. 

In that which I now propose to submit to the Society I 
shall be found to carry his doubt further, and so far, as to 
leave myself nothing but disbelief in the story of King 
Offa’s alleged journey to Eome, the presumed cause of his 
employment of Italian workmeh in the mint. It is true 
that the intercourse between this country and Italy in 
those days was such that the supposition as to his foreign 
artists may still remain ; 3 but what will it be worth if 
Offals journey to Eome can be with good reason dis- 
believed, for it is that which commonly has given colour 
to the supposition ? Antecedently, there was nothing to 
forbid the thought. Ina and other royalties had already 
visited Eome. Nay, it might be said that to make that 
journey was then the fashion of the age ,* for then, as in 
later times, sprang up a passion for pilgrimage. Bede so 
informs us 4 when, speaking of King Ina’s going there, 
he says : “ The same thing about the same time was done 
through the zeal of many of the English nation — noble 
and ignoble, laity and clergy, men and women.” But 
the evidence of Offals visit to Eome is so untrustworthy, 
that if our numismatists still affect to see the skill of 
Italy expressed in the utterances of his mint, I presume 
to think they must see it without the aid to sight which 
has been supplied by this myth. 

It is one which is found only twice in early writers, — in 
that life of the Mercian Offa which is printed, with other 
biographies, at the end of Watt’s edition of Matthew 

3 See note in Ruding, vol. i. p. 118. 

4 Chap. viii. book v. 
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Paris; 5 and also it is given in Roger of Wen do ver’s 
Chronicle. No one can read the two accounts without 
suspecting that we do not possess in them two inde- 
pendent sources of testimony ; just as no one can read the 
“ Flowers of History,” and consider the writer’s stand- 
point, without regarding his narrative about Offii with 
some degree of misgiving. Ills “Flowers of History” 
are some of them mythical. Is not this one also an 
artificial flower? We do not know much about Roger of 
Wendover himself, excepting that he was a monk of St. 
Albans Abbey — the abbey founded by King Offa, and 
that he died about 1237 a.d. To account for his having 
inserted in the History this tale of Offa’s pilgrimage to 
Rome, we have but to recollect how, in the estimation of 
the fraternity to which Roger belonged, such a pilgrimage 
would probably become a makeweight to men’s minds for 
the scandal occasioned by Offa’s treachery towards Ethel- 
bert ; or else, without thus impugning Roger’s good faith 
as a narrator, we have but to suppose the myth was at 
first a mistake, which afterwards throve in the hotbed of 
an active imagination. There is a process known to gar- 
deners called “budding.” An incision is made in the 


6 Matthew Paris, “ Historia Major,” &c., &c., 

“ Huic Editioni accessorunt Duorum Offarum 
Merciorum Regum ; et viginti trium 
Abbatum S. Albani Vitse. 

Editors Willielmo Watts, S.T.D. 

Londini, MDCLXXXIV.” 

The first Offa, whose life is written here, was the son of 
Wsermund, an ancestor of Offa, King of Mercia ; and it seems 
to me, in the very title which heads it, to supply a clue to the 
mind of the writer of both histories ; 

“ Incipit Historia de Offa Primo qui strenuitate 
Sua sibi Anglia* raaxiinam partem subegit, cui 
Simillimus fait secundus Offa.” 
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bark of a rose-tree, and a bud taken from another rose is 
inserted in the bark ; it is then tied round with wool, it 
grows, and the variety desired is thus propagated. On this 
occasion I conceive the writer of the “ Mowers of 
History ” may have simply budded a bud. I mean to 
say he may have taken a fact which did occur in the 
life of Offa, King of the Bast Saxons — a fact which 
was already recorded in his Chronicle — and inserted it 
in the life of that greater Offa whose greatness it was 
naturally his inclination to magnify. The journey 
Homewards of Offa, King of the East Saxons, is related 
briefly in the A. S. Chronicle ; 6 at greater length it is 
told in Bede. 7 The journey of Offa, King of Mercia, is 
related in neither one or other, for Bede’s history closed 
before the commencement of Offa’s reign; and the 
Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, while it records incidents of 
that important reign five times, has nothing at all to 
say about this journey to Home ; • though if it occurred, 
it was an event little likely to have remained unnoted 
by the Chroniclers. Again, William of Malmesbury 
(1095 — 1143), “the most judicious and best- informed 
of the early writers of English history,” knew nothing 
of the journey ; and it was reserved for the monk, Roger 
of Wendover, a hundred years later still, to communicate * 

its occurrence to his countrymen. Like the anonymous 
author of the “Duorum Offarum Yitae/ 5 Roger, how- 
ever, gives no authority for his statement, and it is 
read by us now unconnected with date, as it was then 
unsupported by authority! Lappenberg, when he was 
touching this statement, while admitting it to be highly 
questionable, says charitably : “ The monk of St. Albans 

6 Sub anno 709, a.d. 

7 Bede’s Ecclesiastical History, chap. xix. 
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is perhaps more trustworthy than he has hitherto been 
considered. The inmate of a monastery founded by Offa, 
he has, no doubt, placed many actions of the founder in a 
different light from that in which others have regarded 
them; but he may have had the use of documents in- 
accessible to others He is not therefore to bo 

altogether rejected, but in cases only when for par- 
ticular reasons he is to be regarded with suspicion.” 8 
How, from a writer of great reputation like Lappenborg 
such a plea will be listened to respectfully ; but other 
historians do not urge it ; and it may be asked whether 
this particular case is not one which should be “ re- 
garded with suspicion?” “Gratitude to the founder 
of his abbey,” writes Dr. Lingard, when speaking of 
Ethelbert’s murder, “ has induced the monk of St. Albans 
to transfer the whole guilt from the king to* his consort 
Oynerida. By every other ancient writer he is repre- 
sented as having sanctioned the foul deed ; and, if it 
be true that he immediately annexed East Anglia to his 
own dominions, little doubt can be entertained that the 
man who reaped the advantage had directed the execution 
of the murder.” 9 Surely, if the motive of the monk, 
where Offals credit and discredit are concerned, may be 
suspected in one case, it may be in another. Under this 
feeling we observe Dr. Lingard omits all mention of the 
journey in the text of his history, and then explains his 
silence in a note : “ I have not mentioned Offa’s pre- 
tended journey to Borne, for it could not have escaped 
the notice of every historian before the fabulous monk of 
St. Albans.” Sharon Turner participates in the Doctor’s 


8 Lapp enb erg’s “History of England under the Anglo-Saxons,” 
vol. i. p. 286. 

9 Dr. Lingard’s “ History of England,” vol. i. p. 145. 
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incredulity. He too only refers to the story in a note as 
a tale that had been told, not as a fact which he himself 
believed to have occurred. I have hazarded the conjec- 
ture that, as regards this incident, these two Offas may have 
been, through some inadvertence, confounded together in 
the mind of the old chronicler. Its value as a conjecture 
will be increased if I can show that in a particular 
instance, though by whose hand we know not, the his- 
torical property of one king has been unaccountably 
transferred to the other. In the “ Codex Diplomaticus ” 10 
there is the copy of a charter which was granted by Offa, 
King of the East Saxons, to the town of Worcester 
(704 — 9) ; and by some person unknown it has been long 
assigned to his namesake, so that now it always appears 
with this subscription at its foot : 11 “ Ego, Offa Eex 
Merciorum, consentio et subscripsi.” An interval of fifty 
years separated the two reigns — a period of time sufficient 
to create a change of usage, and from a change of usage, 
of which there is internal evidence, Kemble satisfied him- 
self that it is impossible for this charter to belong to the 
period when the Mercian reigned. He called the attribu- 
tion of it to him “ a grave error as to fact” due to some 
monk ; and he found that it pervades all the copies of the 
charter which we possess. I suppose that but for Mr. 
Kemble’s close acquaintance with his subject (an acquaint- 
ance which enabled him without hesitation to detect a 
difference between this particular charter and the thirty- 
eight others properly assigned to the Mercian), it is a 
mistake which would not easily have been discovered. 
That the mistake existed gives at least a feather to wing 


10 “ Codex Diplomaticus.” Mil Saxonici. Opera J. Kemble, 
Vol. i. p. 62, No. xxxviii. 

11 Preface to the “ Codex Diplomaticus.’ 1 
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the arrow of my conjecture P It is possible for us, then, 
to take this lenient view of the case, and regard the 
monkish tale as originating in mistake — a fact mistaken 
and then expanded ; and it is possible for us to hold it 
cheap, in a spirit like that which dictated Bishop Burnet's 
sarcasm: — to take no lenient view, but regarding its 
narration as altogether dishonest : “ Most of these ” 
(chronicles), urges the Bishop, "were written by men 
of weak judgments, who were more punctual in deliver- 
ing fables and trifles than in opening observable trans- 
actions. Yet some of them were men of better under- 
standings, and it is like were directed by their abbots, 
who, being lords of Parliament, understood affairs well ; 
only, an invincible humour of lying, when it might raise 
the credit of their religion, or order, or house, runs 
through all their manuscripts." 12 But which ever view 
we take, with the above-named facts before us, for numis- 
matists to ascribe the superiority of Offa's money to 
any sojourn of his at Rome, seems to me impossible. 
Beyond this point I would leave the case untouched ; 
but if I were pressed to explain how I would myself 
account for the artistic excellence of the coins in that 
king's reign, I should say that certain facts suggest the 
explanation. Offa himself was in advance of his age. That 
intercourse with the Continent which he promoted,* his 
correspondence with Charlemagne ; even his wish to learn 
to read (a high aspiration for those days) — point to one 
from whom, as a sovereign, we might expect a disposition 
to foster art ; and art soon thrives when kings are kind to 
it? The mintmen of Offa may have had the money of 


12 Bishop Burnet’s "History of the Reformation,” vol. i, 
p, 417. London : 1820. 
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Italy for a model ; they certainly had the king’s favour 
as an incentive . 13 This is my own theory; it accords 
with that which Lindsay inclined to take ; and, if it may 
be called a theory grounded on mere conjecture ; I would 
reply that, in such a case, I had rather draw conclusions 
from a conjecture that is reasonable, than from a state- 
ment in the “ Flowers of History/’ which will not bear 
the breath of critical investigation. 

Assheton Pownall. 


13 What resemblance there may be between the coins of the 
two countries of the eighth century, or whether there be any 
at all, I do not pretend to say. 


XV. 


ART ON THE COINS OF OFFA. 

At the last meeting of this Society Mr. Assheton Pownall 
read an interesting paper designed to upset the story 
of Offa’s supposed journey to Rome; and those who 
enjoyed the pleasure of hearing this paper will, I think, 
agree with me that this point was conclusively established. 
The interest which belongs to these pennies of Offa — an 
interest which, as the course of this paj)er will show, 
attaches itself to more points than their artistic merit — 
is my excuse for again bringing the subject before the 
attention of the Society. 

It will be my endeavour to-night to take up the chain 
of argument at the point where it was relinquished by 
Mr. Pownall. The effect of his researches was to dispose of 
Offa’s supposed journey to Rome, and thus to withdraw 
all external support from the theory of the employment 
of Italian artists by this king. The object of my paper 
is to show that there is likewise no internal evidence for, 
or rather that there is strong internal evidence against, 
the belief in Offa’s use of Italian artists. 

The fact is that those who have made this supposition 
seem to me to have done so without sufficiently consider- 
ing the circumstances of this particular time. There is 
scarcely any period in European history when Italian 
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art lias not been superior to English, and when, there- 
fore, it might not seem safe to attribute any change for 
the better in English art to Italian influence. But if 
there ever was a time when this was not the case it was 
the period with which we are concerned, namely, the 
eighth century. The arts in southern Europe had been 
suffering from an uniform and rapid decline. If we 
examine the Italian coinage of this period — as we shall 
proceed to do presently — we find none which could stand 
as a model for the incomparable coins of Offa. At the same 
time, one form of art — the art of illumination — from the 
time of its birth (as seems highly probable) in these 
islands, had grown just now to unexampled perfection 
here, whence it was spreading through France, or rather 
Frankland, to the south of Europe. 

Mr. J. 0. Westwood, the author of the “ Palsoographia 
Sacra Pictoria/* speaks with authority on this point. 
In the preface to his work on Illuminated Manuscripts 
he says : (p. iv.) — 

“ The study of these works has incontestably proved 
that at a period when the pictorial art may be said to 
have been almost extinct in Italy and Greece, and indeed 
scarcely to have existed in other parts of Europe — namely 
from the fifth to the end of the eighth century — a style 
of art had been originated, cultivated, and brought to a 
most marvellous state of perfection in these islands, abso- 
lutely distinct from that of any other part of the civilised 
world, and which, having been carried abroad by numerous 
Irish and Anglo-Saxon missionaries, was adopted and 
imitated in the schools founded by Charlemagne, and in 
the monasteries established and visited by the former, 
many of which in after ages became the most famous 
seats of learning.” 
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What I desire now to establish is, first, the fact that the 
artists of the coins we are reviewing were not indebted 
in the choice of models to the coinage of Italy ; secondly, 
the inference that they wore indebted to the English 
illuminators of the day. 

We come then to consider the negative portion of the 
argument ; and to do this we must notice the cir- 
cumstances under which these pennies of Offit were 
introduced — circumstances which were themselves 
peculiar. 

Without entering too closely into the tempting subject 
of the rise of mediaeval numismatics, it will be sufficient 
to notice that the change from Roman to Mediaeval is the 
most gradual possible, and tbat between the coinages 
which are distinctly Roman and those which are distinctly 
post-Roman, there is a large and indefinite transition-class, 
coins, namely, which while they still bear the effigy and 
titles of the Emperor, may from their style be positively 
declared to have been struck not by him but by his bar- 
barian invaders and conquerors. All'lhe coins which were 
struck by tbe Suevi, the Burgundians, the early Franks, 
Visigoths, and Lombards can only be tentatively divided 
among these separate nations by tbeir styles ; but we may 
say with certainty that they were not struck by the 
Emperors. This is of course just what might be expected* 
The credit attaching to money with the image and super- 
scription of Osesar, so long the only coinage of nearly the 
whole world, was not likely to disappear as soon as the 
power of the Caesars came to an end. Procopins tells us 
that before 544, when Justinian ratified the cession of the 
Gallo-Roman provinces to the Franks, no gold money 
which did not bear the effigy of the Emperor was received 
even by the barbarians. Long before then the Visigothic 
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kingdom had thrown off all allegiance to the Empire; 
but there are no known autonomous Visigothic coins- — 
no known coins with the name of a Visigothic king — 
before 572. 

Even when this change from Imperial to autonomous 
coins was made it took place only in those countries which 
were reconquered from the Empire, and generally was 
confined to the gold currency, which had indeed gradually 
become in these countries the only coinage, or at least the 
only coinage recognised by the State. Thus in the Bur- 
gundian code ' compiled about the beginning of the sixth 
century, the solidus and tremissis only are mentioned ; no 
allusion is made to a denarius or a silver currency. The 
earliest Mediaeval currency, then, is a gold currency or a 
series of gold currencies struck for France, Spain and 
north Italy by the conquerors of those countries* by the 
Salian Franks, the Visigoths and the Lombards. 

Meanwhile we are not to suppose that those countries, 
especially Germany, which lay outside the old pale of the 
Empire were without a currency of any sort. In the 
time of Tacitus the Germans near the border used 
Roman coins, but silver in preference to gold, having, as 
he says, with their small commerce, no use for the more 
precious metal. 1 Although their preference arose from 
this cause, and, as Tacitus says, nulla affectione animi , 
yet it seems to have characterized the Germans even after 
they had much advanced in civilization. The advent of 
the Teutons into Britain is marked by the introduction of 
a purely silver 2 coinage, which our forefathers undoubtedly 
brought with them from trans-Rhenian Germany. 

1 Argentum quoque magis quam aurum sequuntur, nulla 
affectione animi, sed quia numerus argenteorum facilior usui 
est promiscua ac vilia mereantibus. — Germ. 5. 

2 I agree with Mr. E. W. Robertson (“ Historical Essays,” 

VOL, XV. N.S. E E 
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In the same way when Austrasian influence predomi- 
nated under Pepin a silver coinage was reintroduced, and 
when in the person of Karl it finally gained the supremacy 
in Prance and Germany, a silver coinage, founded strictly 
upon the old Cologne-mark standard, entirely ousted the 
Merovingian gold. “ On and after the month of August, 
781,” says the edict, “the new pence, which hear our 
name and are full of weight, shall he current.” 3 

It is just to this period of the introduction of the 
Carlovingian denarius or penny that the coinage we aro 
considering belongs. Karl's coinage is original; but it 
is also as simple and rude as possible. Nothing as a rule 
hut a legend on the obverse and reverse, with a monogram 
or cross for ornament. There is nothing in it which 
could have been imitated on Offa's coins. Tot it is from 
these very deniers that we should have expected Offa to 
have drawn his models. For it was under the direct 
influence of this coinage of Karl's that Ofla introduced 
the penny into England. 

The change was indeed only a change of form, and not 
a radical change like that effected on the Continent. The 
English mark had always been the standard of value — 
and indeed differed but slightly from the Cologne mark. 
So that when the sceats were replaced by the pennies 
there was no need to alter their weight. 4 The English 


p. 68} in considering the stycas not as a copper but as a 
debased silver coinage. 

3 E. W. Bobertson, “Historical Essays,” p. 48. 

* The English mark was equal to 288*275 grammes, and was 
coined into 160 pennyweights. Each penny therefore should 
weigh 1*46 grammes. The average of half a dozen Mercian 
sceattas previous to OfFa, taken at random, was found to he 
1*23 grammes, and the average of a like number of Offa’s 
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had, we see, all along preserved a thoroughly Germanic 
silver coinage as opposed to what may be called the Latin 
gold coinage of civilised Europe. The introduction of 
the penny into England marks the closer relationship 
between England and the Continent which followed the 
accession of the race of Karl. 

We see therefore that there is nothing in the circum- 
stances attending the introduction of the penny into 
England to suggest that the types of these pennies were 
taken from Italy. Is there anything in the Italian 
coinage of the time to which Ofia/s coinage might have 
been indebted P 

The coinage of Italy towards the end of the eighth 
century may be divided into three classes, representing 
respectively Northern, Central, and Southern Italy. 
These three classes are the Lombardic, the Beneventan, 
and the Byzantine. The specimens which I have chosen, 
which are thoroughly representative specimens of these 
three classes, will speak more thoroughly than any words 
could do against the theory that they could have stood as 
models to the moneyers of Offa. 

Each one of the seven coins here given (PL V., Nos. 
6 — 12) might he made the subject of a dissertation; so 
interesting are tbe circumstances of their coinage and 
of the relationship of these types to the coinages which 
precede and follow them. The first four are Lombardic 
coins. The first (No. 6) a gold coin of Luitbrand 
(712 — 739) ; the second (No. 7) a silver coin (qui- 


pennies 1*20 grammes. The weights may therefore be con- 
sidered identical, as they vary inter se by a difference as great 
as *2 grammes. 

The weight of the Cologne mark was 283*856 grammes. 
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narius), attributed to the same king; the third (No. 8) 
is a gold coin of Disiderius ( 756 — 774) ; the fourth (No. 
9) also a gold coin, attributed to Athalgistus (744 — 800). 
By comparing the first and fourth coins, separated by a 
space of about half a century ? we see that the art on the 
Lombardie coins had effected no improvement. Indeed, at 
the later period, the reigns of Disiderius and Athalgistus, 
coins with an attempt at a portrait had become quite 
an exception, the type of No. 8 being the ordinary 
type. But, putting aside this fact and the fact that 
silver coins were here, as among the Merovingians, 
exceptional, we may, I think, safely say that Offa's 
engravers could have gained no inspiration from the 
engravers of these coins. 

Passing over, for a moment, the coinage of Beneventum, 
let us look at the Byzantine coinage of Southern Italy, 
which is properly represented by No. 12, which bears the 
name of Leo the Isaurian (717 — 741). For the coinage 
of the Boman Empire, once so various in type and so admi- 
rable in execution, has sunk now to an almost complete 
uniformity, and, as far as Italy is concerned, no important 
variation from this type can be found. The essential 
characteristics, the front face, the flowing hair, the crown, 
are always reproduced. The same type, too, has served as 
a model for the coinage of Beneventum, of which No. 10, 
struck by Grimvald when subject to Karl (that is from 
707 — 793) is a specimen 1 and which is still more conven- 
tional than the Byzantine coinage. 

I need not repeat the question, Is there anything in 
any of these coinages which reappears on the coins of 
•Offa ? hut I will call your attention to No. 11 of these coins, 
it being one of the first silver coins struck by a duke of 
Beneventum, and struck, as its monogram of Grimvald 
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shows, under the influence of the silver coinage introduced 
by Earl. 5 

The fact that these coinages of Italy are almost entirely 
gold I have cited as discrediting the notion of imitation on 
the English silver pennies ; and I think it does so. Yet 
it is curious that— -as I believe — this Byzantine type does, 
at a much later period, appear in the character of ancestor 
to the supposed head of the king upon an English penny, 
and that in the face on the coins of Henry II, with its 
crown of dots, and the three conventional curls beside 
each cheek, we see a remote descendant of the coinage of 
Leo or of Justinian.' 

We now come to our second inquiry. Is there any- 
thing in the ornamentation and design of Offa’s coins to 
suggest Italian or even foreign influence? An exami- 
nation of the chief native art-productions of the time — 
the English and Irish illuminations — would, I think, 
allow us to answer this question in the negative. 

This is of course too wide a subject for our present 
inquiry. For it would oblige us to show not only that 
designs like those on Offb/s coins are to be found in Saxon 
and Irish illuminations ; but also to show that they are 
not to be found in Italian or Byzantine art — for at this 
epoch the two are nearly identical — of the eighth 
century. 

To prove the first of these two points, I have given in 
my plate some figures taken from contemporary Saxon 
and Irish illumination-work. Those to which I would 
draw special attention are what Mr. Westwood calls the 
interlaced zoomorphic patterns. These patterns are 
especially remarkable on the coins of Ofia, where they 

6 The weight, however, is less than the average of the 
deniers of Karl, viz., about 1*16 grammes (or 18 grains). 

F F 
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appear for the first and, I believe, only time in numis- 
matics, How closely they resemble the patterns in the 
illuminations we may see by comparing PL Y., Nos, 
1 and 2, with Figs, a , b and c, which are taken respec- 
tively from the Book of Kells (seventh century), the 
Gospels of Lindisfarne (circ. a.d. 710), and from the 
Gospels of McEegol (aj>. 820). 

Mr. Westwood mentions seven styles of ornament 
which he says are peculiar to the Saxon and Irish illumi- 
nations. These are, — 

1. Simply by the use of dots, generally in different coloured 

inks. 

2. By simple lines, straight or curved. 

8. By the step -like angulated pattern. 

4. By the Chinese-like Z pattern. 

5. By interlaced ribbons. 

G. By interlaced zoomorphic patterns ; and 

7. By the various spiral patterns, which are by far the most 
characteristic of the whole. 

and he continues : “ I now venture to assert that no monu- 
ment or Art-relic of a date previous to the ninth century 
can be produced in which they, and especially the spiral 
pattern, are introduced, the execution of which cannot be 
clearly shown to have been dependent on some of our 
missionaries.” The remarkable appearance, then, of these 
zoomorphic designs upon Offals coins, combined with the 
fact that these designs are at this time peculiar to Saxon 
or Irish art, is alone, I think, quite sufficient to point out 
the art on Offa’s coins as entirely native. 

Nevertheless, though these zoomorphic patterns are the 
most remarkable and easy to insist upon, they are by no 
means the only features on this coinage which indicate 
their close relationship in respect of style to the illumi- 
nated MSS. We have not, it is true, on these coins any 
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specimen of tlie spiral ornament which. Mr. Westwood 
says is the most characteristic of all. But there is 
another ornament which Mr. Westwood does not mention, 
which is notwithstanding very common in illuminations 
of the eighth century and a little later. This ornament 
consists of a large pellet, surrounded by smaller dots, as 
we see it on the coin, Pl. Y., Mo. 3, and Fig. d> from the 
Gospels of S. Chad (eighth or ninth cent.) ; and I may add 
that an attentive study of illuminated MSS. has led me to 
the conclusion that about this period this ornament of the 
pellet and dots does very frequently take the place of the 
older spiral ornament, and may therefore be considered a 
sort of descendant of it. To some extent, then, we may 
claim for these coins of Offa that they show specimens of 
the two most characteristic ornaments, viz., of the zoomor- 
phic interlacing and, though not of the spiral ornament, 
yet of a legitimate descendant of it. 

To those who are familiar with Saxon art I would point 
out many other peculiarities of ornament to them not less 
significant than those we have dwelt upon. Such are the 
dressing of the hair, the prevalence of small circles, and 
the short thick crosses in the formation of which a circle 
always plays a conspicuous part. I might have added 
specimens of figures taken from contemporary illumina- 
tions to show how fully capable English art then was of 
furnishing Offa with designs for his coins, or I might ask. 
How is it probable that Italian artists should have influ- 
enced the ornaments, and yet have left the peculiar Saxon 
letters unchanged ? But I think enough has been said to 
establish the assertion with which I started, and to show 
the peculiar interest which belongs to Offa’s coins as 
illustrating the native art of this period. 


0. F. Keary. 



XVI. 


A GOLD COIN OE ABH ISHAK IBN MAHMUD SHAII 

INCHtr. 

The coin, of which a representation is given herewith 
(PL vL No. 1), closely resembles, in its general appearance, 
a type of which many specimens are preserved, and which 
belongs to the reign of Abft Sa’id, the last ruler over the 
powerful empire founded by Hulaku. 

The area, on one of its faces, contains the usual words : 
All 11 1 ^IkLJl fU t-i L 

Encircling that inscription are the name of the place of 
mintage and date : 

j— -w-i j (for j&hsz Awj <3 uj 

“ Mintage of EAzirftn in the year 719.” 

On the second area is the abridgment of the first and 
second Sunni symbols, and surrounding it are the follow- 
ing words, the first of which is formed into an ornamental 
scroll extending from the beginning to the end of the 
sentence : 

(Kur4n, S. 11, y. 131). jJjJI <d)| 

Underneath are the names of the four Khalifehs, and below 
them the name Abu Ishak. 
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The name of K&zirfin, so far as I am aware, has not 
hitherto been found as a- place of mintage on coins either 
of the Hulaku or of any other dynasty. But I can feel no 
serious doubt of my having read the name correctly. 

Situated about fifty miles west of ShMz, K&zirftn is the 
burial-place of a celebrated saint, Abu Ish&k el K&zirfini, 
a name venerated throughout the Muslim world. His 
shrine was visited and enriched by the faithful from the 
most distant parts of the East ; and it was after that saint* 
as we are informed by Ibn Batutah, 1 that MahmM Sh&h 
gave his son the name of Abu Ishak. To both it was 
doubtless a place of frequent resort. 

Of the history of what has been called the dynasty of 
MahmM Sh&h Injt or Inchu, we find little more than 
fragmentary notices in the writings of the Persian histo- 
rians of the period. 

Some very interesting particulars are furnished in the 
account of the travels of Ibn Batutah ; but their value, 
though great, is much impaired, in an historical point of 
view, by numerous inaccuracies. His visits to Shir&z 
occurred at two different periods, separated from one an- 
other by an interval of twenty-one years (a.h. 727 and 
748). Like his great Yenetian predecessor, Ibn Batfitak, 
moreover, did not himself write the account of his travels. 
It was compiled long after their termination, and without 
the assistance of his notes, which, as has too often happened, 
were lost before the traveller returned to his own country. 
Errors in the order of events, and even in certain matters 
of fact, were under such circumstances inevitable. Add to 
that the general absence of dates, and it becomes sufficiently 
obvious that careful comparison of his statements with one 
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another, aAd with information derived from other sources, 
is generally necessary before his historical notices can serve 
to add, with any degree of certainty, to a correct know- 
ledge of the events to which they relate. 

On my passage through Paris lately, M. Lavoix called 
my attention to an article published by Dr. Bergmann in 
Huber's N'umismatische Zeitsohrift for 1871, part iii. It 
contains a description of seven dirhems of Abft IsMk of 
about a.h. 753, in which the learned author has included 
a full and interesting account of all that is recorded by the 
Persian historians of the Inchu dynasty. It leaves me 
little to add on the subject besides what is suggested by 
the early date of my own specimen of the mintage of Abft 
I shale, and by some other coins, to which I shall have 
occasion to refer. 

The chief interest of the former indeed centres in its 
date, a.h. 719. 

Sharf ed din Mahmud Shah, surnamed Inchu, because 
he had charge of the extensive domains of the Sult&n 
in the district of Pars, was raised by Abft Sa'ld to the 
governorship of that province, an appointment for which 
he is stated to have been indebted to the influence of the 
Amir OhftbUn, the powerful guardian of the youthful 
Sultan. 

Nothing in the existing historical records of the time 
shows at what precise period the appointment was made ; 
and, as far as I am aware, excepting for the evidence of 
the present coin, there could be little reason to believe that 
it occurred within three years of the date of the Sultan's 
accession. 

Still less would there be reason to believe that Mahmftd 
Shah at so early a period resigned his authority to his 
son Abu Ishak. That the latter, through some unknown 
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means or cause, was substituted for his father in the 
government of the province, is nevertheless a conclusion 
that can hardly be resisted. I do not know how else the 
prominent position of the name of Abft Ishak, and the 
conspicuous absence of that of his father, can be accounted 
for. My own coin, moreover, is not the sole witness to the 
fact. A dirhem in the collection of the British Museum, 
with the date of a.h. 724, presents the same peculiarity 
(Pl. vi. No. 2). The name of Abh Ishak alone appears on 
it, below that of Sult&n Abfi Sa’id BelAdur KMn. The 
two names are likewise found on a copper coin (No. 3), 
belonging to the same collection. 

Another, a copper coin, I find described by General de 
Bartholomsei in the following terms : — 

“No. 117. Meme Prince (Abh Sa J ld). Pels d’Abou Ishac. 

Av. ^UAJt 

Pn haut en plus petits caract&res jjlsH y\> Je ne connais 
aucune localite de ce nom. 

Eev. Symbole comme auNo. 94; traces des noms deslraams.” 2 

It must be observed that the curious inference to which 
we are thus led is corroborated by the language of Ibn 
Batutah, “The SuMn of Shlr&z,” he says, “at the time 
of my arrival there, 3 was the most excellent Xing Abu 
Ishak, son of Muhammad (Mahmlid) ShAh Yenjft.” 4 A 
few lines further on he says that Mahmftd Sh&h was — 

3 Troisi&me lettre de M. le General J. de Bartholomsei a M. P. 
Soret. Bruxelles, 1862. 

3 a.h. 727. 

vol. ii. p, 63. *\JS> 
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had been ?) governor (wall) of Shiraz on behalf of the King 
of ’Irak. Throughout the traveller’s account of his visit 
to Fars, Abfi Ishak is never designated under a lower title 
than that of Sultan, and there is not a word to imply that 
he at any time governed the province as the mere repre- 
sentative of his father. 

Ibn Batfitah, it is true, speaks of Mahmfid Sh&h as having 
died during the lifetime of Abfi Sa’ld, — an unquestionable 
error. It might be supposed, therefore, that in speaking 
of Abu Ishak’s high and independent estate, when re- 
counting his visit in 727, the traveller laboured under an 
error of memory, and described a state of things which 
was true only when he returned to Shir&z in 748. But 
he not only expressly says, in the words I have quoted, 
that Abfi Ishak was Sultan at the time of his arrival, but 
he mentions having seen that Prince 5 on an occasion which 
must refer to his first visit, since he tells us that when 
he returned he found Abfi Ishak still on the throne, but 
that he was absent from Shir&z. 6 In like manner he tells 
us that he saw Abfi Sa’id in 727 at Baghdad, which he 
visited after leaving Shir&z, and he gives the particulars 
of an interview he had with that Prince. 7 

That the time referred to is one previous to the death of 
Mahmfid Shfih is beyond all question, not only because 
we know that Mahmfid Shah survived Abfi Sa’id, but we 
have the traveller’s own testimony, that from the death of 
Mahmfid Shfih the rule of the Inchfi family over Shiraz 
ceased until a period subsequent to the death of Abfi Sa’id. 8 

5 Yol. ii. p. 62. 

L^..c LjU <ti\ M M L^lkL* 8 

— vol. iv. p. 311. 

1 Yol. ii. pp. 116 and 131. 

8 Yol. ii. pp. 65-68. 
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It thus follows from a comparison of Ibn Batfttah’s 
various statements, that Abft Ish&k was ruler or “Sult&n” 
of Shiraz at a time when both his father and Abh Sa’id 
■ were living. And, as already remarked, the conclusion is 
identical with that to which we are led by the coins bear- 
ing his name. 

It will be observed that General de Bartholomsei sup- 
posed the words AM IsJidk to be the name of a place. 
M. Soret himself fell under the same misapprehension, 9 
which, without doubt, is to be attributed to the peculiar 
wording of the inscriptions found upon coins of that period. 
On the dirhem in the British Museum, to which I have 
referred, the inscription appears as follows : 

Area (within a circle) J> 

A ^jl — Ll iiuJ 1 


Outer circle 




No locality is mentioned, and the words “ Abft IshAk” 
might be supposed to indicate it. Indeed were it not for 
my own specimen, in which the place of mintage is given 
as well as the name Abu Ishak, I should feel some hesitation 
in speaking of M. Soret’s reading as a misapprehension. 

Abb Sa’id died on the 12th Eabi ? Akhir, 736; 10 and 
Arpa Kahn, a descendant of Tuli Khan, was proclaimed 
his successor by the wezlr Ghiath ed din and by the family 
of the Amir ChiiMn. 

Within three months of his accession, the new Sultan 


9 E16ments de la Numismatique Musulmane, p. 94. 

10 Be Guigues, vol, i. p. 282. 

VOL, XV. N.S. 
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caused MahmM SMh Inch ft to be seized and put to death. 
The two sons of Mahmud, the Amir Mas’ftd and Abu 
Ishak, took to flight, the former to Rum, where he sought 
refuge with Sheikh Hasan Buzruk, and the latter to Diar- 
bekir, where he claimed the protection of ? Ali Padishah. 

*Ali Padishah had declared himself hostile to the govern- 
ment of Arpa, and had raised Mftsa, great-grandson of 
Hulaku, to the dignity of supreme KMn. 

On the 17th Ramadan, 736, 11 an action was fought, in 
which Arpa was defeated and taken prisoner. He was 
delivered into the hands of the sons of Mahmftd Sh&h, and 
by them put to death. 

The Amir Sheikh Hasan Buzruk had meanwhile pro- 
claimed Muhammad Khan, also a descendant of Hulaku. 
Proposals he made to 'Ali Padishah, that they should 
jointly agree upon the choice of the Sultan, were rejected, 
and a battle ensued on the 17th ZuT Hejjeh of the same 
year, which resulted in the death of 'Ali Padishah, and in 
the flight of Mftsa to Baghdad. 

Muhammad Khan and Hasan Buzruk were, however, in 
their turn opposed by the Amir Hasan Kuchuk the Chft- 
bani, who proclaimed Sati Beg, the widow of his grand- 
father Chub&n and of Arpa Kh&n and sister of Sult&n Abft 
Sa^ld. He marched against Hasan Buzruk and Muhammad 
Kh&n, and defeated them in an action, in which Muhammad 
lost his life, on the 20th Zul Hejjeh, 738* 

Of the fortunes of the Inchft family throughout these 
struggles, we have little or no account ; but it would 
appear, although the fact is not mentioned by any of the 
Persian historians, that Abft Ishak, some time before the 
death of Muhammad Kh&n, had been promoted to a posi- 


11 D’Ohsson, vol. iv. p. 720. 
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tion of authority, doubtless under the auspices of Sheikh 
Hasan Buzruk. So much at least is to be inferred from 
the existence in the collection of the British Museum of 
three copper coins, bearing the name of AbCt Ishak, to- 
gether with that of Sult&n Muhammad (PL vi. Nos. 4, 5, 
and 6) . The name of the place of mintage unfortunately 
does not appear, nor is it possible to determine the precise 
date of the coins. On one alone the words thirty and 
seven hundred can be deciphered, but the word that in- 
dicated the unit is gone. 

In a list of the Princes ruling in a.h. 741 over the 
detached fragments of the Persian empire, we find the 
name of Jelal ed din Mas’ud as Sovereign of Fars and 
Shebankareh. 12 Dr. Bergmann, quoting the Jihanara, 
relates that Mas’ftd was sent by Hasan Buzruk to Shiraz 
along with Yaghi Basti, one of the sons of Chuban, and that 
they jointly administered the government of the province. 

D'Ohsson, in his Histoire des Mongols, 13 states that it 
was as coadjutor to Par Husain, son of Mahmfld, and 
grandson of Chfiban, that Mas' fid was sent to Shir&z, and 
likewise that it was Pir Husain who put Mas’ud to death 
in 1343 (a.h. 743). In that year also, according to the 
same author, Pir Husain took the government of Isfahan 
from SuMn Shah and gave it to Abu. Ishak. The latter, 
it is further stated, allied himself with the Amir el Ashraf 
(brother of Hasan Kuchuk el Chubani), and attacked Pir 
Husain, who fled to Hasan Kuchuk, by whom he was put 
to death. 

Ibn Batfitah 14 relates a curious anecdote, which he pre- 


u Hammer, Geschichte der Ilehane, vol. ii. p. 321. But 
according to the same author (p. 318), the “ heirs of Mahmud 
Shah” were already in possession of Pars in a.h. 739. 

13 Yol. iv. p. 742. « Yol. ii. p. 65. 
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mises with, the statement that on the death of MahmM 
Shah, Sulf&n Abu Sa'ld appointed in his place Sheikh 
Husain, son of ChfiMn. 15 Husain, he continues, seized 
upon Abfl IsMk and his two brothers Rukn ed din and 
Mas'M, and upon their mother T&sh KhatM. They had 
reached the centre of the market-place of Shlr&z, when the 
Princess unveiled her face and called aloud upon the towns- 
people for help. Headed by a carpenter named Pohliwan. 
MahmM, whom the author says he himself saw on his 
own arrival at Shiraz, the citizens arose and delivered 
T&sh KhatM and her sons from the hands of the soldiers. 
Husain fled from the city, but returned with a numerous 
army, supplied to him by Abil Sa'ld, and the Shlrazis were 
compelled to submit. 

“When Sultan Abd Sa'id died, leaving no issue,” con- 
tinues the ^author, “and when each Amir took forcible 
possession of the authority in his hands, Husain, alarmed 
for his own safety, abandoned the city. Sult&n Abd IsMk 
seized upon it, and conquered also Isfahan and the coun- 
tries of Pars. His dominions embraced an extent of a 
month and a half's journey, and his power became great.” 

Dr. Bergmann is of opinion that the events, as above 
described, probably relate to the appointment of Musafir 
Eynak, who, by order of Abu Sa'ld, superseded MahmM 
SMh in 733, but not without being at first driven out of 
the city and pursued into the very vestibule of the Sultan's 
palace, the walls of which, it is stated, were struck by the 
arrows of his pursuers. 16 

I write without the means of consulting original autho- 

15 I have already referred to the anachronism committed by 
Ibn Eatdtah in speaking of Abu Sa’id as having survived Mahmud 
Shah. 

10 B’Ohsson, vol. iv. p. 715. 
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rities, and chiefly dependent upon rough notes taken before 
I had enjoyed the advantage of reading Dr. Bergmann’s 
article. But it strikes me as highly probable that Ibn 
Batiitah here confuses the incidents and events of two 
entirely separate and distinct periods ; and that conclusion 
will be well nigh irresistible if it can be shown that 
D’Ohsson is right in stating that it was Pir Husain who was 
appointed to the government of Shir&z by Hasan Buzruk. 

It is to be observed that both the appointment of Musafir 
Inak and the expulsion of Pir Husain (or Yaghi Basti P) 
from Shiraz, though separated from one another by a con- 
siderable interval of time, occurred long after Ibn Batfitah’s 
first visit, and that he probably first heard of both events 
only on his return in 748. 

Abfi Ishak reigned over Fars from a.h. 743 to 754. 
These eleven years may be taken as representing the 
culminating point in his career. The glowing description 
given by Ibn Batfitah of his power, wealth, and ambition, 
must doubtless be assigned to that period; as also the 
statement that his army, composed of Turks and Persians, 
numbered upwards of 50,000 men. 

To that period likewise belong the seven dirhems de- 
scribed by Dr. Bergmann, as also one precisely similar 
preserved in the Bibliotheque Rationale of Paris. The 
latter, the date of which is unfortunately undecipherable, 
shares with the dirhems of the Imperial Collection of 
Vienna the peculiarity that the name Abfi IsMk ibn 
MahmM Shah is accompanied by the lakab “El Muta- 
wakldl 7 ala Allah.” 

This title, as is pointed out by Dr. Bergmann, cannot 
be referred to the ; Abbasi Khalifeh of that name, whose 
accession took place in a.h. 763, five years after the death 
of Abu Ishak. But Dr. Bergmann is at the same time of 
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opinion, that it cannot he held as applying to Ab ft IsMk 
himself, and he thinks it must be assigned to the Khalifeh 
El H&kim b-imr Illah, who reigned from a.h. 741 to 753, 
and who, he supposes, may at the end of his career have 
temporarily changed his lakab from “El H&kim” to “El 
Mutawakkil.” t Dr. Bergmann forms this conjecture as a 
solution to the difficulty presented by a coin described by 
M. de Saulcy in the Journal Asiatique for 1841, upon which 
the inscription runs as follows ; 



All JS^Al 

Such an arrangement of the words, he thinks, is incon- 
sistent with the supposition that the name and lakab are 
intended to designate one and the same person. 

I cannot without hesitation form an opinion opposed to 
that of the learned author, but I feel the greatest difficulty 
in adopting his conjecture. j 

Dr. Bergmann says that he vainly searched the histo- ! 

rians of the period for a solution of the apparent discre- \ 

pancy. I may add that, according to El Makrizi, when j 

Abft-1 Kasim Ahmad was raised to the Khalifate by the J 

Sult&n El Mansur Abu Bekr, he was surnamed El H&ldm, 
though he had at first received the lakab El Mustansir. 17 
That the Khalifeh should at the end of his reign have I 

made a fresh change in his title, however transient, and '.(■ 

that the circumstance should be noticed by none of the 
historians of the time, strikes me as very improbable. I 


17 Kitab el Khitat. — Bulak ed. toL ii. p. 242. El Makrizi 
gives Friday, 4th of Sha’ban, of the year 748, as the date of | 

El H&kim’s death, I 

"f 

> 

. i 
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The difficulty arising from the arrangement of the words 
upon the coin in question seems to me light in comparison. 
Transpositions in the words composing a name and title are 
indeed not unfrequent. The arrangement of an inscription 
seems to have been left very much to the discretion of the 
engraver, or of those under whose directions he executed 
his work, and to their ideas of symmetry. Thus glancing 
over the coins in my collection, I find among those of the 
MemMk Sult&ns a dirhem upon which the inscription runs 
as follows : — 

lK UJ1 

uf — 3 ufj 

The conclusion I feel inclined to adopt is that the title 
El Mutawahkil belongs to Abfi Ishak himself. He prob- 
ably adopted it on his restoration in a.h. 743 ; it may be 
in remembrance of the vicissitudes of his past life, and to 
indicate his reliance upon God for future safety and pro- 
tection amidst the dangers and perils with which he prob- 
ably felt himself surrounded, 

A circumstance which deserves notice is that in these 
later coins his name appears as whilst in the pre- 

vious ones we find it written in the somewhat less usual 
but perfectly correct form JfUH . 

In a.h, 754 Abft IshAk was Besieged in Shir&z by 
Muhammad, son of Ahmed el Muzaffar, the ruler of 
Kerman and Yazd. He escaped 'to Isfahan, but was 
captured and brought back to Shiraz, where he was put 
to death in Jemadi-1 Awal, 758. 

According to Ibn Khaldun, he had incurred the -enmity 
of the people of Shir&z, in consequence of his having ordered 
a Sherif, one of the chief men of the city, to be executed. 
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Muhammad ibn el Muzaffar publicly denounced the act, 
and marched against Abft Ishak at the head of an army. 
The people of Shir&z allied themselves with Ibn el Muzaffar 
and surrendered the city to him. Abfi Ishak fled to Isfa- 
han, but was pursued, and again was obliged to escape 
from that city, which thereupon likewise fell into the 
hands of his enemy. The latter now issued proclamations 
throughout the country for the arrest of Abft Ish&k, who 
was captured and put to death at Shir&z in retaliation for 
the blood of the Sherif whom he had killed . 18 

The same author describes Abfi Ishak as having walked 
in the way of his father, assiduously and personally dis- 
charging his duties ; and he adds that brilliant memorials 
of his career endured after him. Sheikh 'A dad ed din, he 
continues, composed for him the Kit&b el Maw&kif, and 
Sheikh ’Omad ed din el Kashi a commentary on the Kitab 
el Mift&h. Both these authors, he adds, named their books 
after Abu Ishak. 

I find the works in question enumerated in the Kitab 
Keshf ez Zunftn, the former under the title of Maw&kif fi 
Tim el Kalam; but its author, the Kadi ’Adad ed din 
'Abd er Rahm&n ibn Ahmad il Aiji, is stated to have com- 
posed it for Ghi&th ed din, wezlr of Abft Sa’id, but whom 
the author styles wezir of Khodabendeh . 19 Among the com- 
mentaries of the Kit&b Miftah il ’Olum, the author men- 
tions that of ’Omdd ed din Yahya ibn Ahmad el K&shi. 
Further on he mentions that an abridgment of the work 

18 Kit&b el ’ibar wa diwan el Mubtada wa-l Khabar. — Buhlk 
ed. vol. v. p. 556. 

19 Kitab Keshf ez Zunftn ’an isami-1 Kutub wa-1 funun. — 
Bul&k ed. vol. ii. pp. 362 and 301. 

The Kitab el Mawakif is also mentioned in the Biblioth£que 
Orientate, and a copy of the work appears already to have existed 
in the Royal Library of Paris in the days of d’Herbelot. 
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of ’Adad ed din al Aiji, who is here stated to have died in 
756, was named by its author “El Paw&id el (Ihi&thieh” 
<u3LAl! 

Ibn Khaldun’s statement that these works were named 
after Abfi Ish&k, it will be observed, is not confirmed ; but 
we may none the less accept the high terms of praise which 
he and Ibn Batfttah both agree in awarding to Abu Ishak, 
whose career and talents unquestionably entitle him to a 
distinguished rank in the history of the turbulent times in 
which he lived, 

Henhy 0. Kay. 

Alexandria, March , 1875 . 

Since the preceding pages were written, I have had an 
opportunity of seeing the copy of the Kitab el Maw&kif at 
the Bibliotheque Rationale of Paris. The MS. is dated 
a.h. 782. The author, I find, states in his introduction 
that he composed the work under the patronage of Abu 
Ishak, to whom he gives the title of Jemal ed dunya-w-ed- 
din. The accuracy of Ibn Khaldfin is thus fully vindi- 
cated; but it deserves to be noted that Hammer had met 
with the same version as that of the Kashf ez Zunun, re- 
specting the dedication of the Kitab el Maw&kif to Grhi&th 
ed din. See the GescMchte der Ilchane, vol. ii. p. 296. 

I have also been indebted to the kindness of M. Lavoix 
for the inspection of an interesting dirhem of Abh IshAk 
belonging to a private collection (PI. vi. No. 7). On this 
coin, struck at Shiraz, the name of Abu Ishak is likewise 
accompanied by the lakab M Mutawalckil ’ ala Allah, and the 
inscription is remarkable for being in the following form : 

LS 

VOL. XV. N.S, II II 
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The name and title form here one continuous sentence, 
with no separation of any kind between them, pointing, 
it seems to me conclusively, to their denoting one and the 
same person. 

In the two angles of the lozenge which contains the 
above inscription, are, on the right and lefo, tho words 
J ; and on the four outer segments, 

■ III J I • I • j | ^ ^ imtmmJjtP 

Although otherwise in an excellent state of preservation, 
the inscription at one portion of the edge of the coin is 
unfortunately wanting. The precise date is consequently 
doubtful, but we may probably read the year 45 ; and it 
is interesting to find that the date has in the present 
instance been expressed according to the Ukhanian era. 

The other area of the coin is occupied by the first and 
second Sunni symbols abridged, together with the names 
of the four Ehalifehs ; and encircling the octagon on which 
they are contained is the following sentence : 

........ { jy>$ I ijy ciiLLiil lIXJ 1 

The few remaining words are easily supplied. 

“ Say, 0 God, Lord of Empire, thou bestowest sovereignty upon 
whom thou wilst, and thou takes t it from whom thou wilst.” — • 
Kur-an, S. iii. v. 25. 

It has struck me as remarkable to find these words on 
the coinage of Abu IshAk. They are precisely such as 
would be selected by a pious Muhammadan Prince under 
the influence of such thoughts as I have already supposed 
may have suggested the adoption of the" surname El Muta- 
toakkil 9 ala Allah . 


H. 0. K. 



XVII. 


UNPUBLISHED COINS OF THE EAKWEYHIS. 


The hither to -publi sh ed coins of the Kakweyhls are four : 
they are described at the end of this article. To these I 
am now able to add ten unpublished pieces ; seven dirhems 
and a dinar from the collection of the late Col. Seton 
Guthrie, and two dirhems from that of the British Museum. 
Of these two latter, one is more properly to be attributed 
to a vassal of the Kakweyhls. For the history of the 
dynasty, reference should be made to Professor Tornberg’s 
essay, ‘ Sur un dirhem Kakweihide infedit de la Collection 
de M. F. Soret’ {Revue de la Num. Beige , 3eme ser. T. ii. 
p. 329 iff.). The subjoined genealogical table (which is 
reprinted with some modifications from an article by Prof. 
Stickel in the Zcitschrift der deutschen morgenland . Ges. 
xviii. 297) is sufficient for the present purpose. 

KAKWEYH 


Fakhr-ed-dawlch = daughter Dushmenzar 

the BuweyhT (t 387) ( ? i.q> Rustem ihix El-Marzuban) 


| | 'Ala-ed-dawleh 

M 1 1 V Shems-ed-dawleh Abu-Jaaiar Mohammad (f 433) 

T (fcirc. 412) [Isbahan, 398. 

(f420) | Ilamadhun, 414 

Sama-ed-dawleh | 

Abu-1- IJasan ’j j i 

(deposed by Ibn- BhahTr-ed-din Kerchasp Abu-#arb 
Kakweyhm414). Abu -Mansur [Hamadhan [Natnapa. 
Eerumerz & Naha wend. 

[Isbahan, 433-443 
I ezd, 443 

’Ali = (in 469) daughter of Duwud, 
the SeljukT. 
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’Ala-ed-dawleh Mohammad ibn Dushtnenzar, 
a.h. 398-433. 

1. Silver, a.h. 414. Salur-Khawast. (Guthrie Collection.) 
Obv. Area. 

i\ <U1 2 

A.I L )) b" 

aA-JIj joliLH 


Margin, 


Rev. Area. 


, » . Lm J> j*d Al\ 

Aj Ui 


<uU 
aJJI J y>j 
— CjJ \ fcl i) 


A SjA J1 

^ A. 4jsr* 

Margin. (^^Ssju W) tL>j\ <dM J_^ ^ 

Traces of word above and below obverse area, 
but not legible. 


It is recorded by Ibn-el-Athlr that 'Ala-ed-dawleh added 
Sabur-Khawast to his dominions in this very year 414. 

The Shahanshah Mej d-ed-dawleh, whose name appears 
on the reverse, is of course the Buweyhl suzerain ; whilst 
Sama-ed-dawleh, the Amir-el-Umara, of the obverse, is the 
lesser suzerain, the son of Shems-ed-dawleh, the younger 
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brother of Mejd-ed-dawleh and son of Fakhr-ed-dawleh 
the BuweyhL This Sanaa- ed-dawleh succeeded to his 
father's dominions some time after 411, and was in 414 
deprived of them by Ibn-Kakweyh (as 'Ala-ed-dawleh was 
commonly called). It is difficult to see why his name is 
retained on the coinage of the latter ; and it is also difficult 
to explain why Sama-ed-dawleh is called on (8) ibn ’Izz-ed~ 
daivleh instead of ibn Shems-ed-dawleh. Probably Shems- 
ed-dawleh was as handsomely endowed with surnames as 
the rest of the family of Buweyh, and Tzz-ed-dawleh may 
very well have been one of his less-used prsenomens. 

2. Silver, a.h. 41(5?), Mah-el-Kufeli. (Guthrie Collection.) 

Obv. Area. A — LSI i! 

All 

£-1 — Sb jjLiuJl 

Margin (inner) aL ^ lUa^SS All All ^ JS 

a! 

(outer) All 
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3. Silver, a.h. 416. Mdbel-Eufeh. (Guthrie Collection.) 

Precisely similar to (2) ; except 
Outer rev. marg. b . . .y£rJI *Uj lAfc <d!l 

«ULi j-Jjlj 'ijtuz 


4. Silver, a.h. 416. ( Mahyel-Eufeh . (Guthrie Collection.) 
Similar to last, except 


Outer rev. marg. 


<tjy==J| 


L~Jj*£> <jJJI ^.xuJ 
U# . * • . JjjS* 


5. Silver, a.h. 416. Ecmadhan . (Guthrie Collection.) 
Obv. Area. ill 4 — SI 3 

(J .sr'* <&U I 
jdLiUl a 111 

Margins as on (2). 


Rev. Area as on (2), without Q , 

Margin (inner) <LSj jJI L-» t^ill j+*\ Alj^l Sjs* alAJ UU> 
(outer) b~* ^13^ j*fc;oJ| life <dl| 


•J tr 


x .Ac. 


6. Silver, a.h. 41#. Mint effaced. (Guthrie Collection.) 
Obv. and rev. as on (2), except 
Rev. outer margin~-«wU i^A . • . . ^11 | jjb alll 


kakweyhLs. 
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7. Silver. Date and mint illegible. (Guthrie Collection.) 
Obv. Area. d-JJI HI d 31 H 


dill J \y*>j 

d iJ b jjliLil 

^ A 1 l 

Margin (inner) aB on (2). 

(outer) 


a£ 3 dill 




Bev. Area as on (2). 

Margin (inner) as on (2). 

(outer) ^Jl dLo j\ dill J yij iXajsS* 

On this coin the outer margins on the obv. and rev. 
seem to have been transposed. 


8. Silver. 
Obv. Area. 


a.k. 421. Mint effaced. (British Museum.) 



dill 


(0r ; written out — Sy Hj dJ 1! dill HI <*31 H 

(dilb jjfUSl dill ^ ^ dilb HI 

Margin (inner) y| HI 1 j dJjXI U*o \ j * 1 \ j +*\ 

dJj*>Jl Jxt ^ ^ojjb 

(outer) d jjJI H dill 
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Eev. Area. • dJ • 

d 1 y*ij 

) jAI A*a£ 

a — — n il«c 

Margin. SsjUL^X ^£=3 ji ^ ........ , 

The arrangement of the obverse inscription is, I believe, 
quite unique. The peculiar form and position of the five 
lam-alifs are especially noteworthy ; and the formula, 
generally characteristic of the coinage of the Spanish 
Arabs, Alb ill Sy is remarkable on a coin struck (as 
this must have been) in Persia in the early part of the 
fifth century of the Flight. The British Museum may 
certainly boast the most extraordinary coin of the Kak- 
weyhis yet known. 


9. Gold, a.k, 429. El-Mohammadlyeh (Guthrie Collodion.) 

Obv. Area. Jd£ 

HI <L_J1 i 

^UJl dll ’ 
aJJI j#\} 




Margin. jumJ j bo dll ldit> All ^ 

A U 



Eev. Area. 
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Ab«l 1 

Margin. <&~yl <d!l (Jy^j Aa^st* 

MesTid is, of course, the first of that name in the series 
of the kings of Grhaznek ; he reigned from 421 to 432. 

Dirhem of Farhadh ibn Mardaivij, as vassal to 
Ibn-Kakweyh. 

10. Silver, a.ic. (41)5. (British Museum.) 


Obv. Area. 


<> 


_L 


J\ i\ A_Ji a 


..LiWi .l ^ 

& 1 — lb jj\ a 11 


ly«^lll J-+A \ 

Jbys 

Margin. ..... 6j>- .... ^&>a11 \&&> . . . 

Eev. Area. & J — 3 

* — 5 — M ao-I <till 
* A— -L— J 1 AA*dl 

pi) pi 

Aftd \yJLmSzi A I, 1 

j\ymXAjji t) lS^AjS ^ 9 

Margin. ^1 A»jj\ <dll J y*j 


I I 


von. xv. n.s. 
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It seems permissible to assign this dirhem to that Farhadh 
ibn Mardawlj who is recorded by Ibn-el-Athir as haying 
been an ally of Ibn-Kakweyh in his war with Abu-Sahl 
in 425, and having died therein. The name of the Khallfeh 
El-Kadir (f 422) and of Mejd-ed-dawleh (who was taken 
captive by the Grhaznawls in 420) precludes the possibility 
of the coin having been struck in 425 ; and the name of 
Sama-ed-dawleh shows that it could not have been struck 
in 405, for at that time his father Shems-el-dawleh was 
reigning. Hence there only remains the year 415 in which 
it could have been struck. 


APPENDIX. 


Published Coins op the Kakweyhis. 
I. Ala-ed-dawleh Mohammad, 

1. Silver, a.h. 409. Mint doubtful. 
(P. SaveliefF, Coll. JSfumism. p. 409.) 1 


Obv. Area. 


Margin. 
Eev. Area. 


* 

* Ul % *_it H 

A«i ^ i! 

LL# .... ASS 

<dj 

All J yij 
— UUjjIjlSI 
<LLL 

A- J A— J i Clb 


Margin. 




^ \ All J A/i.sr* 


1 Quoted by V. Txesenhausen, Rev. de la JSfurn . Edge, 1875. 
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2. Silver, a.h. 41a;. Mint effaced. (Soret Collection.) 2 
(Prof. 0. J. Tornberg, Rev. de la Num . Beige, 3e ser. T. ii. 
p. 329 1858.) 

Obv. Area. <tJ — .11 ill St 

* LILj jM\ 

^ )j L>v— J \ 

J 

^(Jlj jJ aU! » . « 

\yd£ 

&) \j £jMX , . * • (3ii \ fdJl 


Margin (inner) 
(outer) 


Bev. Area. 


Jr 




& 11 SI & 

Margin. <Li£=> ^ All ^JaJ JLac!l 


With regard to the spelling which Professor 

Tornberg discovers on, this coin (and also in MSS. of 
Ibn-el-Athlr), and which M. Tiesenhausen (Rev. de la 
Num. Beige , 1875) proposes to amend by reading Shahryar 
on account of certain peculiarities in the writing of 
the name, it may be well to observe that on all the ten 
unpublished coins described in the foregoing pages the 
name is unmistakeably written the J being quite 

distinct, and no traces being visible of a ■> before the \ . 


2 This dirhem was the first coin of the Kakweyhis ever 
published. 
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II. Feramerz ibn Mohammad. 

3. Gold. a.h. 438. Isbahan. (Sauvaire Collection.) 
(Prof. C. J. Tornberg, note on M. H. Sauvaire’s Lettre & M. P. 
Soret sur quelques dinars in6dits dos Selgioucpiides de Perse, 3 
Rev . de la JSTum. Beige , 3e s6r. T. vi. pp. 451 Jf. 1862.) 

Obv. Area. ^ 

<UJI SI s 


ti 


Margin. 


Bev. Area, 


lLO. k b 

^l^?b (sic) jL>aJ . . , , 
h \* ‘£~>j\ j ^ 




Aik] 1 J y*Sj 

<S— 

***** ^ js*)/ 


JU 


-w ^ Ac) , 


Margin. 


4i!l J y*j 


In this very year 438 Tughril-Beg besieged Isbahan, 
but failing to take it contented himself with making peace 
on the condition that Feramerz should pay a fine and 


3 The description of this coin in the Rev . JBelge was in several 
respects imperfect, but my friend M. Sauvaire has since rectified 
this in a letter to me in which he describes the piece afresh. He 
remarks that there are no traces of a j before the 1 ofjljj^AJ. 
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should acknowledge his suzerainty in the public prayer 
(Khutbeh). Feramerz was finally ejected from Isbahan 
in 443. 


4. Grold, A.n. 439. Mint effaced. (Collection of the 
Biblioth^que Nationalo, Paris.) 

(Prof. J. Q*. Stickel, Zeitsclirift cler deutschen morgenl. Geselkchaft , 
xviii. 297.) 


Obv. Area. 




<Lj ^ 

^ — LLJI 




Margin. The usual date formula. The mint, however, is 
effaced, and the unit of the date might be 
or . 

Eev. Area. *JJ 

& sz* 





Margin. Not described, but doubtless <d!l J \^j Aajst* 

This dinar was only referred to by Dr. Stickel in the 
Z.D.M. Gh, but he has since given me the description 
of it which he received from the late M. Soret in 1863. 
The piece formed part of the collection presented by the 
Khedive. M. Soret and Dr. Stickel leave the date un- 
certain, not being able to determine whether the unit is 
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7 or 9. I think the fact that it was in 438 that Tughril- 
Beg compelled Feramerz to pay him homage goes far to 
prove that this coin was struck in 439 : otherwise we should 
hardly see the name of Tughril-Bcg upon it. Dr. Stickel 
remarks in his letter to me, “Es ist mir nicht bekannt, 
dass dieses Examplar irgendwo publicirt worden ist;” so 
the coin is virtually inedited , for the notice in the Z.D.M.G- 
could hardly count as a description. 


Stanley Lane Poole. 


British Museum, Sept . 1, 1875. 


NOTICES OF RECENT NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS. 


The Zeitsch'ift fur Numiamatik , Band II., Heft 4, contains 
the following articles : — 

1. J. Friodlaender. “ The Acquisitions of the Royal Coin- 
cabinet (Berlin) in the year 1874.” 

2. L. Muller. “ On the Coins of Asia and Africa witbf tho 
Portraits of Proconsuls . ” 

8. H. Droysen. “ The Coins of the Persian Satraps in Asia 
Minor.” 

4. H. Dannenberg. “ The Kowal Find.” 

5. A. Holm. “ Remarks on Head’s History of the Coinage 
of Syracuse.” 

6. Th. Mommsen. ( 1 Find of Denarii at Compito.” 

7. A. von Ballet. “ On Coins of Darius, King of Pontus, and 
Mithradates (Pergamenus) of Bosporus.” 

8. A. von Sallet. “ Medals of Albert Durer.” 

Band IH., Heft 1, contains the following articles : — 

1. W. Corssen. “ Etruscan Inscriptions on Coins.” 

2. F. von Duhn. “ On the Coinage of Tyndaris.” 

8. F. von Duhn. “ Mastanesosus, Dynast in Numidia.” 

4. J. Friedlaender. “ Graffiti on Coins.” 

6. A. von Sallet. “ On Greek Numismatics. (Neapolis 
Sicilise. — Abdera. — Dicoea. — Cetriporis. — Alexander I. — 
Olympias. — Demetrius of IHyricum. — King Saul ... or 
Saum . . 

6. P. Brock. “ Numismatic Investigations on the Coins of 
the later Roman Empire, with especial relation to their Mint- 
marks.” 

A note by Dr. von Sallet informs us that false coins are still 
fabricated in large numbers at Udine. The Berlin cabinet has 
lately acquired a large number of them for purposes of study. 
It is much to be regretted that the Trustees of the British 
Museum do not follow the example set by Berlin, and authorise 
the purchase of clever forgeries, a collection of which is most 
instructive to the Numismatist. According to Dr. von Sallet, 
the Udine forgeries have deceived the most experienced, both 
of Numismatists and Coin dealers. Collectors should at the 
present moment be especially cautious in purchasing coins of the 
later Roman Emperors. It is said that the Patina of these 
forgeries is unimpeachable. 

The celebrated cabinet of the Count Prokesch-Osten has been 
purchased by the Berlin Museum. Dr. von Sallet supposes 
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that the acquisition of this collection puts the Berlin Museum, 
as regards Greek coins, at least on an equality with London and 
Paris. We had no idea that Berlin was even third upon the 
list of famous Coin collections. Now, perhaps, we may hope to 
see a Catalogue commenced. 


The Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the British Museum, 

Yol. I. Coins of the Eastern Khaloofehs, by Stanley Lane 

Poole, edited by Reginald Stuart Poole. 

This is a volume which will be wolcomed both by the 
Oriental Numismatist and the Historian, though the two classes 
united^do not form in England a very numerous body. Although, 
as we see from the title-page, the work before us is only an 
instalment, it is, nevertheless, complete in itself, comprising the 
whole series of the eastern Khalifate. The rapid increase of the 
power of the Khalifehs, under the first dynasty, is well illustrated 
by the quick succession of fresh mints which we encounter in 
the earlier years, and when, under the ’Abbasee dynasty, the 
throne of Baghdad attained its greatest splendour, the fact is 
sufficiently indicated by the numerous and extensive coinage of 
the famous Haroon-er-Raschid. 

The wealth and luxury which characterized the later Khali- 
fehs is shown by the imposing gold coins issued by the succes- 
sors of Haroon, but the diminution in the number of their mints 
shows, too, how their kingdom was gradually filched from them 
by the soUlisant tributary dynasties of Persia and Africa. Erom 
the stand-point of the Historian it is somewhat to be regretted 
that the coins, especially those of the Amawi Series, should 
have been arranged in order of mints rather than that of dates, 
as the latter classification would have made more evident the 
rapid advance of the Mohammedan Empire. Thus out of thirty- 
five Amawi mints, seventeen, that is about half, are first 
represented in the Museum Collection by coins struck between 
the years 90 and 95 a.h. The arrangement which has been 
adopted is, however, unquestionably a saving of space, and the 
disadvantages which we have pointed out are in great part 
remedied by the elaborate and careful indexes at the end of the 
volume. 

We know of no Catalogue of the coinage of these dynasties 
which can in extent and completeness compare with this one, 
except Tiesenhausen’s elaborate work, and the latter, from 
being written in Russian, is not half so available to students as 
it might have been made. This volume must become for 
Englishmen, at least, a standard work. 
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METROLOGICAL NOTES ON THE ANCIENT ELEC- 
TRUM COINS STRUCK BETWEEN THE LELAN- 
TIAN WARS AND THE ACCESSION OF DARIUS. 

Contents: — § 1. Introduction. § 2. Derivation and Development 
of the Greek Weight-Systems from the Heavy and Light 
Babylonian Minjk. — (o) Prom the heavy Babylonian Mina, the 
Phocaic Gold Standard, the Asiatic or 15 Stater Silver Standard, 
and the JEginctic Silver Standard. (f3) Prom tho Liphfc Baby- 
lonian Mina, the Euboic Gold and Silver Standard, and the Baby- 
Ionic or 10 Stater Silver Standard. § 3. Elect-rum. — (i.) Bubylonic. 
(ii.) Asiatic, (iii.) JEginetic. (iv.) Euboic. (v.) Phocaic, § 4. Con- 
glubion. § 5. . Appendix. — (i.) Explanation of the Plates, (ii.) 
Table of the relative weights of English grains and French grammes, 
(iii.) Chronological Table. 

§ 1. Introduction'. 

The discovery not long since of a small number of 
electrum coins on tbe coast of the mainland opposite the 
island of Samos, has led me to examine more minutely 
than I had hitherto done the series of electrum coins 
preserved in the British Museum ; and as a renewed study 
of the coins has convinced me that we have still much to 
learn concerning these earliest examples of the art of 
coining, I have no hesitation in laying the results of my 
work before the Numismatic Society, in the hope that 
others also may turn their attention to this interesting 
series, and that thus we may obtain a clearer insight into 
the commercial relations of the various Greek cities, both 
on the Asiatic and European sides of the sea, in the 
two centuries preceding the subjugation of the former 
by tbe Persians. 

. As the Persian conquest will form the limit of my 
investigations, the long series of the Oy^icene staters and 
hectse, and of the hecte of Phocsea, marked respectively 
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•with. the symbols of Cyzieus and Phocsea, the tunny-fish, 
and the seal, being of a later date, will be beyond .the 
bounds of the present inquiry. So also will be many 
other electrum coins of a comparatively late period, issued 
by cities apparently unconnected with the above-mentioned 
monetary leagues. In the following pages I intend to 
confine myself to the consideration of the earliest electrum 
coins only, with especial reference to the standards of 
weight which they follow. And here, once and for all, let 
me express how much I am indebted to Brandis, whose 
“ Munz-Mass und G-ewichtswesen 99 will always remain a 
treasure-house stored with the results of patient research, 
to which the numismatist must continually return, and 
where he will always find new matter for study, leading 
him on to new lines of inquiry, and not seldom to new and 
important discoveries. 

It may even be objected by some that, after the exhaus- 
tive chapters which Brandis has devoted to this subject, 
all I shall have to say will be merely a recapitulation of 
what may be found in his work. To such I would reply, 
that even if it were only so, a short review of the results 
arrived at by him would not be without its uses, especially 
in this country where students are but too apt to ignore 
the existence of archaeology, and especially numismatics, 
as a pursuit worthy of their serious attention. 

Before I proceed further I shall, therefore, have no 
scruple in laying before my readers an outline of the 
principal standards used for weighing the precious metals 
about the time of the first invention of coining. This will 
consist in the main of the results at which Brandis and 
other metrologists have arrived. In this outline I will 
.endeavour to be as concise as is. possible consistently with 
clearness. 
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§ 2. Origin and Development op the Greek Weight- 
Systems. 

The Assyrian weights in the form of bronze lions and 
stone ducks, found by Layard among the ruins of ancient 
Nineveh, led to the discovery of the weight of the ancient 
Assyrian and Babylonian talents. These appear to have 
existed in a double form, tlio one talent being just double 
the weight of the other. It is supposed that the heavier 
talent was the older of the two, and originally in use in 
the Empire of the Assyrians, and probably also through- 
out the whole of Syria, Palestine, and Phoenicia. 

The lighter talent is known by the name of the 
Babylonian, and although both may have been in use in 
Nineveh, the lighter form would seem to have been more 
generally accepted in Babylon. 1 

The system according to which these talents were sub- 
divided was the sexagesimal, the talent being composed 
of 60 minse, and the mina of 60 shekels, the shekel being 
again divided into 30 parts. 

This sexagesimal system which pervaded the whole of 
the Assyrian weights and measures, both of space, of 
material, and of time, in which latter it has maintained 
itself down to our own times, is for practical employment 
in weighing and measuring decidedly preferable both to 
the decimal and to the duodecimal, because the number 
upon which it is based possesses a far greater power of 
divisibility. The heavier of the two minse, weighing 1,010 
grammes, seems to have passed by land through Syria 
into the Phoenician coast-towns, and by the Phoenician 


1 Brandis, p. 45. 
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traders to have been spread among tbe islands of the 
JEgean and the towns upon its coasts. 

The lighter mina, weighing 505 grammes, found its 
way into the kingdom of Lydia, whose capital Sardes was 
intimately connected on the land side with Babylon, with 
which it was in constant commercial intercourse. 2 

From these two points, Phoenicia on the ono hand and 
Lydia on the other, the Greeks of Asia Minor received the 
two units of weight on which the whole fabric of their 
coinage rests. 

How long before the invention of coining these Assy- 
rian and Babylonian weights had found their way into 
Greece, it is impossible to say. It is probable, however, 
that the Greeks had long been familiar with them, and 
that the small bars of gold and silver, which served the 
purposes of a currency, were regulated according to the 
weight of the sixtieth part of the Babylonian mina. It is 
•true that, not bearing the guarantee of the State, it was 
necessary to put them into the scales and weigh them, like 
all other materials bought and sold by weight, whenever 
they passed from the hands of one merchant to those of 


2 Heeren, Ideen, &c. Gottingen, 1815, Th. i. Abth. ii. 
Handel der Babylonier, p. 199. All the Assyrian and Baby- 
lonian standard weights in the British Museum have recently 
been accurately re- weighed in a balance of precision, under the 
direction of the Warden of the Standards. This verification 
has proved that Dr. Brandis was in the main right in assuming 
1,010 and 505 grammes as the weights of the two rninse. It 
is nevertheless probable* that during the extended period from 
2000 — 625 b.o., the weights of these minus varied from 
1040 — 960, and from 520 to 460 grammes respectively. The 
evidence of the coins, however, tends to show that about the 
time when the Greeks first became familiar with them, their 
weights were, as Dr. Brandis supposed, 1,010 and 505 grammes. 
See the Ninth Annual Deport of the Warden of the Standards 
for 1874 — 5. London. 1875, 
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another ; thus, although the invention of coining brought 
with it no essential change in the conditions of commercial 
intercourse, the precious metals having for ages pre- 
viously been looked upon as measures of value, it never- 
theless enormously facilitated such intercourse, rendering- 
needless the cumbrous and lengthy process of weighing out 
the gold or silver to be received in exchange for any 
given commodity. 

The accepted value of gold as compared with silver 
was in these times, and for long afterwards, as 13J is to 
1 ; 3 and from this relation of gold to silver the standard 
by which the latter metal was weighed seems to have 
been developed in the following manner. The proportion 
of 13*3 to 1 made it inconvenient to weigh the two metals 
according to one and the same standard, as in that case a 
given weight in gold would not have been exchangeable for 
a round number of bars of silver, but for thirteen and one- 
third of such bars; hence, in order to facilitate the ex- 
change of the two metals, the weight of the silver stater 
was raised above that of the gold stater, in order that the 
gold sixtieth might be easily convertible into a round 
number of silver staters. 

Now the sixtieth of the heavy gold Assyrian mina was 
a piece weighing about 260 grains. Dividing this piece 
again by sixty, we obtain a minute gold piece weighing 
only 4*3 grains; if we multiply this by 13*3, the propor- 
tionate value of silver to gold, we arrive at a unit in silver 
of about 57 grains. Thus arose the silver drachm in- 
troduced by the Phoenicians into Greece, upon which the 
so-called Asiatic or Phoenician silver standard is based. 
According to the sexagesimal system, its value was that of 


3 Mommsen, Grenzboten, I860, No. 10, p. 397. 
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the sixtieth part of the sixtieth of the gold mina. Four 
of these silver sixtieths formed a piece of metal weighing 
about 230 grains (maximum). This became the stater of 
the Phoenician silver standard, and as fifteen of these 
staters go to form one gold sixtieth, this standard has 
been designated by Brandis as the fifteen-stater standard. 

The people of Lydia, adopting a different method, 
arrived at a different result. We have seen that at Sardes 
the light Babylonian gold mina, travelling by land, had 
become domesticated in the country. The sixtieth of this 
mina, weighing 130 grains, multiplied by 13*3, yields 
about 1,729 grains of silver. Applying to this silver-* 
weight a decimal division, they arrived at a convenient 
silver stater of about 170 grains, and as ten of these pieces 
constitute one gold sixtieth, this standard has been called 
by Brandis the ten-stater standard. 4 

As the Phoenicians had penetrated everywhere, esta- 
blishing, with their accustomed enterprise, their factories 
on almost every coast, they soon discovered the metallic 
wealth of the land, and began to work for the first 
time the veins of silver which had lain for ages unsus- 
pected in the mountains. Hence, little by little, the 
Phoenician silver weight became widely known through- 
out the Greek world. The Babylonic silver standard, on 
the other hand, outside the kingdom of Lydia, was hardly 
known at all until after the Persian conquest, when it was 
adopted for the silver currency of the empire and its 
dependent satraps. 

The Greeks, however, when they first struck coins of 

4 Both the fifteen and the ten stater standard are thus based 
upon one and the same unit, viz., a piece of about 57 grains. 
This is the third part of the stater of 170 grains, and the fourth 
part of the stater of 280 grains. We therefore see why the 
former of these staters is regularly divided into three’ and the 
latter into two and four parts (Brandis, p. 58). 
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silver did not everywhere adopt the prevalent Phoenician 
standard. Chalcis and Eretria, perhaps the most import- 
ant commercial cities of European Greece, had established, 
as early as the eighth century b.c., an active maritime 
trade with the opposite coasts of Asia Minor, and from 
these coasts they received the Babylonian gold mina 
with its sixtieth, viz., 130 grains. As there was little or 
no gold on their own side of the sea, while silver, on 
the other hand, flowed into Euboea from her colonies in 
the mining districts of Macedon and Thrace, the cities 
of that island transferred to silver the standard with 
which they had become familiar in their commerce with 
the Ionian towns, and on this Babylonic gold standard 
they struck their earliest silver staters, weighing 130 
grains. Their example was soon followed by Corinth, 
and thenceforward the Babylonian origin of this weight 
was lost sight of by the Greeks, and the name of the 
Euboie talent was applied by them to the old Babylonian 
gold weight ; all coins, whether of gold or silver, struck 
not only in Greece hut in the East on this weight, being 
said to follow the Euboie standard. The name of the 
Babylonic standard, nevertheless, remained in use for 
the Lydian and Persian silver weight which had been 
developed by the Lydians out of the gold mina. By 
the Babylonic talent the Greeks therefore understood a 
silver standard, the stater of which weighed 170 grains, 
while by the Euboie talent they understood a standard 
used either for silver or for gold, the stater of which 
weighed 130 grains. 

At the commencement of the seventh century b.c., or 
in other words about the time when the Greeks of Asia 
Minor or the Lydians first hit upon the idea of stamping 
the bars of metal with official marks as guarantees of 
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their weight and value, the following were therefore the 
weights generally current in commercial intercourse : — 

to 

(i.) The 60th of the heavy Assyrian mina in gold, weighing 
200 grains. This weight had found its way through 
Syria and Phranicia to the coasts of Asia Minor. The 
earliest coins of this class are said to have boon issued 
at Pkocica. Hence the earliest gold staters of 250 grains 
(maximum), with their subdivisions, have been desig- 
nated as of the Phocaic standard. 

(ii.) The corresponding silver piece of 280 grains, fifteen of 
which were equal in value to one Phocaic gold stater. 
This weight, which also was of Pkcenieian origin, was 
adopted by many of the coast towns of Asia Minor for 
their silver currency. The actual weight of the coins 
of this standard seldom came up to the normal weight 
of 280 grains, 220 grains being about the average. As 
the earliest coins of this standard were also struck by 
Greek cities of Asia Minor, it has obtained the name of 
the Asiatic standard. Brandis calls it the Fifteen-stater 
standard. 

(iii.) The weight adopted by Pheidon, when, some time 
before the middle of the 7th century, he first instituted 
a mint in the island of iEgina. This appears to bo only 
a degradation of the Phoenician silver standard, 5 the 
maximum weight of the earliest iEginotic staters being 
as high as 212 grains, though the average weight is not 
more than about 190 grains. The iEginetic standard in 
the earliest times was prevalent throughout the Pelo- 


5 Brandis ingeniously develops the iEginotic silver standard 
out of the electrum stater of 220 grains in the following 
manner. In the first place, he supposes the electrum stater to 
contain about one-third of silver, he then takes what remains 
of pure gold, viz., about 146 grains, the silver equivalent of 
which, according to the recognised proportionate value of the 
two metals, is 1,941 grains of silver, or just ten iEginetic silver 
staters of 194 grains. 

It is simpler, in my opinion, to suppose the iEginetic 
standard to be merely a reduced or lighter form of the Phoeni- 
cian, and the fact that some of the earlier staters of iESgina 
weigh as much as 212 grains, of which Brandis does not seem 
to have been aware, is in favour of this standard being the 
result of a gradual reduction. 
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ponnesus, in t he Chaleidian colonies of Italy and Sicily, 
in Crete, on the Cyclades, especially Ceos, Naxos, and 
Siphnos, and even in certain towns in Asia Minor, 
among which Teos, and perhaps Cyme, may be men- 
tioned, as well as in many other localities which need 
not be here particularised. 

(ft) 

(iv.) The OOfch of the light Babylonian gold mina, which had 
found its way by land from the banks of the Euphrates 
to Sardes, and from Sardos probably through Samos 
to tho important commercial cities of Euboea, Chalcis 
and Eretria, where silver coins of 1 80 grains were first 
issued. This weight, whether used for silver, as in 
Greece, or for gold, as in the East, went by the name 
of the Euboic standard. 

(v.) Tho corresponding silver piece of 170 grains, ten of 
which were equal in value to ono Euboic gold stater of 
180 grains. This weight being first met with in the 
silver coinage of ■ the Lydians, who had doubtless 
derived it from Babylon, retained its original name, and 
was known as the Babylonic silver standard. It has 
been designated by Brandis as the Ten-stater standard. 

In the preceding survey of the weights of the various 
staters in gold and silver current among the ancient 
inhabitants of Asia and Greece in the seventh century, 
I have, for the sake of clearness, omitted to mention that 
the Greeks, in adopting the sixtieth part of the ancient 
Babylonian mina as their stater, whether of gold or 
silver, did not also adopt the sexagesimal system in its 
entirety, but constituted new minm for themselves, con- 
sisting of fifty staters instead of sixty. Thus the Greek 
stater was identical with the Assyrian and Babylonian 
sixtieth, but the Greek mina was not identical with the 
Assyrian mina, since it contained but fifty of these units. 
On the other hand, the Greek talent contained, like the 
Assyrian, sixty mina*, though only 3,000 instead of 3,600 
staters. 
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§ 3. Electrtjm. 

Besides gold and silver, a third precious metal was 
known to the ancients, which as early as the time of 
Sophocles 6 was known by the name of electrum. It 
was also called white gold, 7 and appears to have been 
always looked upon as a distinct metal. 8 Electrum was 
obtained in large quantities from the washings of the 
Pactolus and from the mines on Tmolus and Sipylus. It 
was composed of about three parts of gold and one part 
of silver. It therefore stood in an entirely different 
relation to silver from that of pure gold, the latter being 
to silver as 13*3 to 1, while electrum was about 10 to 1. 

This natural compound of gold and silver possessed 
several advantages for purposes of coining over gold, 
which, as might have been expected, were not overlooked 
by a people endowed in so high a degree with commercial 
instincts as were the inhabitants of the coast towns of 
Asia Minor. In the first place it was more durable, being 
harder and less subject to wear; secondly it was more 
easily obtainable, being found in large quantities in the 
immediate neighbourhood ; and, lastly, standing as it did 
in the simple relation of 10 to 1 as regards silver, it 
rendered needless the use of a different standard of weight 
for the two metals, enabling the authorities of the mint to 
make use of one set of weights and a decimal system easy 
of comprehension and simple in practice. 

On this account electrum was weighed according to the 

6 Soph. Ant. 1087 l^pSediver, e/X7roXare tov t rpos ^apSeoiv 
rj\.€KTpov, el fiovXecrOe, taxi rov *1v$lk6v vpvcrdv * /c.r.X. 

7 Herod, i. 50. 

8 Brandis, p. 165. 
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silver standard, and the electrum stater was consequently 
equivalent to ten silver staters of the same weight. The 
weight of the electrum stater in each town or district thus 
depended upon the standard which happened to be in use 
there for silver bullion or silver bar-money, the practice 
of the new invention of stamping metal for circulation 
being in the first instance only applied to the more precious 
of the two metals, the electrum stater representing in a 
conveniently small compass a weight of silver bullion ten 
times as bulky and ten times as difficult of transport. 
Once, however, in general use, the extension to silver and 
to gold of the new invention of coining could not be long 
delayed. 

As the standards according to which bullion silver was 
weighed were various in different localities, having been 
developed, as we have seen above, by different methods 
out of the sixtieth parts of the heavy and the light Baby- 
lonian gold miiim, so also were the earliest electrum staters 
of different weights, depending everywhere upon silver 
and not upon gold. Consequently, as might have been 
expected, we meet with electrum coins of the Phoenician, 
the iEginetic, the Babylonic, and the Euboic systems. 
These I propose to consider in the following order : — 

i. Babylonic. 

ii. Asiatic or Phoenician. 

iii. iEginetic. 

iv. Euboic. 

v. Pkoeaic. 

The coins of the so-called Phocaic system stand on a 
somewhat different footing. This standard, as we have 
seen above, was not a silver standard, but a gold one, based 
upon the sixtieth of the heavy Babylonian mina, weighing 
about 260 grains ; hence the electrum coins which follow 
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this standard are clearly distinguishable, not only by their 
weight but by their colour, from the electrum of the four 
silver standards. Whether they ought to be included 
under the heading of electrum is almost a question, for 
the majority of these coins approach more nearly to gold 
in colour, and they were probably intended to circulate 
as gold, the metal of which they aro composed not being 
the natural electrum, as found in Lydia, but an artificial 
compound, the use of which, as representing gold, may 
have been a source of considerable profit to the State. 

I. Babylonic. 

Of this class I know of only a] single electrum stator, 
which may be thus described, and which I would attribute 
to Lydia— 

Obv, — Plain. (Typus fasciatus.) 

Rev . — Tlireo incuse depressions ; that in the centre oblong, 
the others square. Wt. 100*8. PI. VII. 1. 

There appears to have existed in the Lydian kingdom, 
before the time of Croesus, a twofold coinage in electrum 
—that is to say, that electrum staters were struck at the 
same time upon two distinct standards, the staters of 
which weighed respectively 167 and 220 grains. This 
unusual circumstance can only be accounted for on the 
supposition that the staters of 220 grains were intended to 
circulate in the Ionian coast towns where the Phoenician 
standard prevailed, and the stater of 167 grains in the 
interior of Asia and in commerce with the East. This 
twofold currency is quite in conformity with the inter- 
mediate position of the Lydian Empire, which was, as 
long as it lasted, a connecting link between the Greeks 
of the coast and the vast empires of the interior. 
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If we grant that the relation of pure gold to silver was 
at this time about 13’3 to 1, that of electrum to silver 
would be about 10 to 1, which accounts for the fact that 
electrum and silver staters are constantly coined accord- 
ing to the same weights. The electrum coinage in most 
cases probably preceded the coinage in silver, and may 
have given rise to tho weights on which the silver coins 
were struck. Thus the above-mentioned electrum stator 
of 167 grains would be equal to ton Babylonia silver 
staters of the same weight, and on this account it is pro- 
bably Lydian, in which country, from the time of Croesus, 
silver was struck on this standard. Croesus, as we have 
seen, on his accession, found two electrum staters current 
in his kingdom, the one weighing 220 grains for the com- 
merce with the Greeks, and the other 167 grains for the 
inland trade. A great reform in the coinage would seem 
to have been introduced under the rule of Croesus ; the 
coinage in electrum was entirely abolished, and in its 
place a double currency in pure gold and in silver was 
issued. In the introduction of this new coinage, regard, 
however, seems to have been had to the weight of the 
previously current electrum staters, each of which was 
thenceforth represented by an equal value, though of 
course not by an equal weight, of pure gold ; thus the old 
Graeco- Asiatic electrum stater of 220 grains was replaced 
by a now pure gold stater of 167 grains, equivalent, like 
its predecessor in electrum., to ten Graeco-Asiatic silver 
staters, as current in the coast towns, and the old Baby- 
Ionic electrum stater of 167 grains was replaced by a new 
pure gold stater of 125 grains, equal in value, like it, to 
ten silver staters of 167 grains. This latter gold piece of 
125 grains ultimately superseded the heavier coin of 
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167 grains, and became in course of time the prototype of 
the Persian daric. 

The following table of the ancient Lydian coins may 
serve to make this reform in the imperial coinage more 
clear to the mind of the student ; — 


LYDIA. BEFORE CROESUS. 

Elbctiwm. 

(i.) Baby Ionic Standard . 

Wt. Obverse. ^ Reverse. 

1 0(5*8 Plain (typus faseiatns). Throe incuse depressions ; that 

(Stater.) in the centre oblong, the 

others square. 

: [PI. YII. 1.] 

(ii.) Asiatic Standard. 

El. 215*4 Fore-parts of lion and bull Throe incuse depressions ; that 
(Stater.) turned away from each in the centre oblong, the 
other, and joined by their others square, 
necks. 

[PL YII. 2.] 

El. 219 Two lions’ heads facing, Same. 

(Stater,) joined by their necks. 

[Brandis, p. 386.] 


LYDIA. TIME OF CRCESUS, B.C. 600—546. 
Puee Gold and Silveii Coinage. 

(i.) Babylonic Standard. 


Y. 

165 

Foro-parts of lion and bull, Oblong incuse, divided into two 
facing each other, portions. 

Y. stat.=:EL 220 grs, 

[Brandis, p. 386.] 

N. 

56 

Same, 

Same. 

[Brandis, p. 386.] 

|-Y. atat.=El. 73 „ 

Y. 

28 

Same. 

Same. 

[Brandis, p. 386.] 

JY. stat.=EL 37 „ 

Y. 

14 

Same. 

Same. 

[Brandis, p. 386.] 

AY. stat.=EL 18 „ 




(ii.) Muboic Standard. 


Y. 125 

Same. 

Same. 

Y. stat.=El. 167 „ 


[PL X. 1.] 
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Obverse. Reverse. 

,V. 

42 

Same. 

Samo. -J iV. stat.=El. 56grs.* 
[PI. X. 2.] 

JP. 

21 

Samo. 

Samo. itf. stafc.=EL 28 „ * 
[Brandis, p. 387.] 

A. 

11 

Samo. 

Same. iVA. fttat.^El. 14 „ * 
[Brandis, p. 387.] 

(i.) Buh/lonic Standard. 

M. 106 

Samo. 

Same. ill. stat,=A. 125-f-l 0 

[PI X. 3.] 

M. 

84 

Samo. 

Samo. Al Dr .stf. 12,0—20 

[Pl. X. 4.] 

M. 

55 

Samo. 

Samo. J ill. stat.=jV. 12o-r-30 
[Brandis, p. 387.] 

iR. 

12? 

Same. 

Samo. \\-At stat. =iB. 1G5-—14 ? 
[PL X. 5.] 


II. Asiatic. 


The second series of early eleetrum money is known by 
the name of Asiatic, Grseco- Asiatic, or Phoenician. The 
staters of this system weigh 220 grains maximum. It 
appears to have been of Phoenician or Syrian origin, or, 
at any rate, to have been introduced by the Phoenician 
traders into the Ionian coast towns, where it took firm 
root, and whence it spread, mainly through the com- 
mercial activity of the Milesians, on the one side to 
Thrace and Macedon for silver, and on the other to 
JEgina, if we may look upon the coinage of that island in 
eleetrum and silver as a modification or lighter form of 
the same standard. 

The primitive eleetrum staters of the Asiatic standard 
are characterized by the peculiar triple indentation of the 
reverses, consisting of an oblong incuse depression between 
two square ones. Of this pattern we possess eleetrum 

* Coins of 56, 28, and 14 grains were probably not struck 
in eleetrum, as the system by which the eleetrum stater was 
divided was by 3, 6, 12, &c., not by 2, 4, and 8. 
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staters with the lion of Miletus (Pl. VII. 3), the stag, ox 
Ephesus (PI. VII. ’4), the half-horse of Cyme (Brandis, 
p. 390), the bull (Brandis, p. 401, under Samos), and the 
Chimsera, 9 the two last-mentioned types being of uncer- 
tain attribution. Prom these Ionian coast-towns the 
Asiatic stater spread along the valleys of the Mmandcr, 
the Cayster, and the llermus, into the heart of Lydia, and, 
as we have seen in the previous section, was adopted in 
the Lydian capital before the time of Croesus, where it 
took its place side by side with the Babylonic stater, which 
latter had arrived at Sardes from the land-side by means 
of the great caravan route from the hanks of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris. 

The following towns adopted the Gncco- Asiatic stater 
at a somewhat later date ; for their reverses are no longer 
of the primitive form indicated above, but exhibit the 
ordinary incuse square sometimes divided into four 
quarters. The character of the work upon the obverses 
of these later coins is more advanced than that of the 
extremely archaic staters of Miletus, Ephesus, Cyme, and 
Sardes. Of this later class coins are known with the 
sphinx of Chios (PL VII. 6), the half-bull with head 
turned back of Samos (PL VII. 5), the winged boar of 
Olazomenso (Brandis, p. 392), the cow and calf of doubt- 
ful attribution, 10 and lastly the sea-horse of Lampsaeus, 

9 This coin, which is in the British Museum, has been 
described by Brandis (p. 402) as bearing the type of a ehinnmt. 

I must confess, however, that it does not seem to me to he a 
Chmuera, hut rather a lion, in which case there can he little 
doubt that Miletus is the city to which it should be attributed. 

10 This stater, on account of its type— a cow suckling her 
calf— (Brandis, p. 402) would seem to have some connection 
with the island of Eubcea and should he perhaps attributed to 
some Euboean colony on the Asiatic coast, pjj . Cyme in 
iEolis, or Chaleis in the neighbourhood of Teos and Ervthr*e. 

It is noticeable that silver staters of Euhoie weight also" exist 
having on the obverse a cow and calf, and on the" reverse a star 
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afod the eagle of Abydos (Pl. YII. 7, 8). Abydos and 
Lhmpsacus were settlements of Miletus, situated on the 
Hellespont, and were of the utmost importance to the 
mother city in her trade with the Black Sea, as harbours 
of safety. We thus perceive how it was that the Milesian 
clcctrum stater became domesticated at these two northern 
stations. But in all these cities, except perhaps Samos, 
the coinage in electrum belongs to a very early period, 
and cannot in my opinion have long survived the re- 
organisation of the Lydian coinage by Croesus. Roughly 
speaking, the coinage of electrum on the Asiatic standard 
may have lasted a little more than a century and a half, 
commencing about b.c. 700, and ending with the conquest 
of Samos by the Persians in b.c. 520. The Asiatic stater 
of 220 grains was doubtless the prototype of the silver 
stater of the same weight, which afterwards obtained such 
a wide circulation, not only on the west boast of Asia 
Minor, but in Thrace and Macedon (Brandis, pp. 134 — 
136) ; and in those few instances where the two coinages 
in electrum and silver were contemporary, the electrum 
stater would have exchanged for ten silver pieces of the 
same weight. 

Several half-staters of this standard are to he found in 
the British Museum and other collections; but the only 
one which can he attributed with any degree of certainty 

as on some of the early coins of Ery throe. I am therefore 
rather inclined to fix upon Chalcis in the vicinity of Erythroe as 
the place where both electrum and silver may have been coined. 
See also Kohler Gesch. d. Delisch-Attischen Bundes, p. 155 „ 
“Im xxiv. J. [b.c. 431 — 430] haben sie [viz., the Erythraeans] 
gemeinschaftlich gezahlt mit einem andern Ort, vielleicht 
X[aA/a8rjs], welehen Namen Bockh an einer andern Stelle 
herstellen wollte. Er versteht einen Ort in der Landschaft 
XaX/cms, von der er vermutliet, sie sei zum Theil erythraisch, 
zum Theil teisch gewesen. Ygl. Pausan. vii. 5. 5. Strain xiv, 

G44, c. 1, Gr. II., p. 051.” 
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is a piece of Miletus weighing 107 grains. Obv . — Lion 
recumbent right, with head turned to left, within a 
quadrilateral frame. Rev . — Three incuse depressions as 
on the earliest staters, but each containing a type, the 
upper square a stag’s head, the oblong incuse in the 
centre, an animal like a fox running to the left, and the 
lower square an ornament, X, which may perhaps bo a 
mark of value, signifying that the coin is worth five silver 
staters of about 216 grains (PL VIII. 4). This at any 
rate would be the exact value of the coin, and the orna- 
ment might, I think, be thus interpreted without any 
too violent stretch of the imagination, were it not that 
another half-stater of like weight has on the reverse the 
mark X (PL VIII. 3), which, if also a mark of value, 
must be taken to signify that the coin was exchangeable 
for four pieces of silver of about 270 grains, in which case 
we should have to attribute it to some district where silver 
was issued according to the Euboic standard, an inference 
which seems scarcely probable, and which consequently 
casts much doubt upon the interpretation of these orna- 
ments as marks of value. 

The stag’s head in the upper incuse square of the first 
of these half-staters may indicate that the coin was 
payable at the treasury of the temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus, or perhaps that it was struck under the joint 
authority of Miletus, Ephesus, and some other town or 
temple, the last of which is symbolized by the fox-like 
animal in the central incuse. 

Thirds also exist of several towns, among which may be 
mentioned Gyzicus (Brandis, p. 388), Dardanus (PL VIII. 
8), Ephesus (PL VIII. 6, 7), Miletus (PL VIII. 9), and 
Samos (Brandis, p. 401.) Those of Ephesus are so pale in 
colour that they might perhaps be considered rather as of 
silver than of electrum, although, as far as I am aware, 
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silver coins of this weight are never found elsewhere. 
The obverse type of these coins is a bee, while the reverse 
bears an oblong incuse divided into two parts, as on the 
electrum thirds of the other cities mentioned above. They 
are therefore clearly contemporary with the others, and 
must have passed current either as electrum thirds, or as 
silver, at the rate of 10 to 1 against the electrum pieces 
of the other cities of the same weight, in which case they 
would he thirds of the silver stater of 220 grains, and 
altogether an exceptional coinage, the Asiatic silver stater 
being everywhere divided into halves and quarters, the 
division by three being peculiar to gold and electrum, 
and to the silver stater of the Babylonic standard of 170 
grains. On this account it is perhaps safer to include 
them in the electrum series, in spite of the very pale 
colour of the metal of which they are composed. 

Of the smaller divisions, Fourths only occur at Miletus 
(Brit. Mus.) and Chios (Brandis, p. 400). Sixths are 
more common and are found at Ephesus (PL VIII. 10), 
Miletus (PL VIII. 11), ClazomensB (Pl. VIII. 12), 
Oebrenia (Brandis, p. 389), Samos (Brandis, p. 401), Cos 
(Brandis p. 401), and other places. In addition to the 
above, it will be seen from the following table of Asiatic 
electrum coins that Eighths, Twelfths, Twenty-fourths, 
Forty-eighths and Ninety-sixths also occur, the last 
mentioned minute piece weighing only about 2^ grains, 
and being equivalent in value to exactly one-tenth part of 
the silver stater. 

ASIATIC STANDARD, 

Early Period. Staters. 

Wt. City. Obverse. Reverse. 

215*3 Miletus, Fore-part of lion, right ; Three incuse depres- 

star on forehead. sions ; that in the cen- 

tre oblong, the others 
square. 


[Pl. VII. 3.] 
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Wt. City. Obverse. Reverse. 

217*8 Miletus Lion recumbent, right, Similar, but incuses eon- 

looking left. tabling ornaments. 

[Brandis, p. 402, described as a Chimsera.] 


218 „ Lion recumbent, left, Throe incuse depros- 

looking right, within sions, that in tbo ceri- 
an oblong frame. tro oblong, the others 

square. 

[Brandis, p. 394.] 

217 Ephesus. AM0£IMM'ION3A® . Similar. 

Stag feeding. 11 
[PL VII. 4.] 


220 Cyme. Fore-part of bridled Similar. 

horse, right; above, 
flower. 

[Brandis, p. 390.] 


216 


Uncertain. Bull walking, right, Similar, but incuses eon- 
(Galchedon Y) head lowered. taining ornaments. 

[Brandis, p. 401 ; Lenormant, Mon. des Lagides, PL VIII. 8.] 


21 o*4 Sardes . ) 


219 


Fore-parts of lion and 
bull turned awayfrom 
each other, and joined 
by their nocks. 

[PI. VII. 2.] 

Two lions’ heads facing, 
joined by thoir necks. 

[Brandis, p. 386.] 


Three incuse depres- 
sions, that in the cen- 
tre oblong, the others 
square. 

Same. 


Later Period, Staters. 


217 Chios. 


217 ClazomencQ. 


216 Uncertain 

(Chalcis Ionise ?) 


Sphinx seated, right. 
[Pl, VII. 6.] 

Same. 


[Brandis, p. 399.] 

Fore-part of winged 
boar, right. 

[Brandis, p. 392.] 

Cow suckling calf ; 
fio wer and ear of corn. 
[Brandis, p. 402.] 


Jneuso square, quar- 
tered. 


Similar, but throe quar- 
ters again divided 
diagonally. 


Incuse square, quar- 
tered. 


Incuse square. 


11 This is the earliest inscribed coin known to exist. For the 
meaning of the legend see Mr. Newton’s article in the Num. 
Chron., N.B., vol. x. p, 237* 
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Wt. City. Obverse. Reverse. 

214 Lampsacus. Eoro-part of sea-horso, Incuse square, quar- 

left; above, flower. tered. 

[PL VII. 8.] 

217 Abyclos. Eagle standing, left ; in Incuse squaro. 

front, dolphin. 

[Pi. VI f, 7.] 


Time of Poly crates. Stater. 

217 Samos. Fore-part of bull, right, Incuse square; quar 

looking back. torod. 18 

[PI. VII, 5.] 


Half-staters. Early Period. 

105 *8 Uncertain. Plain. ( Typusfa&ciaius .) Three incuse depres- 
sions ; that in the 
centre oblong, the 
otb er s square. (£> ouble 
struck.) 

[Pl. VIII. L] 

107 Miletus. Lion recumbent, right, Similar, but each sink- 

looking loft, within ing containing a type: 
ohlong frame. the upper, squaio, a 

stag’s head ; the cen- 
tral, oblong, a fox run- 
ning, left ; the lower, 
square, an ornament 

X 

[Pl. VIII. 4.] 

I10T Uncertain. liaised square. IncuBe square, contain- 

ing cuneiform orna- 
monts, arranged thus 

X. 

[Pl. VIII. 2.] 


12 The issue of Samian electrum on the Asiatic standard is 
to be distinguished from the earlier coinage of the island which 
followed the Euboic standard (see below, p.276 — 278). Itis pro- 
bable that in the time of Polycrates, when the Samians obtained 
dominion over the entire -Egean (Euseb. Chron. II. Ed. Mai. 
Milan, 1818, p. 884) in b.c. 530, they likewise succeeded to the 
position previously occupied by Miletus, and that Samos, until 
the time of its conquest by the Persians in b.c. 520, remained 
the chief if not the only place of mintage for Asiatic electrum. 
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Wfc. 

City, 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

108*6 

Uncertain, 

Bound shield? in high 
relief, divided diago- 
nally by two broad 
bands. 

[PI. VIII. 3.] 

Incuso square, contain- 
ing an ornament, thus 

110*2 

Uncertain. 

Incuso square contain- 
ing cuneiform orna- 
ments. “ Name of 
Cyrus” ? ? 

Incuso squaro, continu- 
ing cuneiform orna- 
ments. 


[Brandis, p, 402; Lonormant, Mon. dos Lugidos, Pl. VII L 9.] 


Thirds. 


73 

Cyzicus. 

Lion’s hoad, Oblong incuso, divided 
left. 13 into two parts. 

[Brandis, p. 388,] 

73*1 

Dardanus or 
Selymbria ? 

Cock and Hen. 

[Pl. VIII. 8.] 

Same. 

71 

Uncertain 

(Lesbos?) 

Baised square, quar- 
tered. 

[PL VIII. 5.] 

Samo. 

71 

Ephesus. 

Bee in linear square. 

[PL VIII. C.J 

Same. 

67*8 

» 

Similar. 

[PL VIII. 7.] 

Similar. 

71 

Miletus. 

Lion lying, loft, looking 
right. 

[Brandis, p. 394,] 

Two incuso squares, one 
containing a stur (both 
ornamented). 

73 


Lion’s head with open 
jaws ; above, star. 

[Pl. VIII. 9.] 

Oblong incuse, divided 
into two parts. 

73 

Samos. 

Lion’s scalp facing. 

Oblong incuse, divided 
into two parts. 

72 


Same, 

[Brandis, p. 401,] 

Fourths. 

Same. 

48*9 

Miletus. 

Lion’s head with open 
jaws ; above, star. 
[Brit. Mus.] 

Oblong incuse, divided 
into two parts. 


13 The attribution of this coin to Cyzicus rests upon the in- 
scription solely. Vide Brandis, p. 177, note 1. 
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Wt, City. Obverse. Reverse. 

56*4 Chios. Sphinx, Ioffe. Two incuse depressions, 

ad orned with stars and 
dowers. 

[Brandis, p. 400.] 


36 

Ephesus. 

37 

Miletus. 

37 

Miletus. 

3o-7 

(l’lutod ?) 

35*9 

Clazomenm (?) 

37 

Uncertain. 

36*3 

Cehronia. 

36 

Samos. 

35 

Cos. 

& 

36 

Uncertain. 

38 

Uncertain. 


SO Uncertain. 
(Plated) 


Sixths. 

Fore-part of stag, loft ; 
in front, throe pellets. 

[PL vnr. 10.] 

Lion’s head, right; in 
front, inscription? 

[PL VIII. 11.] 

Lion’s head with open 
jaws ; above, star. 

Lion’s head, left. 

[Brandis, p. 305.] 

XAA[H]. Boar’s head, 
right. 

[PL VIII. 12.] 

Plain (hfpus fasciattis), 

[PL VIII. 13.] 

Ham’s head, left. 

[Brandis, p. 389.] 

Lion’s scalp, facing. 

[Brandis, p. 401.] 

Crab. 

[Brandis, p. 401.] 

Fore-part of lion, up- 
right, with open jaws, 
left, one paw raised, 

[Brandis, p. 402.] 

Horse’s head, left. 

[Brandis, p. 402.] 

Beardless head, right, of 
archaic style. 

[Brit. Mus.] 


Incuse square, covered 
with lines. 

Oblong incuse, divided 
into two parts. 

Same. 

Incuse square, contain- 
ing star. 

Two incuse squares of 
different sizes. 

Same. 

Incuse square. 

Oblong incuse. 

Incuso square. 

Incuse square. 

Incuse square. 

Incuse square. 


Eighth. 

26*5 Uncertain. Shield ? ornamented Incuse square, 
with three crescents, 

. hack to back, contain- 
ing dots. 

• [PL VIII. 14.] 
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wt. 

City. 

Obverse. 

Twelfths. 

Reverse. 

18*1 

Milotup, ' 

Lion’s head, right, with 
open jawB ; above, 
star. 

[Brandis, p. 395.] 

Incuse square. 

18-4 

Ephoaus. 

Fore-part of stag, right, 
looking back. 

[Brandis, p, 393.] 

Incuse square. 

18 

Chios. 

Giilfin, left; beneath, X 

[Brandis, p. 400.] 

Incuse square, orna- 
mented with star or 
flower. 

17 'T 

Samos, 

Lioa’s scalp, fncing. 

[PL VIII. 15.] 

Incuse square. 

18 

Uncertain. 

Plain (tt/pus fascia fus ) . 
[Brandis, p. 402.] 

Incuse square. 

18*5 

Uncertain. 

Lion’s head, facing. 
[Bank of Knghnul.] 

Incuse square. 

14 

Cehrenia. 

Pam’s head, right. 

[Brit. Mus.] 

Twenty* fouiithh. 

Incuso square. 

9*3 

Miletus ? 

Lion’s head, right. 

Incuse square, quar- 
tered. 

8-8 

Oebrenia. 

Pain’s head, right. 

[Brit. Mus.] 

Irregular incuso square. 

9-7 

>> 

[Brandis, p, 389.] 

» >> 

9*3 

Uncertain. 

Horse’s head, left. 
[Brandis, p. 402.] 

Incuso square. 

9*5 

Uncertain. 

Boar? right. 

[Brandis, p. 402.] 

Same. 

8*0 

Uncertain. 

Irregular lumps, 

[Brit. Mus ] 

Same. 

9 

Uncertain. 

Plain (typus fa mat us). 
[Brit. Mus.] 

Same. 

6. 

Uncertain. 

Beardless head, left, of 
archaic style. 

FoitTY-EIGHTIIS. 

Incus© square. 

4*1 

A by d os. 

Eagle, right, looking 
buck. 

[Brandis, p, 389.] 

Incuse square. 
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wt. 

City. 

Obverse, 

Reverse. 


4*8 

Miletus. 

Lion’s head, right ; star 
over forehead. 
[Brandis, p. 395,] 

Same. 


4*7 

Uncertain. 

Head of eagle or fish. 
[Brandis, p. 402.] 

Incuse square. 


4*1 

Uncertain. 

Flower. 

Star-formed sinking 
with central boss. 

[Brit. Mus,, Newton, Discoveries at Halicarnassus, vol. ii., part ii.. 

Ninety-sixths. 

p. 684.] 

2*9 

Erosus. 

Barleycorn. 

[Brit. Mus,] 

In pur©. 


1*9 

Cos. 

Crab. 

[Brit. Mus.] 

Incuse square. 



III. iEoiNETlC. 

In addition to the Ionian maritime towns the Asiatic 
electrum stater would seem to have found its way across 
the -ZEgean to the island of AEgina, where it was pro- 
bably introduced by the Phoenician or Ionian traders. 
A specimen is preserved of this coinage in the Paris 
collection, weighing 207 grains, and bearing the figure of 
a tortoise, the symbol of the Phoenician goddess of the sea 
and of trade (PI. VIII. 16). This remarkable coin is 
somewhat lighter than the corresponding pieces as struck 
on the Asiatic coast, and this is perhaps the reason why 
the AEginetan silver when first coined by Pheidon of 
Argos was of a lighter standard than the Asiatic silver of 
the opposite coast. The earliest iEginetan silver coins, 
judging from the heaviest specimen in the British Museum, 
weighed about 212 grains, and would consequently 
have exchanged with the electrum in the proportion of 
10 to 1, a rate which thus seems to have been universal 
between electrum and silver, for in every instance where a 
primitive electrum coinage existed, it was followed and 
generally replaced by a silver coin identical in weight, as 
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we Lave seen in the case of the Lyclian electrum of 167 
grains and of the Asiatic electrum of 220 grains, and as 
we shall presently see was also the case with the Euhoic 
electrum of 130 grains. The following are the only 
genuine coins of electrum which can in my judgment be 
assigned to the island of JEgina. 

2EGINETIC STANDARD. 

Statek (oiro. 212 grs.) 

207 JEgina. Tortoise. Incuse square, divided 

into two parts. 

[Pi. YIII, 16. Par. Mus.] 14 
Fouhth (circ. 54 — 48 grs.) 

43*8 ASgina. Tortoise. Incuse square. 

[PL YIII. 17. Brit. Hus.] 

Twelfth (circ. 16 grs.) 

11*8 iEgina, Tortoise? Incuse square. 

[Pl. YIII. 18. Bank of England.] 

IY. Euboic. 

No electrum coins have up to the present been assigned 
by metrologists to the Euboic standard. I have neverthe- 
less no hesitation in separating as Euboic certain pieces, 
some of which are now for the first time published, while 
others have hitherto been classed among the Phocaic. 
The earliest coins of the Phocaic standard are staters of 
256 grains (maximum), and are of comparatively pure gold, 
having been intended as I think to circulate as such, and 
at the rate of 13.3 as regards silver. The coins which I 


14 For an impression of this unique and highly interesting 
coin, as well as for that of the Euhoic double stater (Pl. IX. 1), 
I am indebted to the kindness of M. Chabouillet, Conservateur 
du Departement des Medailles a la Bibliotheque National©. 
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would class as Euboic are, on tlie contrary, of the usual 
pale-coloured electrum, standing in the proportion of 10 to 1 
to silver, and though scarcely distinguishable in weight 
from Phocaic gold, may I think be included in a separate 
category. We have seen that in every district where 
silver was coined, whether on the Babylonic, the 
Asiatic, or the iEginetic standard, a previous electrum 
coinage had existed, the staters of which weighed 167, 
220, and 207 grains respectively. Arguing from analogy, 
w r e might expect to find that the Euboic silver stater of 
130 grains as first issued in Chalcis and Eretria, had also 
been preceded by an electrum coinage of like weight ; and 
that such a coinage actually existed, not only in Euboea 
but on the opposite coasts of the JEgean, is I am inclined 
to think capable of proof. Before describing the electrnm 
coins of this standard, it may be perhaps of use to remind 
my readers of the important position occupied by Chalcis 
and Eretria as trading cities in the eighth and seventh 
centuries b.c. 

These two cities, although in population they may not 
have rivalled the more celebrated cities of ' Corinth or 
Athens, were yet more influential than either of them in 
spreading Greek culture and Greek ideas over the ancient 
world. They were the great rivals of Miletus, and the 
starting-points of the colonists bound for the shores of 
Italy and Sicily and the northern coasts of the Aegean. 
The peninsula of Chalcidice, from the number of Chalci- 
dian colonies which it had received, was named after their 
mother city. The colonies of Eretria were hardly less 
numerous, and were for the most part dotted about the 
promontory of Pallene and round the foot of Mount 
Athos. These two towns were, according to Grote, “ the 
most powerful and enterprising Ionic cities in European 
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Greece, apparently surpassing Athens and not inferior to 
Samos and Miletus.” Their ships covered the seas and 
carried the native copper ore of Euboea,, for which Chalcis 
was so famous and from which its name was derived, to 
the coasts of Asia, of Thrace, of Italy, and of Sicily, 
bringing back in exchange the products of every land. 
The precious metals in particular flowed plentifully into 
the island of Euboea — the gold of the East, the olectrum 
of Sardes, and esj>ecially silver from the highlands of 
Chalcidice, in which district no less than thirty-two towns, 
chiefly engaged in mining, had been founded by Chalcis 
alone, without counting many of which Eretria was the 
mother city. 

From Asia — probably from Samos — the Eubooans im- 
ported the gold standard according to which they weighed 
this silver, and which under the name of the Euboic 
standard was, by means of the widespread commercial 
relations of the two great Eubooan cities, soon made 
known over the whole Greek world. This must have 
taken place in the course of the eighth century, and 
before the war which some time before jb.c. 700 broke out 
between Chalcis and Eretria, nominally for the possession 
of the fields of Lelantum, which lay between the two rival 
cities. This war was in reality a contest for maritime 
supremacy, in which the commercial interests of each 
town were at stake. This is evident from the universal 
character which it assumed. Nearly all the important 
states of Greece took one side or the other, and the whole 
JEgean Sea became one vast theatre on which the quarrel 
was to be fought out, Corinth took the side of Chalcis, 
Corcyra that of Eretria. Samos and Miletus also took 
opposite sides in the contest. This separation of all 
Greece into two hostile camps we must suppose to have 
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been occasioned by the commercial relations of the several 
states, the interests of some being more closely bound up 
with one party, those of others with the other. The 
intimate alliance of Samos at this period both with 
Corinth and Chalcis is most significant, and it is surely 
no mere chance coincidence that the earliest coins of 
these three states follow one and the same standard, 
namely, the Euboic. This is what leads me to suppose 
that it was through Samos that both Euboea and Corinth 
received this standard from Asia, the period of peace and 
renewed commercial prosperity which succeeded the 
Lelantian wars, being the time to which the earliest elec- 
trum coins must be assigned. 

The electrum coins of Samos and Chalcis, which I have 
now the pleasure of publishing for the first time, date 
from about this period, and are specimens of this early 
electrum coinage on the Euboic standard, which in my 
opinion preceded the silver coiaage in precisely the same 
way as the silver of the Babylonic, Phoenician, and 
.ZEginetic standards was also preceded by electrum. 

The following is a list of all the electrum coins which 
I would distinguish as Euboic from those which follow 
the Phocaic standard. They are, as will be noticed, some- 
what higher in weight than corresponding denominations 
of the Phocaic system. 

EUBOIC STANDARD. 

Double Stater. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

u Gardens of Alcinous.” Two oblong incuaes. 

[Pl. IX. 1.] 

Stater. 

Similar. Two deep incuses, one 

oblong, the other 
square. 

[Muller, ** Mon. de TAnc. Afr.,” Suppl. PL I. 1.] 


Wt. City. 
2G9 Corcyra? 


133*1 Corcyra? 
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wt. 

City, 

Obverse. 

Reverse, 

133*5 

Samos. 

Lion’s scalp facing. Two deep incuses, one 

triangular and one 
oblong. 

[PI. IX. 4. Pound at Prieno.] 



Half-Stater. 


66*2 

Samos. 

lion’s scalp, facing. 

[PI. IX. 5.] 

Incuse square. 

67*6 

Samos. 

Hoad of lioness, loft. 
[Brit. Mus.] 

Incuso square. 



Thirds. 


44*4 

Uncertain. 

Lumpy type of uncer- 
tain forms. 

[Pound at Prione.] 

Incuse square. 

44*1 

Uncertain. 

Doubtful type. 

[Pound at Prione.] 

Incuse square. 



Sixths, 


21*8 

Chaleis. 

Wheel. Incuse square. 

[PL IX. 7. Bank of England.] 

22*1 

Chaleis. 

Eagle flying, right. Incuse square. 

[PL IX. 8. Pound at Prione.] 

21*1 

Cyme in Eu- 
liooa P 

- Half-horse, right. 

[Pl. IX. 11.] 

Incuso square. 

22*5 

Uncertain, 

Pour cuneiform hori- 
zontal linos. 

* [PL IX. 12.] 

Incuse circle. 

20*3 

Uncertain. 

Small animal of doubt- 
ful . species, above 
■which marks of value ? 
[PI. IX. 13.] 

Incuse square. 



Twelfth, 


9*7 

Uncertain, 

Similar animal, right. 
[Brit. Mus.] 

Incuse square. 


Of the above described coins the first two are attributed 
by Muller to Cyrene, and if the type can be proved to 
be as be calls it, “deux pousses de Silphium,” I have 
nothing to say against bis attribution ; but to my eyes it 
seems rather to resemble the ornament sometimes called 
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the Gardens of Alcinous on the coins of Corcyra, to 
which island the reverse type, consisting of two oblong 
incuse depressions, would also seem to point. (Cf. PI. 
IX. 1 and 2.) In this case we might attribute these two 
primitive pieces to that island, which, from its intimate 
connection with Corinth as well as with Euboea, 15 may be 
presumed in remote times to have made use of the same 
standard as its mother city for weighing the precious 
metals (Curtius, Hermes Bd., x. p. 224), and not to 
have passed over to the HSginetic standard until after its 
rupture with Corinth. We may even point to one or 
two archaic silver coins with the Corcyrean type of the 
cow suckling her calf, and with the Euboic diagonally 
divided incuse square, weight about 130 grains (PL 
IX. 3), which, if Corcyrean, represent this earliest silver 
coinage of the island. These coins are classed as un- 
certain in the British Museum. I have some doubts 
whether to attribute them to Corcyra or to the island 
of Euboea itself, to which the type would be equally 
appropriate. 

If, on the other hand, Muller’s attribution of the 
electrum stater to Gyrene be preferred, it would in no 
way affect my theory that these electrum coins are of 
the Euboic standard, but would merely tend to show an 
early commercial intercourse between that city and Samos, 
a connection which it is well known existed in later 


16 “ Corcyra, like Euboea, originally bore the name of Macris, 
and was by ancient myths as well as by recurring names con- 
nected in many ways with the latter island.” “ The Chalcidians 
had constituted Corcyra the starting-point of a wider extension 
of Hellenic colonization, branching out in several directions.” — 
Curtius, Hist. Gr. If this be borne in mind, it should cause us 
no surprise to find in Corcyra electrum struck on the Euboic 
standard. 
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times. The early silver of Cyrene, it is needless to say, 
also follows the Euboic standard. 

Of the five coins standing next in the list, the stater 
weighing 133.5, and the thirds weighing 44.4 and 
44,1 respectively, are now for the first time published, 
having been lately discovered near the site of Priene, 
on the coast of the mainland, nearly opposite the island 
of Sainos. The two half-staters weighing 60.2 and 67,6 
have lain for years unnoticed in the collection of the 
British Museum. The types of the stator and the two 
half-staters are so clearly Samian that I have no hesita- 
tion whatever in attributing them to that island. The 
character of the modelling of the lion’s scalp on the 
stater is more archaic than that of any other coin with 
which I am acquainted. 

The island of Samos was in the eighth and following 
centimes one of the chief maritime powers among the 
Hellenic States. Its situation, separated as it was by a 
narrow strait from the mainland of Asia, rendered it 
the natural outlet through which the products of the 
interior and of the coast lands of Asia made their way 
across to the opposite continent, and even into the remote 
lands of the West, for it was a Samian ship which first 
passed the pillars of Hercules and made the Greeks 
familiar with the phenomenon of the tides. Sainos may 
therefore have been the means of introducing into Euboea 
the gold standard which was adopted in the latter island, 
and this supposition is borne out by the weights of the 
coins now before us. These are clearly eleetrum of the 
so-called Euboic standard of the very earliest period of 
the art of coining. The intimate connection existing 
between the people of Samos and those of Euboea, as 
being the two greatest maritime powers of Greece, 
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cannot fail to have brought about an interchange of 
commodities which would have rendered it a matter of 
commercial policy to institute a similar coinage in the 
two islands. Hence we may infer that the cities of 
Euboea, in adopting a coinage of their own, would strike 
their silver on the same standard as the Samian electrum. 
The same reasons will apply to Corinth ; and if Pheidon 
of Argos selected another and a different standard for the 
currency of his dominions, this may be explained by 
supposing that the trade of Argos and JEgina was 
chiefly carried on with Miletus and those cities of Asia 
which had adopted the Phoenician standard. Hence, 
also, the choice of the tortoise, the symbol of the 
Phoenician goddess of the sea, for the coins of XEgina. 

The discovery of these earliest electrum coins of Samos 
fills up a period in the numismatic history of the island, 
of which no coins were hitherto known, but during which 
it is inconceivable that a State of the importance of Samos 
should have been behind her neighbour and rival Miletus 
in issuing coins of her own. 

The relations of Samos with Euboea would also lead us 
to believe that after the issue of the Euboean silver Samos 
must have also struck silver money ; and there exist, 
indeed, several specimens of silver of Euboic weight which 
may perhaps be Samian. I allude to two pieces in 
the British Museum, classed among the uncertain. These 
are — 

1. Obv. — Half-bull swimming, right. 

Rev . — Incuse square, with transverse lines. M, weight 
185 grs. (PI. IX. (>). 

2. Obv. — Lion’s scalp facing. 

Rvv . — Incuse square. yR, weight 63*1 grs, (Brit. Mus.) 

VOL. XV. N.S* 0 0 
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Thus also in Samos, as in Corcyra, if my attributions 
be accepted, we find both electrum and silver of the 
Euboic standard in the earliest times. This standard in 
Oorcyra on her rupture with Corinth was replaced by 
tho ZEginetie, while in Samos, probably about the time 
of Polycrates, it made way for the Asiatic or Phoenician 
standard, which had from the first prevailed at Miletus, 
and according to which silver was afterwards coined at 
Samos. (See above, p. 265, note 12.) 

Of the five hectee described above, the first is in the 
collection of the Bank of England, and the second was 
lately found with the stater of Samos. Dr. von Sallet, 
in the Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, Bd. iii. p. 134, 
publishes a silver coin of Chalcis in Euboea, which 
unites the types of the two hectse which I would give to 
the same city. Obv. — Eagle, with serpent in beak, flying, 
right. Rev. — AAV [XAA] Wheel; weight, 42 grains. 
(PL IX. 10.) The type of the eagle and serpent is 
well known on the later coins of Chalcis, and the late 
researches of Dr. Imhoof-Blumer and Professor Curtins 
(Hermes, Bd. x. 225) have resulted in the restoration to 
Chalcis of the series of coins, previously thought to be 
Athenian, with the wheel-type. 

Here, then, we have two Euboic electrum coins, the 
types of both of which .point to Chalcis. The fact that 
one of them was found near the coasts of Samos is also 
much in favour of my attribution, when the alliance of 
that island with Chalcis in the Lelantian war is re- 
membered, and when it is borne in mind how close 
were the commercial relations of these two cities. 

The wheel (PL IX, 9) seems to have been the 
principal type of Chalcis in early times, and its preva- 
lence among the coins of the Thraco-Macedonian tribes 
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(cf. the pieces of Ichnae, Tun tenon, Erainako, Orreskii, 
&c. — Sallet. 1. c. Zeit. f. Num., Bd. iii. PL II.) is 
significant as tending to show the extent of the Chalci- 
dian trade ; for it was probably from the coins of Ohalcis 
in Euboea, which doubtless circulated froely among her 
colonies in Macedon, that these peoples derived a type 
which appears to he common to so many of them. The 
fact that the coins of Ohalcis with the wheel-type did cir- 
culate in Macedon is proved by their being frequently 
found there at 'the present day. (Curtins, Hermes, Bd. 
x. p. 225.) 

The restoration of the archaic silver coins of various 
types, hitherto generally treated as Athenian, to the 
island of Euboea, is a real step in advance for the sciefice 
of numismatics, and it only remains now to decide to 
what cities the several types are to be assigned. Of these 
I think the two or three best known may be thus 
distributed : the wheel to Ohalcis (PL IX. 9), the Gror- 
goneion to Erotria, and the amphora to Ceos, in which 
island the same change of standard from Euboic to 
AEginetic would then be observable which we have noticed 
in Ooreyra. 16 

The coins of Eretria, no less than those of Ohalcis, 
would he current among her colonies in the Isthmus of 
Pallene, and probably served as models for the coinage 
of Neapolis, an important town in that district. 


16 Dr. Imhoof-Blumer was, as far as I am aware, the first to 
suggest the restoration to Euboea of some of the archaic silver 
coins previously given to Athens. Prof. E. Curtins (1. c.) 
appears, independently of Dr. Imhoof-Blumer, to have arrived 
at the same conclusion. Although therefore there can be no 
longer a doubt that the majority of the didrachms and smaller 
divisions of various types, attributed by Beule to Athens 
should now be restored to Eubo&a, I am still far from affirm- 
ing that some of these types may not be Solonian. Among 
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But to return to the electrum. My attribution of these 
two hectic to Chalcis shows that the same phenomenon 
which I have elsewhere remarked is also noticeable in 
Euboea. I allude to the coinage in the seventh century, of 
electrum and silvor upon one and the same standard. In 
Euboea, in Samos, in Corey ra (or perhaps Gyrene), this 
standard was Euboic. In Lydia it appears to have been 
twofold, viz., both Babylonie and Phoenician. In the 
Ionian coast towns, Miletus, Ephesus, Cyme, and at a 
later period in Lampsacus, Abydos, Chios, Clazomenoo, 
and Samos, &c., it was Phoenician, and in the dominions 
of Pheidon of Argos it was JEginetic, but everywhere the 
two inetals follow one and the same standard, and stand 
to one another in the proportion of 10 to 1. 

Of the three remaining hectoe, one has the type of 
Cyme — the fore-part of a horse — the other two are un- 
certain. The hrst of these pieces I am inclined to attri- 
bute to Cyme in Euboea, although it is by no means 
impossible that Cyme in JEdis may have been its place 
of mintage ; for we know that the Asiatic Cyme was at 
one time connected with Cyme and Chalcis in Euboea ; 
and we find these two cities combining to found the 
colony of Cumae in Italy. This gives us a clue to the 
side which the Asiatic Cyme may have taken in the 
commercial wars, in which . we may presume that she 
sided with her old ally Chalcis, and with Samos. It 
would therefore not be surprising to find . a similar 

these I would class the di drachm with the owl (Jieule, p. 17). 
The didrachm with the bull’s head facing given by Gardner 
(Num. Chron., N.S., vol. xiii., Pi. VII, 2) to Athens, I should 
prefer, however, to attribute to Eretria, with which city the 
Gergoneion on the tetradrachm with the same bull’s head on 
the reverse seems to connect it. Mr. Gardner gives them both 
to Athens ; but now that the Gorgoneion has been restored to 
Euboea, the bull’s head can hardly assert a claim to be the 
long-sought-for Attic fiovs. 
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electrum coinage here also. The fact that an electrum 
stater of Phoenician weight (220 grains) also bears the 
type of Cyme, would seem to point to a change of policy 
which induced the rulers of that city to prefer the Asiatic 
to the Euboic standard. A similar change of standard is 
also noticeable at Coreyra, at Coos, and at Samos. The 
two former states having at an early period exchanged the 
Euboic for the JEginelic standard, and the latter, like 
Cyme, the Euboic for the Phoenician. 

Y. Phocaic. 

The staters of the Phocaic standard are less ancient 
than the primitive electrum coins of Miletus, Ephesus, 
fcSardes, &e., of the Phoenician standard. These latter 
probably ceased to be issued in any considerable quantity 
during the Milesian war, n.c. 623—612, although the 
heotoe and smaller divisions may have survived to the 
time of Croesus, who, as we have seen, reorganized the 
entire coinage of his kingdom, abolishing electrum and 
substituting a double currency in gold and silver. The 
unit of the gold coinage of Croesus was the sixtieth part of 
the light Babylonian mina, weighing about 130 grains 
(maximum), or 125 grains actual weight. 

Now between the cessation of the Milesian electrum, 
oire. 612, and the accession of Croesus in 560, there is a 
period of about- half a century, during which the city of 
Phocma seems to have obtained a considerable increase of 
power and influence, more especially upon the sea. It 
may therefore be considered as certain that the rise and 
extension of the Phocaic standard coincides with this 
period, during which the Phoceeans, owing in part 
perhaps to the troubles of Miletus, are said to have been 
supreme upon the sea (0aWro/<paT€{>). This period, accord- 
ing to Eusebius (Chron. II., ed. Mai., p. 331), lasted 
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forty-four years, commencing from b.c. 575. It lias, how- 
ever, been proved that this date is erroneous, and tliat the 
commencement of the Phoesean Tlialassocracy should bo 
placed in the year b.c. 602. 17 From this time until that 
of Croesus, the influence of Phocooa, both by sea and land, 
appears to have been sufficiently strong to carry through a 
reform in the gold currency of the greater part of the Asiatic 
coast lands ; and it is worthy of remark that the staters 
of the Phocaic standard, as originally issued by the cities 
of Phocooa, Teos, Cyzicus, and others, are not of the pale- 
coloured electrum of the old Milesian standard, but are of 
comparatively pure gold, and that they follow the standard 
afterwards adopted by Croesus for his royal gold coinage, 
the Phocaic stater weighing 256 grains maximum, which is, 
allowing for a slight percentage of alloy, just double the 
value of the staters of Croesus. This is a coincidence 
which leads me to infer that the cities which took part 
with Phocoea in the issue of this new coinage intended 
their money to circulate as gold and not as electrum, and 
that, therefore, although they retained the globular form 
of coin with which the Asiatic Greeks had been so long 
familiar, they at the same time selected the old Babylonio 
gold standard, with its sixtieth of 260 grains, as their new 
gold stater. 

The cities of which we possess gold staters of Phocaic 
weight are the following :—Phoccea. Obv.—tienl Jta\ 
—Two shallow incuse squares of different sizes, wt. 254 
grs. (PI. X. 6.) Teos . . Obi\— TSOM Griffin's head, 
right. Rev . — Incuse square, wt. 256 grs. (Brandis 
p. 397.) Sardes ? Qbv>~— Lion’s head with open jaws 
and protruding tongue. Rev . — Rough incuse square, 

17 Goodwin, “ Do potentiic voterum gentium maritime epocliis 
apud Eusobium.” Gottingen, 1855. 
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wt. 248 grs. (PL X. 8.) Cyzicus. Obv. — Tunny-fish 
between two fillets. Rev . — Two incuse squares of different 
sizes, the smaller one containing a cray-fish P (acrra/cos^ 
wt. 252 grs. (Pl. X, 7.) 18 Zeleia , Troadis . Obv . — 
Chimera. Rev . — Two incuse squares of different sizes, 
wt. 252 grs. (Pl. X. 9), wrongly described as a lion by 
Brandis, and therefore erroneously attributed by him to 
Miletus. To the new attribution here proposed I shall 
presently return. Thasos or Thrace . Obv . — Centaur 
carrying off a woman; Rev . — Deep incuse square divided 
into quarters, wt. 252 grs. (PL X. 11.) 

Here are in all six types of the stater issued by six 
different cities, in my opinion between about n.c. 600 and 
500, when Croesus was able to impose his new Lydian 
coinage upon all the Greek coast towns. 

It has been generally supposed that the Phocaic coinage 
was contemporary with the Milesian, and that Miletus 
contemporaneously with her eleetruin of 220 grains struck 
gold on the Phocaic standard of 250 grains (Brandis, p. 
395) ; and the stater attributed to that city, with the type 
of the lion's head described above, has even been considered 
by Burgon to be the oldest of all Greek coins. In my 
judgment both the Milesian origin and the supposed high 
antiquity of this piece are exceedingly doubtful. The 
style in which the lion’s head is executed differs essentially 

18 The type within the small incuse square on the reverse of 
this stator of Cyzicus appears to be a fish of the same species as 
that which occurs as an adjunct symbol by the side of the anchor 
on the silver coins lately attributed by Dr. Imhoof-Blumer to 
Ancore. I have ventured to call this creature an dcrraKos , which 
we learn from Epicharmus was a species of crab. If this be the 
correct name, it is probably a type } variant referring to the city of 
Astacus on the Propontis. In this instance it would lead us to 
infer that the gold of Cyzicus was current in the former city, a 
supposition which is prima facie exceedingly probable. 
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from that of the early coins of Miletus, and may he called 
barbaric rather than archaic. It bears a much closer 
resemblance, on the other hand, to the lions' heads upon 
the staters of Croesus, but is even more roughly executed. 
Now it seems to have been from the first the policy of the 
Mermnadfo in Lydia to render the coinage of Sardes con- 
formable, on the one hand, to that of the wealthiest and 
most important of the Greek coast towns with which 
Sardes carried on an active commercial intercourse, and 
on the other with the vast empires of the interior. Thus 
we see Croesus, at a later period, instituting a currency 
in pure gold with two staters of 167 and 130 grains 
respectively, the former representing the value of an elee- 
trum stater of the Asiatic standard (220 grains), the latter 
that of a Babylonie electrum stater (167 grains), while 
at the same time it was equal to half that of the staters of 
the Phoeaic system (260 grains), 

I would therefore suggest that the gold stater with the 
lion's head above described may be also Lydian, and that 
it may represent an endeavour on the part of the previous 
Eing of Lydia, Alyattes, to assimilate his currency not 
only in value, but also in fabric, to that of the Ionic coast 
towns ; and as at this time the influence of Phocsoa seems 
to have been predominant, and the Phocaic gold stater to 
be little by little # ousting the Milesian electrum, so 
Alyattes, in order to facilitate intercourse with the Greek 
cities which had adopted this standard, struck these gold 
staters of the fabric and weight of those of Phocm. 

The attribution of this coin to Sardes rather thaii 
Miletus is of more importance than might be at first 
imagined, since it enables us to define within more 
reasonable limits the territory over which the influence of 
Phocma extended, while at the same time we are no 
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longer compelled to suppose that Miletus suddenly 
changed the standard of her coinage, or issued contem- 
poraneously coins of two different systems, for it is pro- 
bable that during the period to which I propose to 
attribute the issue of Phocaic gold, viz., b.c. 600 — 560, 
Miletus was still striking hecta on the Asiatic standard, 
although doubtless the activity of her mint had been 
much affected by her wars with Lydia. 

I now pass to the stater, above described (p. 283), having 
on the obverse a Ohimmra advancing to the left (PL X. 9). 
The Chimsera, unlike the lion or the bull, is a type so 
unusual, that the attribution of a coin bearing the figure 
of this mythical monster is of necessity limited to a small 
number of localities. Lycia is the land where the Belle- 
rophon myth had its rise, and from Lycia it spread across 
the sea to Corinth and Sicyon ? the coins of which cities are 
distinguished by the figures of Pegasus and the Ohimsera. 
But neither Lycia nor Peloponnesus can assuredly lay 
claim to a gold stater of the Phocaic standard. They are 
both too far removed from the north-western portion of 
Asia Minor, where the influence of Phocsea was sufficiently 
strong to induce cities in her vicinity, such as Teos and 
possibly Sardes, and others in the circle of her maritime 
trade, such as Dardanus, Cyzicus, and Selymbria on the 
Propontis, to adopt the Phocaic standard for their gold 
coinage. 

Let us therefore confine our attention to this district, 
and there search for any traces of the Chimaera legend. 
“ The Troad and Lycia” (says Curtius, Hist. Grr., Eng. Tr., 
vol. i. p. 84) “are countries intimately related to one 
another ; they worship the same gods, such as Zeus 
Triopas, and Apollo ; the same heroes, such as Pandarus ; 
they have the same names for rivers and mountains. 

p p 


vol. xv. N»s. 
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Part of the Troad was called Lycia after its inhabitants, 
just as Lycians in their own country called theniselves 
Trojans.” Here then is an important clue which I may 
he allowed to follow up still further. Plutarch (He Mul. 
Virt., ix.) has the following remarkable passage : — a rd 
8’ iv AvkIcl yevi(r6(u Aeyofxevov pwd&Seg p,4v icmv, Si riva 
<j>yjp.r)V ojJLQv fjiaprvpov(rav . A/xicrwSapos yap, & cfyacriv, ov Tcrapav 
A vklol Kakovcriv, fjKev Ik ryjg rrepl ZeXaav dwouctas A vklw, X r / cr ~ 
rpiSag aym vavg, &v Xlpiappos fjyeiro , 7 roXe / ucrr?}s pev dvrjp , w/abs 
Se ml (hqpLwSrjg' arXet Si 7 rXoia > Xiovra fxkv &xpvTL 7rpwpa0Ev 
bricnrjfiov, Ik Se irpvpivrjg Spa/covr a, kcll ttoXAcl Kam tovs Avklqvs 
ItcqUl ml TrXcvcraL rrjv OdXarrav ovk yjv, ovSe ra ? iyyvs OaXdrrrjg 
voXas oIkeiv tovtov ovv d7roKT€Lvag o B eXXepocjyovTYjg, k.t.X. 
This same Amisodarus, whose connection with the 
Chimaera is thus amusingly softened down by Plutarch, 
is also mentioned by Homer as the man who reared the 
monster (II. xvi. 328) : — 

vhs clkovtiotcu ’Afjuo-wSdpov, os pa Xifiaipav 
Opexf/EV dp.aip.aKETyjv, ttoXectlv mKov dvOpoWoicnv* 

And Zeleia, from which city, according to Plutarch (L c.), 
he despatched his piratical vessels, is also mentioned by 
Homer (II. ii. 824) as being the city of the Lycian hero 
Pandarus 

ol Si ZeXeiav evaiov wat 7ro8a viiarov *lSr}<s, 
atyvabt, 7 rivovTEQ vSoyp juXav ’ AtcrrjTroio, 

Tpcocsj T&v a vr VPX € AvKaovoQ ayXaos vlog 
UdvSapos <S ml t6£ov ’AttoXW avros IStOKcr. 

Cf. Stiabo xii. p. 565, ryjv Aviaav, rrjv V 7 ro UavSdpio, iv jj yj 
ZiXua. We may, therefore, accept it as proved that 
Zeleia was the centre of a Lycian population settled in 
the neighbourhood of Mount Ida. Consequently the 
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Chimsera is here as much at home as in Lycia itself, 19 and 
when we take into consideration the fact that Zeleia 
belonged to the territory of Cyzicus, 20 from which it was 
distant only about twenty English miles, while it was 
only eight miles from the sea, on the iEsepus, the largest 
river of Mysia, the attribution of the Chimmra stater can 
no longer be a matter of doubt. 

Zeleia was probably, therefore, a place of some im- 
portance, and the attribution to it of the above-mentioned 
Phocaic stater is in a measure confirmed by the existence 
of a silver coin in the collection of the British Museum 
(Pl. X. 10), which I would venture also to ascribe to the 
Lycian colony settled in this part of the Troad. It is 
perhaps somewhat later in date 21 than the gold stater, as 
it bears a double type. On the obverse is a Ohimsera, 
which in its massive and somewhat thick-set proportions 
exhibits a striking resemblance to that upon the gold coin, 
while on the reverse is a Grorgoneion precisely similar to 
that with which we are familiar on the silver coins of the 
neighbouring city of Abydos. Although this interesting 

19 It is well known that the Lycian hero Bellorophon was a 

form of the Bun-god (vide Preller, Gr. Myth. ii. p. 78), and 
it is worthy of remark that the name of the city Zeleia appears 
to bo also connected with that of Helios (vide in Marquardt, 
Cyzicus und sein Gebiet, p. 129) : “ Etym. M. p. 408, 40. 
Z&Xtta owofJLacrTCU vltto ZtXvog tlvoq , fj 8tct ro rov tv avrfj Xlav 

evo-e^eto-dat* und des Sehol. z. Ilias. 4. v. 103, p. 125, 41 Bekk : 
y wo rfj *1 Br) Avklcl to iraXaibv ZeXaa eKaXaro Sea to top roX- 
Xma ev avrfj Xlav evo-efieiaBai, welche beide die Yermuthung 
Bchwenks bestatigen, dass die JSTamen : SeXa, ZeXa , ZeXaa,.sich 
auf den Cult des Sonnengottes beziehen.” 

20 Strab. xiii. p. SB, ecm vvv ZiXeiar&v’K.v&KTjvajV' Although 
Zeleia afterwards formed part of the territory of Cyzicus, it is 
probable that in the sixth century b.c. it was independent of 
that city, though both one and the other were doubtless tribu- 
tary to Lydia. 

21 The name of Zeleia occurs in the list of cities tributary to 
Athens as early as the year b.c. 452 (Kohler, Gesch. d. Delisch- 
Attisches Bundes, p. 10). 
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piece has hitherto been classed to Sicyon, I have no hesi- 
tation in affirming that it has nothing whatever in 
common with the coins of that city beyond the casual 
coincidence of type. Style, fabric, and the reverse type 
all point to the Troad, as will be readily admitted by any 
one familiar with such matters. Its weight, moreover, is 
not ZEginetic, as would have been the case had the coin 
been Sicyonian, but Euboic (64 grains) ; and in this also 
we obtain a further clue to a more definite attribution, for 
Lycia, as is well known, from the earliest times struck 
silver on the Euboic standard, 22 and it can bo a matter for 
no surprise that Zeleia, as a Lycian settlement, should do 
the same. Nor is this coin indeed the only example of 
silver of Euboic- Attic weight in the north-western 
districts of Asia Minor, as witness the early coins of the 
neighbouring island of Tenedos (Brandis, p. 390). 

Thus, therefore, hy the restoration to Zeleia and Sardes 
of the Phocaic gold staters given by Brandis (p. 395) to 
Miletus, we are enabled to define within comparatively 
narrow limits the territory over which the influence of 
the Phocaic gold standard extended in early times. This 
included the district from Teos northwards to the shores 
of the Propontis, together with, in all probability, the 
islands of Lesbos 23 and Thasos, or the opposite coasts of 
Thrace. 

22 Brandis, p. 208. 

23 It is known that at a later period also the island of Lesbos 
was a member of the Phocamn monetary league, and much 
light has been thrown upon the mutual relations of Mitylene 
and Phocaea by the discovery of an inscription forming the 
latter portion of a treaty between these two cities for the regu- 
lation by reciprocal guarantee of the standard of the gold 
coinage common to both. This inscription was published and 
annotated by Newton (Trans. B. Soc. Lit., N.8., vol. viii.), and 
is assigned by Mm to a period not later than about b.c. 892. 
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Doubtless, in later times, tbe monetary league or leagues, 
at tbe bead of which Phoceea and Cymcus appear to have 
stood, included a far more widely extended confederation 
of towns, tbe coins of this later Phocsean league being 
for tbe most part distinguishable from those of tbe earlier 
times by tbe pale colour of tbe metal of wbicb they are 
composed, and in very many instances by tbe addition to 
tbe main type of tbe adjunct symbol of Pbocsaa, tbe seal. 

Tbe earlier Pbocaic gold coinage seems, on tbe other band, 
to have been a currency of no very long duration, if we may 
judge from tbe extreme rarity of every one of tbe known 
types of tbe stater. It was probably already on tbe decline 
when Oroesus ascended tbe throne of Lydia ; and tbe issue 
of bis new gold coins, wbicb soon attained a high reputa- 
tion for purity of metal, doubtless contributed in no small 
degree to discredit tbe Pbocaic gold, wbicb, although far 
purer than tbe Milesian electrum, was less pure than tbe 
new imperial coinage of Lydia. Tbe fall of Sardes, in 
546, and tbe breaking up of tbe Lydian Empire, and with 
it of the mild and beneficent rule of Croesus, 'Whose policy 
it bad been to cultivate tbe friendship of tbe Greeks, and * 
to develope tbe resources of bis kingdom towards tbe sea, 
brought about consequences of vital importance to all tbe 
Greek cities of Asia, for they were now for tbe first time 
brought face to face with tbe Persians, war with whom 
they soon found to be a very different thing from that 
wbicb they bad been accustomed to wage with tbe half 
Ilellenized people of Lydia. All trade with tbe interior, 
lately so flourishing, came to an abrupt standstill, and 
then began a vast emigration, tbe inhabitants of some of 
tbe towns forsaking their homes en masse rather than 
submit to tbe rule of tbe Barbarian ; and thus tbe culture, 
tbe arts, and tbe luxury of Ionia spread themselves over 
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the western lands. The autonomous gold coinage of the 
coast towns finally ceased with the cessation of friendly 
relations between the coast and the interior, and unless 
we attribute the gold stater with the type of a Centaur 
carrying off a woman, to Thasos, Macedon, or Thrace, to 
which district the type would seem to point, and where 
the people of Teos emigrated in 541, recolonising the old 
city of Abdera, we may safely affirm that the coinage in 
gold by the Greeks died out in the middle of the sixth 
century, and that for the space of a hundred years the 
Persian darics were the only coins in that metal current 
in the ancient world. Perhaps not until after the Athe- 
nian hegemony had begun to wane, and that city after 
city ceased to pay tribute to Athens, do we notice, in any 
marked degree, a revival at Cyzieus on the Propontis of 
the ancient electrum coinage. Lainpsacus, Phocaea, Chios, 
and other states then followed the example of Cyzieus, all 
striking coins which in their form and fabric recall the 
ancient pieces of electrum, but tbe style of which betrays 
a later period of art. 24 


2i M. Ch. Lenormant, Eev. Num., 1856, was of opinion that 
the period of the emission of the Cyziccne staters and heette lay 
between about b.c. 420 and 831, and that by far the greater 
number were struck between the Peace of Antalcidas, in 887, 
and the latter date. I am, however, inclined to think that the 
commencement of this coinage dates from ,a somewhat earlier 
period, which, judging from the style of the art upon some of 
the earlier specimens, I should say might be about the middle 
of the fifth century. It is true that the earliest mention in in- 
scriptions of Cyzicene staters, is in the account of the public 
expenses of the Athenians in 01. 90'4— b.c. 417 (F. Lenormant, 
Eev. Num. 1867, p. 348) ; but as early as b.c. 445 in the 
Lygdanis inscription (Newton, Discoveries at Halicarnassus, &c., 
Vol. II. Part II. p. 671) mention is made of a yjiiUktov (1. 26) 
and of staters (1. 38.) Mr. Newton conjectures that the coins 
here alluded to, may have been adjusted according to the 
Milesian standard, the stater of 'which weighed 220 grains 
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As in the present article I do not attempt more than a 
sketch of the early electrum coinages anterior to the 
Persian conquest, I must dismiss the Cyzicene staters as 
extraneous .to my subject. I may, however, mention that 
a late important find of this class of coins, containing 
many new, or at any rate unpublished, varieties, may ere 
long add much to our knowledge of this beautiful series. 

The following is a list of the early Phocaic electrum 
coins. It will be remarked that although the staters are 
archaic in style, some of the smaller divisions are appa- 
rently of later work. The coinage of these may perhaps 
have continued for a time under Persian rule after that of 
the larger coins had been suppressed. 




PHOCAIC STANDARD. 

wt. 

254 

City. 

Phoceea. 

Staters. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Seal, right, beneath © . Two incuse squares of 
different sizes. 

[PI. X. 6.] 

256 

Teos. 

TSCM. Griffin’s head. Small incuse square. 
[Brandis, p. 397.] 

248 

Sardes ? 

Head of lion, left, roar- Incuse square (rough), 
ing. 

[PI. X. 8.] 

252 

Cyzieus, 

Tunny fish between two Two incuse squares, the 
fillets. larger one containing 

zigzag ornaments, the 
smaller a scorpion or 
cray-hsh (aaraKog). 

[P1.X. 7.] 

252*7 

Zoleia. 

Chimera walking, left. Two incuse squares of 
different sizes. 

[PI. X. 9.] 


(max.). I should, however, prefer to consider the staters and 
twelfths here mentioned as of the later Phocaic or Cyzicene 
standard, as I know of no coins of the Milesian which are not 
distinctly earlier in style. In this case the commencement of 
the Oyzicene and Phocaean gold coinage of the later period 
would date from about the middle of the fifty century b.c. 
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wt. 

252 

City. 

Thrace or 
Thasos. 

Obverse. Reverse. 

Centaur carrying off a Beep incuso square 
woman. quartered. 

[PL X. 11.] 



Sixths. 

42*5 

Sardes ? 

Lion’s head, left, on Incuso square, 
round shield. 

[Pl. X. 12.] 

'40*3 

Diirdanm 

Two cooks, face to facn. Incuso square (mill-sail 
typo). 

[Pl. X. 14,] 

40*3 

Solymbria ? 

Hoad of Herakles, left, Similar, 
in lion’s skin ; be- 
neath, club. 

[Pl. X. 13.] 

38-0 

"Lesbos. 

Raised square (quar- Incuse square (quar- 
tered). tered). 

[Brit. Mus.] 

40*3 

Uncertain. 

Bose and zigzag oma- Two incuse squares of 
ment. different shapes. 

[Pl. X. 15.] 



Twelfth. 

20*3 

Phocasa. 

Head of seal, left. Incuse square. 

[Pl. X. 16. Bank of England.] 



Twenty-fourtiis . 

10*2 

Teos. 

Head of griffin, right. Incuso square, quar- 
tered. 

[PL X. 18. Bank of England.] 

10 

Fry throe. 

M r r T”, 1 ” -r?‘ * \’:! \ T* cuse square. 

[PL x. : i: .■ ; ; r. . 

9 

Lesbos ? 

Raised square, quar- Incuse square (mill- 
tered ; around, dots. sail type). 

[Brit. Mus.] 

8.7 

Lesbos P 

Raised square, quartered. Incuse square, quar- 
tered. 


[Brit. Mus.] 


Forty-eighths. 

Head of seal, left. 
[Brit. Mus.] 


4*7 Phoceea. 


Incuse square. 
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wt. 

City. 

Obverse. 

Reverse. 

6*2 

Mgiu ? 

Head of goat. 

[Brit. Mus.] 

Incuse square, contain- 
ing three pellets. 

4’S 

Lesbos, 

Raised square, quar- 
tered. 

[ILit. Mus.] 

Incuse square, 


§ 4. Conclusion* 

la the preceding pages I have endeavoured to give an 
account of the rise and extension of the early electrum 
and gold currencies of the Greeks, both on the Asiatic 
and European sides of the JEgean. Eroin the complicated 
nature of the subject I have, however, found it a difficult 
matter to convey to my readers a clear idea of the chrono- 
logical sequence of the coins of the several systems which 
have formed the subject of my remarks, as it has been 
necessary to treat of each separate class in a section by 
itself ; a method of arrangement which has also been for 
the most part followed on the Plates which accompany 
this article, where I venture to think that a strictly 
chronological classification would have been less intel- 
ligible than that which has been adopted. To remedy 
this defect I append a chronological table, by means of 
which I trust that it will be comparatively easy to arrive 
at an approximate idea of the dates of the first issue of 
the several currencies. 

Barclay Y. Head* 


VOL. XV. N.S. 


Q Q 
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§ 5. APPENDIX. 
Explanation of the Plates. 


Plate VII. 


1. Uncertain, 

2. Sardes. 

3. Miletus. 

4. Ephesus. 

5. Samos, 

6. Chios. 

7. Abydos. 

8. Lampsaeus, 


El. Stater. Earliest period probably Lydian, 
of the Babylonia Standard. 

El. Stater, before Croesus, of the Asiatic 
Standard. 

El. Stater, earliest period, of the Asiatic 
Standard. 

El. Stater, earliest period „ 

El. Stater, period of Polycratos of the 
Asiatic Standard. 

El. Stater, of the Asiatic Standard. 

El. Stater. „ 

EL Stater. 


Plate VIII. 


1. Uncertain. 

2. 

a „ 

4. Miletus. 

5, Uncertain. 
0. Ephesus. 

7. „ 

8. Dardanus. 

9. Miletus. 

10. Ephesus. 

11. Uncertain. 
(Miletus ?) 

12. Clazomena 1 . 

18. Uncertain. 

14. „ 

15. Samos. 

36. iEgina, 

17. „ 

IB. „ 

19. „ 


EL Half Stater. 
>> 

>> 

El. Third. 

7 J 
7 7 
77 

EL Sixth. 


77 

77 

EL Eighth. 
EL Twelfth. 
E1. Stater. 
El. Fourth. 
El. Twelfth, 
M Stater. 


Asiatic Standard. 


>? 

jj 

7 1 


7 7 
M 
57 
JJ 
JJ 

iEginetie Standard, 

a 

j> 

jj 


E L ECTR U M 

Babylonic AND GRvCCO-Asi ATI c 

STANDARDS. 
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1. 

Corcyra ? 

Plate IX, 

EL Double Stator, 

Euboic Standard. 

2. 

Corcyra. 

M Stator. 

AKginetic Standard. 

B, 

Corcyra or 
Euboea, 

Stator. 

Euboic Standard, 

4. 

8 aiuos. 

El. Stator. 

i> 

5. 

Samos ? 

EL Half stator. 

tt 

0 . 

5 ) 

M Stator, 

>f 

7. 

8. 
9. 

Chalcis. 

E1. Sixth. 

t> 

> j 

^ >j 

41 Stater. 

tt 

ft 

10. 


At Tetrobol, later period. 

Attic Standard. 

11. 

Cyme. 

EL Sixth. 

Euboic Standard 

12. 

Uncertain. 

tt 

■ jj 

IB. 

j> 

tt 

tf 

1. 

Sardes. 

Plate X. 

M Stater, time of Croesus 
M Third. 

\ Euboic Standard. 

2. 


tt 

B. 

> » 

M Stater. 

Babylonic Standard. 

4. 


M Half Stater. 

j? 

5. 


M Twelfth ? 

jj 

0 . 

Plioema. 

El. or £f Stater. Phocaic Standard. 

7. 

Cyzicus. 

?? 

jj 

8. 

Sardes ? 

a 

jj 

9. 

Zeleia, 

tt 

jj 

10. 

n 

M Drachm (later period) Euboic Standard. 

11. 

Thrace or. 
Tliasos. 

EL or j &f Stater. 

Phocaic Standard. 

12. 

Sardes ? 

EL or at Sixth. 

jj 

18. 

Selymbria. 

tt 

jj 

14. 

Dardanus. 

jj 

jj 

15. 

Erytbne ? 

5? 

jj 

16. 

Phocsea, 

El. or Twelfth. 

ft 

17. 

Erythne. 

El. or M Twenty-Fourth. 

tf 

18. 

Teos. 

J 9 >> 

tt 
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TABLE OP THE RELATIVE WEIGHTS OP ENGLISH 
GRAINS AND FRENCH GRAMMES. 


Grains 

. Grammes. 

Grains 

. Grammes. 

Grains.j Grammes. 

Grains 

. Grammes, 

1 

•064 

47 

3-045 

93 

6-026 

139 

9-007 

2 

•129 

48 

3-110 

94 

0-001 

140 

9-072 

3 

•101 

49 

3-175 

95 

6-160 

Ml 

9-136 

4 

‘259 

60 

3*240 

96 

6-220 

142 

9-200 

5 

•3 24 

51 

3-304 

97 

6*285 

143 

9*265 

6 

•388 

52 

3-368 

98 

0-350 

144 

9-330 

7 

*453 

53 

3*434 

99 

6*415 

145 

9*395 

8 

•518 

54 

3-498 

100 

G-480 

146 

9*460 

9 

•583 

55 

3-564 

101 

6-544 

147 

9-525 

10 

•648 

56 

3-G28 

102 

6*609 

148 

9-690 

11 

•712 

57 

3-693 

103 

6-674 

149 

9-656 

12 

■ 777 

58 

3-758 

104 

6739 

160 

9-720 

13 

•842 

59 

3-823 

105 

6-804 

151 

9-784 

14 

•907 

60 

3-888 

106 

6-868 

152 

9-848 

16 

' *972 

61 

3-952 

107 

6*933 

153 

9-914 

16 

1-036 

62 

4-017 

108 

0-998 

154 ’ 

9*978 

17 

1-101 

63 

4-082 

109 

7-063 

155 

10-044 

18 

1-166 

64 

4-146 

no 

7-128 

156 

10-108. 

19 

1*231 

65 

4-211 

in 

7-192 

157 

10-173 

20 

1-296 

66 

4-270 

112 

7-257 

158 

10*238 

21 

1-360 

67 

4-341 

113 

7-322 

159 

10.303 

22 

1*425 

68 

4-406 

114 

7*387 

160 

10-368 

23 

1-490 

69 

4-471 

115 

7-462 

161 

10*432 

24 

1*555 

70 

4-536 

116 

7-616 

162 

10*497 

25 

1-620 

71 

4-600 

117 

7-681 

163 

10-562 

26 

1*684 

72 

4-665 

118 

7-646 

164 

10-626 

27 

1-749 

73 

4-729 

119 

7-711 

165 

10-691 

28 

1-814 

74 

4*794 

120 

7-776 

106 

10*756 

29 

1*879 

75 

4*859 

121 

7-840 

167 

10-821 

30 

1-944 

76 

4-924 

122 

7-905 

168 

10*886 

31 

2*008 

77 

4-989 

123 

7-970 

169 

10*951 

32 

2-073 

78 

5*054 

124 

8-036 

170 

11*016 

33 

2-138 

79 

5-119 

12 5 

8-100 

171 

11*080 

34 

2-202 

80 

5*184 

126 

8-104 

172 

11*145 

35 

2-267 

81 

5*248 

127 

8-229 

173 

11*209 

30 

2*332 

82 

5-312 

128 

8-294 

174 

11*274 

37 

2**307 

83 

5-378 

129 

8-369 

175 

11*339 

38 

2-462 

84 

5-442 

130 

8-424 

176 

11*404. 

39 

2-527 

85 

5*508 

131 

8-488 

177 

11-469 

40 

2 592 

86 

5*572 

132 

8-653 

178 

11.-534 

41 

2*656 

87 

5-638 

133 

8-618 

179 

11*599 

42 

2-720 

88 

5-702 

134 

8-682 

180 

11-664 

43 

2-785 

89 

5-767 

135 

8-747 

181 

11*728 

44 

2-850 

90 

5-832 

136 

8-812 

182 

11-792 

45 

2-915 

91 

6-896 

137 

8-877 

183 

11-858 

! 46 

2*980 | 

92 | 

5-961 

138 

8-942 ! 

184 ! 

11-922 
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Grains, 

. Grammes. 

Grains, 

j Grammes. 

I 

Grains. 

Grammes. 

Grains, 

, Grammes. 

185 

11*988 

219 

14-191 

253 

16*394 

350 

22-67 

186 

12*052 

220 

14-266 

264 

16*458 

360 

23.32 

187 

12-117 

221 

14*320 

255 

16*524 

370 

23*97 

188 

12-182 

222 

14 385 

256 

16*588 

380 

24*62 

189 

12*247 

223 

14*450 

257 

16*653 

390 

25*27 

190 

12*312 

224 

14*515 

258 

10*718 

400 

25*92 

191 

12*376 

225 

14-580 

259 

10-783 

410 

26*56 

192 

12*441 

226 

14*644 

260 

16-848 

420 

27-20 

193 

12*506 

227 

14-709 

261 

16-912 

430 

27-85 

194 

12*571 

228 

14*774 

262 

16*977 

440 

28*50 

195 

12*036 

229 

14-839 

263 

17-042 

450 

29*15 

196 

12-700 

230 

14-904 

2G4 

17-106 

460 

29*80 

197 

12-705 

231 

14-968 

265 

17*171 

470 

30*45 

198 

12*830 

232 

15*033 

266 

17-236 

480 

31*10 

199 

12*895 

233 

15*098 

267 

17-301 

490 

31-75 

200 

12*960 

234 

15*162 

268 

17*366 

500 

32*40 

201 

13*024 

235 

15*227 

269 

17*431 

510 

33*04 

202 

13*089 

236 

15*292 

270 

17-496 

520 

33*68 

203 

13*154 

237 

15*357 

271 

17-560 

530 

34*34 

204 

13*219 

238 

15*422 

272 

17.025 

540 

34*98 

205 

13*284 

239 

15*487 

273 

17*689 

550 

35*64 

206 

13*348 

240 

15.552 

274 

17*754 

560 

30*28 

207 

13*413 

241 

15*616 

275 

17*819 

570 

36*93 

208 

13-478 

242 

15-680 

276 

17*884 

580 

37*58 

209 

13*543 

243 

15*745 

277 

17-949 

590 

38*23 

210 

13-608 

244 

15-810 

278 

18*014 

600 

38*88 

211 

13*672 

245 

15*875 

279 

18*079 

700 

45*36 

212 

13*737 

246 

15*940 

280 

18*144 

800 

51*84 

213 

13*802 

247 

16*005 

290 

18*79 

900 

58*32. 

214 

13*867 

248 

1G-070 

300 

19*44 

1000 

64*80 

215 

13*932 

249 

16*335 

310 

20*08 

2000 

129-60 

216 

13*996 

250 

16*200 

320 

20*73 

3000 

194-40 

217 

14*061 

251 

16*264 

330 

21*38 

4000 

259*20 

218 

14*126 

252 

16*328 

340 

22-02 [ 

5000 1 

324*00 


Note. — The abovo table is taken from tbe catalogue of Greek coins in 
tho British Museum, part I., Italy pp. 430, 431. London, 1873. 
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Being a Supplement to the 44 Histoby of Jewish Coinage 
and Money in the Old and New Testaments/’ published 
in 1864, 

§ Y. COINS OF THE TWO REVOLTS OF THE JEWS. 

The history of the two revolts of the Jews has already, in 
previous years, been given by me at length / there will 
he therefore no necessity to enter into a full account at 
this moment. 

With respect to the coinage of this period, it may 
perhaps be as well to recapitulate the various classifica- 
tions that have been suggested. 

De Saulcy 1 2 and Cavedoni 3 assigned to the revolt under 
Nero only the two small brass coins of the years 2 
and 3. 4 

In 1860 M. de Yogiid published 5 the coins of an 


1 “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” pp. 154 — 161, 198—202; Num. 
Chron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. p. 86, scq. 

2 Num. Jud., p. 158, PL X. Nos. 1, 2. 

3 44 Biblische Numismatik,” vol. ii. p. 58. 

1 Madden, 44 Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 180, Nos. 1, 2. 

6 Bov. Num., 1860, p. 280, *vy., PI. XIII. Nos. 1, 2, 8, 4 ; 
Madden, 44 Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p, 102, set]* 
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Eleazar the Priest, and assigned them to Eleazar, son of 
Simon. 6 

The late Dr. Levy, of Breslau, in 1862 7 remodelled the 
whole coinage of this period, and attributed coins to 
Eleazar, son of Simon ; Simon, son of Gioras ; Simon, son 
of Gamaliel ; and Ananus (?). All coins not re-struck 
were assigned by him to the first revolt, the remainder 
were given to the revolt under Bar-cochab. 8 

To the theories thus advanced by Dr. Levy in 1862, 
which were in the main adopted by myself in 1864, De 
Sauley, in 1865, 9 raised some very strong objections, and 
having well considered the matter, came to the following 
conclusions and classifications : — 

1. The pieces of small brass with the type of the vase 
and vine-leaf belong undoubtedly to the first revolt which 
preceded the siege of Titus. 

2. All the other coins without exception belong to the 
second revolt, that of Bar-cochab. 

3. The coins of Eleazar the Priest were issued by the 
Eleazar whom Bar-cochab put to death, under the pretext 
that he kept up relations with the Romans, but much 
more probably because he saw in him a rival. 


6 This Eleazar, though not the son of a high-priest, was still 
of “ priestly race” (yAos Ik t&v Up* W, Jos,, “ Bell. Jud.” iv. 
4, 1). The role of Eleazar, son of Ananias, who raised the 
revolt, was only of short duration (“ Bell, Jud.” ii. 17, 2). The 
Ananias here mentioned was the High-Priest before whom St, 
Paul was tried (Acts xxiii.). Eleazar was “ Captain of the 
Temple” (orpar^yos rot) Upov , Jos., “Bell. Jud.” ii. 17, 2; 
Madden, Nurn. Ckron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. p. 46). In this 
paper of mine (p. 41) “ Eleazar, son of Ananias,” should be 
corrected to “Eleazar, son of Simon ” (see p. 45). 

1 u Jiidische Miinzen,” p. 88. 

8 Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 161, seq. 

9 Rev. Hum., 1865, vol. x. p. 26 of tirage a part; cf. Madden, 
Hum. Chron., H.S., 1865, p. 210, seq . 
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4. The coins of Simon Nasi were issued by the Presi- 
dent of the Sanhedrim, Simon III., son of Gamaliel IT., 
contemporary of Bar-cochab, who did not dare treat this 
holy person as he had treated Eleazar. 

t5. All the coins with the name of Simon without the 
title Nasi belong to Bar-cochab, of whom they reveal the 
true name, a name which historians have not transmitted 
to us* 

6. As to the anonymous pieces with the legend 
they were probably issued for an exclusively religious 
purpose, and by the priestly body. 

In the same year (1865) the Rev. Padre Garrucci wrote 
an excellent paper on this subject, 10 a full analysis of 
which will be found in my article on the " Coins of the 
Two Revolts of the Jews,” published in 1866, 11 and to 
which I shall presently allude. 

Whether M. De Saulcy ever read these papers is a 
matter of doubt, as I have shown ; 12 but in any case, in 
1871 he was still of opinion 13 that the only coins that 
ought to be assigned to the first revolt were those of the 
years 2 and 3, and that all the others belonged to that of 
Bar-cochab. 

The theory of M. De Saulcy that the coins of Eleazar 
belonged to Eleazar of Modaim, contemporary of Bar- 
cochab, 14 was most emphatically denied by the late 


10 “ Bissertazioni Archeologiche di vario Argomonto,” vol. ii. 
p. 31. 

11 Num. Chron., N.S., vol. vi, p. 36. 

12 Num. Chron., N.S., 1872, vol. xii. p. 7. 

13 Hum. Chron., N.S., 1871, vol. xi. p. 250. 

14 It has been asserted by another French writer, M. Dercn- 
bourg (“ Essai sur THistoire et la Geographic de la Palestine,' ” 
lere partie, .Paris, 1867, p. 424), that Bar-cochab was the 
nephew of Eleazar of Modaim (Midrasch on Echa ii. 2), 
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Dr. Levy, who in a letter addressed to me in I 860 wrote 
as follows : 15 — 4 4 There is one thing, however, which I 
must dispute once for all, viz., that Eleazar of Moclaim 
('3n»n ‘iTObH), the co-temporary of Ben-Oosiba, ever 
struck coins. Wherever he is mentioned in the Talmud 
he is always represented as a kind of half-saint, able to 
subdue his enemies rather by prayer than by the sword, 
and to this may be added the assertion of this very Rabbi 
(Cf. Synhed. fol, 22, b) 4 that the square characters 
(Aschuri) had not been changed' nanttttb rrt nro 
; that is to say, the Thora was from its commence- 
ment written in the square character, and that this cha- 
racter had never undergone any modification. This is a 
strange contradiction to the inscription on his stamped 
coins." 

The late Dr. Levy attributed, as it will be remembered, 
certain coins to Simon Nasi, son of Gamaliel I., on the 
authority of 44 Sabbat 15 a ." 16 That he ever bore this 


'P'1 -robs ~) -p-on, “thy uncle Eleazar ( Chcthib ),” whom he 
killed whilst praying at Bethar (Grittin, 57 a.) 

15 Num. Cliron., N.S., 1865, voj. v. p. 845. The Padre 
Garrucci (“ Mon, delle due Rivolte,” in the Diss. Arch, di 
vario Argomento, 1865, vol. ii. p. 89) says : — “ But the Thal- 
mud does not attribute to this Eleazar any command in Bethar, 
and only says that that Rabbi prayed God not to judge that 
city, which gives no sufficient evidence to those who would 
make him head of the revolt and colleague of Bar-eochab.” 

1(3 “ Judische Miinzen, p. 125. The following list of presi- 
dents of the Sanhedrim is given by Dr. Christian D. Ginsburg, 
in the Art. Education , in IGtto’s 4t Cyc. of Bibl. Lit.,” 2nd edit., 
1870; — Billet. I, the Great (b.c, 30 — a.d. 10) ; Simon I., b. 
Hillel I. (a.d. 10—80) ; Gamaliel I., /;. Simon I. (a.d. 80—50); 
Simon II., b . Gamaliel I. (a.d. 50 — 70); Jochanan, b. Zakkai, 
founder of the school of Jamnia (a.d. 68 — 80) ; Gamaliel II. 
of Jamnia, h , Simon II. (a.d. 80 — 116) ; Simon III., b . Gama- 
liel II. (a.d. 140 — 168); Jehudah I., b. Simon III. (a.d. 168 

vol. xv. n.s. n n 
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title is contested by M. Derenbourg 17 as follows : — 
a Josephus ( Vita 38) only says that Simon was of illus- 
trious birth, and that he belonged to the sect of the 
Pharisees, who seemed to distinguish themselves from 
others by a rigorous observance of hereditary laws.” 
Hence M. Derenbourg maintains in consequence of 
Josephus’s silence that the passage of the “ Sabbat” is 
not to be depended upon, and that Simon, though having 
a seat in the Sanhedrim, was certainly not president. 

These coins De Saulcy would give to Simon III., the 
son of Gamaliel II., and he has been supported in the 
theory by M. Derenbourg, 18 who fixes the commencement 
of the patriarchate to the time of Gamaliel IT., and 
considers Simon III. was the first patriarch of this 
name. 

The late Dr. Levy was, however, of opinion 19 that “ it 
is utterly impossible to ascribe the coins which bear the 
inscription “ Simon, prince of Israel,” 

to Simon III. Nasi ; for this Simon probably never came 
into close contact with Ben-Oosiba, because the Sanhe- 


— 198) ; Gamaliel III., b. Jehudah I. (a.d. 198 — 220), in 
whose presidency the Sanhedrim was transferred from Jamnia 
to Tiberias. 

17 Loc, cit.j p. 270 and note 8 ; p. 199, note 2. Not possessing 
M. Dqrenbourg’s volume I am unable to give the quotations in 
the original French. I therefore quote from “ notes ” which I 
took from this book some years since. 

18 Loc. eit pp. 424, 270. De Saulcy’s table of tho Nasi of 
Israel and their dates (Bev. Num., 1865, vol. x. p. 15) is very 
contusing and obscure, a fact which I pointed out some time 
since (Num. Chron., N.S., 1865, vol. v. p. 216) ; but the state- 
ment chd not meet with De Saulcy’s approval (Bev. Arch., 
1866, vol. xiii. p. 838). I here repeat that I cannot make 
his dates, &e., agree with the researches of other scholars. 

1& In letter of October 23rd, 1865, addressed to me (Num. 
Chron., N.S., 1865, vol. v. p, 346). 
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drim, whose president was the “ Nasi,” held its sittings, 
after the destruction of Jerusalem, at Jamnia (Jabne), 
and afterwards in Uscha, and there can be no doubt that 
the entire Sanhedrim, with its Nasi, never had any par- 
ticipation in Ben-Cosiba's revolt.” 20 

The new city built on the ruins of Jerusalem was 
without doubt in the hands of Bar-cochab and of the 
insurgents. 21 M. Derenbourg, who admits this fact, 
thereupon accounts for the coins in the following 
manner : — 

1. Romans beaten in Judaea and independence declared. 

2. Israel recovers its liberty bNTHiP and Jeru- 

salem is taken. 

3. Bar-cochab retreats to Bethar (3rd year). 22 


20 M. Derenbourg (lac. cit ., p. 426) considers that the Sanhe- 
drim moved to Jamnia on the commencement of the insurrection 
at the end of the reign of Trajan, and that it moved from thence 
to Usha immediately the insurrection of Bar-cochab broke out. 
Dr. G-insburg on the contrary says (Art. Sanhedrim , in Kitto’s 
“ Cyc. of Bibl. Lit.,” 2nd edit., 1870), “ R. Jochanan, b. 
Zakkai, transferred the seat of the Sanhedrim to Jabne or 
Jamnia (a.d. 68 — 80) ; it was thence transferred to Usha 
( Kethuboih , 49 ; Sabbath , 15 ; Rush Ha-shuna , 15 /;), under 
the presidency of Gamaliel II., b . Simon II. (a.d. 80 — 
116), conveyed back to Jabne and again to Usha; to Sbafran 
under the presidency of Simon III., b. Gamaliel II. (a.d. 140 — 
168) ; to Beth-shoarim and Sapphoris under the presidency of 
Jehudah I. the Holy, b. Simon III. (ad. 163 — 193, comp. 
Kethuboih , 103 b; Nida , 27 a), and finally to Tiberias under 
the presidency of Gamaliel III., b . JehudahL (a.d. 193 — 220).” 
See my note , No. 16. 

21 See § VII. “ Imperial Colonial Coins,” &c. 

22 The late Dean Milman (“ History of the Jews,” vol. iii. 
p. 120 note , 1829) writes : — “ There is no historical account of 
this event (namely, the possession of Jerusalem by Bar-cochab), 
though there seems little doubt of the fact. Tyclisen and 
others have concluded from extant coins that he was in posses- 
sion of Jerusalem for three years; if so, from 182 to 135. 
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I may now revert to the classification proposed by the 
Rev. Padre Garrucci, to which I have above referred. 

This numismatist assigned to the first revolt every coin 
given to it by Dr. Levy and by myself, excepting those 
classified under “ Simon son of Gioras,” 23 and two copper 
coins with the three-stringed lyre. 21 lie also attributed 
to the period of this revolt the copper coins having on the 
obverse the legend rvw (year 4— one-half), 

Dmw rm (year 4 — one-cpiarter), and 30^ 

(year 4), and on the reverse the legend Hbwab (the 
redemption of Zion), always hitherto, excepting by Do 
Saulcy, given to Simon Maccabceus. 

To the second revolt he attributed the coins given in 
my book under u Simon son of Gioras/’ 25 the shekels with 
the star which I had already given to Bar-eocliab, 20 


The coins, however, are of doubtful date and authority.” 
These words are repeated in the fourth edition (1866, vol. ii. 
p. 482, vote). I do not know what Dean Milman meant by 
“ doubtful authority.” 

23 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” pp. 107 — 174. A great objec- 
tion to the attribution of coins to Simon, son of Gioras, is 'the 
fact that the coins assigned to him date ‘‘the mvrnl year,” 
whereas he did not enter Jerusalem till “the third” (Jos., 
“ Bell. Jud.” iv. 9, 12). But the coins might have been issued 
in a.d. 69 and 70, the years of Simon’s government in Jeru- 
salem (“Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p 169; Madden, Num. 
Chron., N.B., 1865, vol. v. p. 215). I am not, however, pro- 
pared io press this point. Though we arc, as Garrucci observes 
(op. cit p. 37), in total ignorance of a Simon who was at the 
head of the nation (apx<w Aaof;) in the first revolt, yet Simon 
Bar-gioras only was recognised by the Romans as a chief (o 
df)x<ov a vt&v) and alone executed (Dion Cass., lxvi. 7). Tacitus 
(“ Hist.” v. 12) makes John of Gischala and Eloazar equal with 
Simon, but erroneously calls John— Bar-gioras. The text is 
corrected in Bekker’s edition of Tacitus (Leipzig, 1881). 

84 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 179, Nos. 1 and 2. 

2r> “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” pp. 167—174, 

™ “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” pp. 170, 171. 
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the copper coin with the type of the three-stringed 
lyre, 37 and the re-struck coins of which there is no 
doubt. 38 

One of the most important arguments urged by the 
Padro Garrucci to corroborate his theory is “ the enormous 
difference of tho palaeography,” especially in the letters 
Aleph, Beth, Ghimel, Van, Jud, and Tzade. Cavedoni 33 
had thought that tho enormous difference suggested con- 
sisted mainly in tho form of tho Schin, which, on the 
smaller copper coins, is sometimes angular (W) and some- 
times rounded (CD). But Garrucci was not alluding to the 
Schin. The Schin is especially alluded to by Mr. John 
Evans, F.R.S., who in 1857 30 wrote, “ I must confess that 
I very much doubt the propriety of classing these copper 
coins with the shekels, both from the formation of the 
letters, and especially of the m, and from the nature of 
the inscriptions, which so closely resemble some of those 
on the coins of Simon Bar-cochub.” Mr. Evans is still of 
the same opinion, for in a recent letter to me he says, 
“ Tho different forms of W and U1 afford arguments 
against coins bearing the two forms being of the same 
period,” and has further called my attention to what he 
considers the similarity in style and weight of the coins of 
Eleazar, and some of those of the 4th year. 

Now there is no doubt that originally the forms W and 
UJ are of different dates, and the former is the oldest, 
occurring as it does on the Moabite Stone, the lions from 
Nimrud, and on some engraved stones from Babylon, 


27 “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 179. 

28 “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” pp. 204 — 210. 

39 “ Principali Question!, ” Ac., p. 6, note ; Madden, Num. 
Chron.,” N.S., 1865, vol. v. p, 198, note . 

3n Nurn. Chron., vol. xx. p. 12, 
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Nineveh, etc . 31 The latter may be found on the sarco- 
phagus of Esmunazar. 

It is a fact that the two forms occur indiscriminately 
on Jewish coins. Does, this, however, prove that the 
coins so inscribed are of different dates P 

On this point Mr. Yaux, M.A., F.R.S., writes to me as 
follows : “ I confess I think you must not strain too far 
archaeological analogies, especially in the case of a people 
who were either not of an artistic turn of mind, or were 
not permitted to use any kind of art on their • money. 
The argument from the persistence of literal types for any 
successive half or quarter century is very good in highly 
artistic places, such as Neapolis, Syracuse, Panormus, 
Corinth, etc. In such cases you can speak with tolerable 
certainty of the date of a coin from the character of the 
letters in its legend, and you may construct canons for 
this purpose like those of De Luynes. But I greatly 
doubt whether you can do so in the case of places like 
Judma. I suspect, on the contrary, that there the older 
and later types of letters were in use simultaneously, and 
this possibly because there was little writing in the 
land except copies of the scriptures. Nor do I see that 
there is any real difficulty from paloeographical reasons. 
W would very easily indeed flow into (D (or vice 
versd) ; indeed, the variation of form may have been 
originally due only* to the actual difference of handi- 
work in the two or more persons employed in engraving 
the dies.” 

In this view I entirely concur. Moreover, as regards 
the Schin, both forms may be found on one and the same 


81 Francois Lcnormant, “ L’ Alphabet Pheuicion,” vol. i. 
pp. 128, 147, PL II. 
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coin , 33 and both forms are used indiscriminately on coins 
of the same period . 33 On this point, therefore, there is no 
question to discuss. 

The ct enormous difference ” referred to by the Padre 
Garrucci I am unable to detect, and it is remarkable that 
tho for m of the Van (^) on tho coins of the “ fourth 
year 99 occurs on tho coins of Hyrcanus, and never on the 
corns of the revolts . u 

Tho maimer of marking tho year at length was another 
argument urged by Garrucci, who supposed that the 
substantive shekel was purposely omitted to give room for 
the two words Shenath and Arbah at length, and that 
therefore rot# vra s engraved instead of 

kpLt?n which ought to have been written. But this point I 
rejected entirely ; and attempted to show that the word 

32 F. W. Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 17 1, No. 8; 
p. 172, No. 11 ; p. 178, No. 13. 

33 F. W. Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 47, No. 10; 
pp. 164 — 170 ; 204—209. 

u p 4 Madden, Num. Chron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. p. 54. 
Respecting this enormous difference, the Padre Garrucci wrote 
to mo in 1866, after the receipt of my paper, in the following 
words ; — “What, in fact lias the F of Simon to do with the 
XX* of this 4th year of the copper coins ? What has the f to 
do with y y (sic), or tho T with \, or the y with ^ (although 
this letter is found upon the small coins of John Iiyrcanus) ; 
what has the always thus delineated, to do with fy, /V, ^/, 

, and finally what has the VV\ to do with % , ^ ? I have here 
wished to particularise my proposition because I do not see that 
in your table you have brought forward all the differences, which 
I copy from the facsimiles on Plate I. of I)e Saulcy.” It will 
thus be seen that the Padre Garrucci formed his opinion from 
the coins engraved on Plate I. of Be Saulcy's “ Numismatique 
Judaique ” ! 1 I have formed my opinion from an examination 
of the coins themselves, and I may add that in the plate given 
by M. F. Lenormant in his recent work (“ L’Alphahet Phe- 
nicien,” vol. i. PI. VII.) — a work which I suppose may be con- 
sidered to be the standard one — no such “ enormous differences” 
are delineated. 
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bpttt would never have been placed on a copper coin, as it 
may be compared with the word crraryp — standard — 
which is only applied to coins of gold, of electrum, or of 
silver. 55 

It has not either been satisfactorily, demonstrated why 
the value of the coins should have been inserted only in 
the fourth year of the revolt. 

As regards the weight, the coins of Eleazar weigh 
about 100 grains. Coins of the fourth year in the 
British Museum weigh 90, 80, 82, 81, 78, 66, and 
59 grains. A specimen in the possession of Mr. Evans 
weighs 93 grains. The similarity of weight is equally 
applicable to the coins of the Syrian kings, 56 and I do not 
believe that any theories can be deduced from the weights 
of copper coins. I have already stated 37 that “ the weigh- 
ing of a large number of copper coins might only lead to 
an abandonment of all existing theories," and Mr. Head 
(to whom I am indebted for the weights of the coins in 
the Museum given above) writes to me, “ I do not believe 
that the weights of copper coins have any meaning at all. 
They simply represent a nominal value generally very 
much greater than the actual weight of metal of which 
they are composed. The Roman m gram and certain 
other exceptionally massive coins may be excepted. 
Weighing the smaller pieces is simply time wasted." 

There is still left the question of the likelihood or 
probability of the insurgent Jews, in the midst of the 
factions in which they were engaged, issuing between 
May a.d. 69 and May a.d. 70 such a fine set of coins as 


35 F. W. Madden, Num. Chron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. p. 55. 

3(5 F. W. Madden, Hum. Chron., N.S., 1866, vol, vi. p. 57. 

37 “Hist, of Jewish Coinage,” p. 294; “ The Handbook of 
Roman Numismatics,” p. 8, 
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those of the fourth year. I do not know if some would 
wish to attribute them, with all the remaining coins of the 
revolt, to the time of Bar-cochab ; but if so, the impro- 
bability is to my mind further increased. 

I therefore, till some further proof be produced, still 
retain my opinion, already given in the first section of 
this series of papers, that the copper coins of the fourth 
year belong to Simon Maccabaous. 88 

To return, however, to the general mass of coins of the 
revolts. Among I)e Saulcy’s arguments there is one 
which is deserving of ample consideration. He writes, 89 
“ Comment ne pas donner la merne origine k des monnaies 
identiques, je le rdpdte, de types, de style, de taille, de 
fabrique, et cela pour la seule raison que les unes out ete^ 
frappees sur des flans neufs et les autres sur des flans d£j& 
empreints de types etrangers, surtout quand entre remis- 
sion de celles que Ton considere comme les plus anciennes 
et remission des derniercs il s’est 4coule soixante-einq ans 


38 On some of the coins of the fourth year there is the legend 
Ligultaih Zion . M. de Sauley (Rev. Num., 1864, vol, ix. p. 8, 
tirage a part) says : — (i II serait extremement interessant de 
decouvrir rorigino de la legende jnbfctib, que portent ex- 
clusivemont les monnaies de cuivre de Fannee 4, Je laisse k 
ceux qui ont le privilege do tout expliquer, le soin de trouver 
dans Fhistoiro de Simon pour Fannee 186, le fait qui a pu 
motiver Fadoption et l’usage de cette legende.” Though not 
a- j iave attained that omniscience to which M. de 
} . i- I venture to suggest that -the legend may have 

been adopted when the yoke of the heathen was taken away 
from Israel, the hill of the Temple (or Zion, Art. Jerusalem , 
Smith’s u Diet, of the Bible ; ” LXX., to opos rov Upov to nrapa 
rrjv aKpav ; Yulg., “ montem templi qui erat seats arcem ”), being 
made stronger and the place of Simon’s abode (1 Maceab. xiii. 
52 ; cf. Madden, Num, Chron., N.S., 1865, vol. v. p. 199, 
note 15). 

30 Rev. Num., vol, ix., 1864, p. 26, tirage apart . 

vol. xv. N.s. s s 
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au moms P ” And again, 40 “ Connaissez-vous un seul 
exemple d’une numismatique quelconque qui, apres avoir 
subi nne Eclipse continue de soixante-cinq ans, se reprodnit 
avec nne identity telle, h tous les points de vue, sans en 
excepter un senl, qu’il soit d 'priori impossible de discerner 
les produits des deux fabrications que plus d’un demi- 
si£ele separe ? ” 

De Saulcy’s remarks would be of great value if he was 
speaking of a settled government where art flourished, 
but seems hardly applicable to the J ews in their disturbed 
state, and the insurgents in the second revolt would there- 
fore be glad to make use of the old dies, which it is pos- 
sible may have been preserved "during the sixty-five inter- 
mediate years. 

If the first revolt lasted four years, how is it that only 
coins of the second and third are to be attributed to it ? 
Where are the coins of the first year? 

I may add that M. Benan 41 inclines to the view that the 
Jews struck coins during the first revolt, which was called 
“ Jerusalem money,” or “ money of danger.” He, how- 
ever, says, “ il se peut que dans la premiere r^volte on ait 
contrefait des monnaies asmoneennes, et que, dans la 
seconde, on ait contrefait des monnaies de la premiere. 
Toute pitee portant Teffigie du temple ou datee ‘de la 
libertd de Jerusalem * ou ‘ de la liberte de Sion ’ est de la 
premiere r6volte ou faite k Timitation d'une piSce de la 
premiere r^volte ; la seconde revolte, en effet, ne flit 
jamais maitresse de Jerusalem. 4114 II ne semble pas que, 
lors de la premiere rdvolte, on ait surfrapp^ la monnaie 
Bomaine, comme on fit & la seconde.” 

40 Bev. Num., 1865, vol. x. p. 6, tirage apart, 

41 ie L’Antechrisfc,” p. 273. 

41 a See above, and § VII, “ Imperial Colonial Coins,” &c. 
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In view of the conflicting statements given above it 
seems quite useless to attempt to decide to which Eleazar 
and to which Simon the coins shall be assigned. The 
question to be solved is therefore simply reduced to this — 
what coins shall be ascribed to the first revolt and what to 
the second ? 

The first revolt lasted four years, from April — May a.d. 
66 to August — September a.d. 70. 

The second revolt lasted three and a half years, com- 
mencing in the spring of a.d. 132 and ending in August 
a.d. 135. 

The dates (at full length) on the coins are — 


nrTH row (year 1) 
A. tm& HStO (year 2) 
W)hw row (year B) 


with legends rhtfh and 

nnn. 


and in cipher — 

■p No date \ with legends tfWTT* fiTinb and iTHnb 

* m n "W (year 2) f 


There are thus two distinct series, (1) with the dates at 
length and the words ribbtf? (redemption) and iHDn (de- 
liverance) ; (2) with no date and with date in cipher 2 
and the word JTnnb (deliverance). 

Now there is no difficulty in attributing to the second 
revolt the pieces restruck on coins of Yespasian, Titus, 
Domitian, Trajan, and Hadrian, and it is worthy of re- 
mark that these restruck coins seem always to be those 
bearing the legends bHrw» nr mb or tJMnrf rmnb. 

It mould be of importance to ascertain if any of the coins 
with the legend bH'tffi’'’ nbwnb have been discovered restruck 
on coins of Vespasian, Titus, Sfc. 

To what year, however, and to which revolt shall the 
coins with no date and the legend Dbt&TTV nvmb be 
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assigned ? Are they co-temporary with the dated coins 
of the years 1, 2, and 3 ? 

In assigning all these coins (excepting those of the 
years 2 and 3) to the second revolt, as M. de Sauley would 
have us do, the difficulty of the Eleazar coins must present 
itself to any student of this portion of Jewish history, 
and after the positive opinion given by the late Professor 
Levy, to which I have above referred, I cannot possibly 
accept either M. Derenbourg’s or M. Do Saulcy’s theory 
on this point. 

I am, therefore, still inclined to assign to the first revolt 
the coins distinguished above under A, and to the second 
revolt those marked B, 

I now pass on to the description of — 

. A, Coins of the First Revolt. 

The following tables will be of use in illustrating the 
coinage of the first revolt ; — 

TABLE I.« 

, ' Events. I 

Second month of Jewish yoar and fifth of 
Roman. Jewish war begins (“ Bull, Jud ” 
ii, 14, 4). 

Vespasian conducts Jewish war. 

Vespasian enters Gadara. 

Veapasian enters Jericho. 

Jewish war suspended and Jerusalem left to 
factions. 

Simon enters J erusalem in the third year of 
the war, and first mouth of Jewish year 
(“Bell. Jud.” iv. 9. 12). 

Factions. . 

Temple burnt (" Bell. Jud.” vi. 4, 5.) 

Last wall taken (“ Bell. Jud,” vi. 8, 5.) 

“ • F - W. Madden, “ Sunday at Home,” 1874, p. 810. This 


Year. 

Mouth. Year a.d. 


April, ) 
May, j 

60 

I. 

May, 

67 


Fob., 

68 

II. 

May, 

68 


Jan., 

69 

•* 

April, 

69 

III. 

May, 

69 \ 


Jan,, 

70 / 

IV. 

May, 

70 



70 


. 

Sept., 

70 
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TABLE II. 

1st year. From May, 66 to May, 67. 

The coins of Eleazar, the shekels with tabtP'H', the copper 
coins with the six-stringed and five -stringed lyres, 
and the coins of Simon Nasi were issued. 

2nd year. From May, 67 to May, 68. 

In consequence of the abundance of the previous coinage, 
and the factions already existing in Jerusalem, 
only the small copper coins of the year “two ” 
woro struck, and these in tolerable abundance. 

3rd year. From May, 68 to May, 69. 

The small copper coins of the year “ three, 5 * which are 
infinitely rarer than those of the year “two,” 
woro struck, which proves that the factions had 
increased to such an extent from the commence- 
ment of January, 69, that no more coins were 
issued after that date. 

4th year.' From May, 69 to May, 70. 

No coins were issued, owing to the factions and the siege 
’ of Jerusalem by Titus. It eventually fell four 
months after. 


I. COINS OF THE FIRST YEAR. 


May, A.D; 66, to May, a.d. 67. 
a. Eleazar . 



Obv . 'jn'Dn 43 Eleazar Hakkohen , “Eleazar the 

Priest. 55 Vase ; in field to right a palm-branch. 


table differs from that given by me in 1866 (Num. Chron., N.S., 
vol. vi. p. 64) as here there was a mistake in the date assigned 
to Simon’s entrance into Jerusalem. 

43 The Van in this word is worthy of notice. On the copper 
coins the word is written in the usual way—' ?rpn. 
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fi w ._[bHpt&\ nbwib nn« row. Shenath Achath 
LiguUath Isr[ael ]. “ First year of the redemp- 

tion of Israel/’ Cluster of grapes. M- (He 
Vogue, Rev. Num., I860, p. 280, PL XIII. 
No. 1 ; Levy, u Jtid. Miinzen,” p. 89, No. 22; 
Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 1G2, No. 
1 ; Garrucci, p. 87, No. 2 ; Madden, Num. Chron., 
N.8., 1866, vol. vi. p. 48, No. 2.) 



in two lines on either side of a palm-tree. 


i? lSU ._[bKpt»'< nbwnb nnw row. A cluster of grapes. 
M. (JDe Vogue, Rev. Num., 1860, p. 280, PI. 
XIII. Nos. 8, 4 ; Levy, “ Jiid. Miinzen,” p. 90, 
No. 24; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 
164, No. 8; Garrucci, p. 88, No. 8; Madden, 
Num. Chron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. p. 48, No. 8.) 



bb — n 

8. Obv. — m — 31, i.o. Eleazar Hakkohen, in three lines on 

n— 7 

either side of a palm tree. 

Rev . — Same legend and type as No. 2. M. (Reichardt, 
Num. Chron., N.S., 1864, vol. iv. p. 179. The 
letters are in confusion over the field. Madden, 
Num. Chron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. p. 48, note 80.) 

There is a specimen of the copper coin of Eleazar in 
the collection of Mr. Evans, who writes to me as follows ; 
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“ As to the reading of my Eleazar, I cannot speak with, 
entire confidence. It is — 

ovx? f which I am inclined ) Y V M 
3" A I) ijL ] think may be > H 'l ** t 
3f JT ( transliterated thus ; j HD 

The question is about the 2 like letter, and the JL The 
former is much like the Yod in on the reverse. The 
latter differs from any I know, though it appears in the 
same form on Bayer's coin, PL I., No. 5. It maybe that 
the ^ is a Caph and the TP a Vau ; but I am puzzled and 
cannot make up my mind/' 44 


ft. Eleazar and Simon . 



Obv . — fJTDn Eleazar Hakhohen. Vase ; in 

held, to right, a palm-branch. 

Rev. — [ppfcp], Simon, within a wreath, m. (De Vogue, 
Bev. Num., 1860, p. 280, PL XIII. No. 2 ; Levy, 
“ Jud. Miinzen,” p. 89, No. 28 ; Madden, * Hist, 
of Jew. Coinage,” p. 162, No. 2 ; Garrucci, p. 37, 
No. 1; Num. Chron., N.8., 1866, vol. vi. p. 43, 
No. 1 ; cf. Be Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 163, PI. XII. 
No. 7.) 

De Vogii4 considers this piece to he a forged specimen 
manufactured in imitation of a genuine one, and thinks 
that the forger has copied the two sides from two dif- 
ferent coins, one of Eleazar's and one of Simon's, taking 


u The coin attributed by Levy (“ Jud. Miinzen,” p. 99, No. 
38) to Hanan, son of Hanan, is, in my opinion, a coin of Eleazar 
(“ Jew. Coinage,” p. 182; Num. Chron., N.S., 1866, vol. vi. 
p. 43, No. 4). 
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the obverse from one and the reverse from the other. 
Levy, on the other hand, suggested that it might have 
been struck when the two leaders were at peace, and 
stamped joint coins. De S'aulcy 45 attributes it to Bar- 
cochab and Eleazar of the second revolt, and adds that 
M. de Yogue assures him that he has seen an authentic 
specimen of this joint coin. 

y. Shekels with legend tihmv. 



1. ObtK — cbtPYT, Jerusalem. A teirastylo temple. 

Eev.—bvrm' rhwh nnw « First year of the 

redemption of Israel.’' Ethrog and Inlaid M* 
(De Baulcy, Num. Jud., p. 159, PI. XL No. 1 ; 
Levy, “ Jud. Munson,” p. 91, No. 24 ; Madden, 
“Hist, of J »"’v . O’-vr.” p. 104; Carracci, p. 
38, No. 5; I. , Y:\ . Chron., N.B., I860, 
vol. vi., p. 43, No. 5.) 

The coin of the second year of this type, but with the 


45 Eev. Num., 1865, vol. x. p. 25, tirage a part . 

4G The ethrag pV">nN) or citron was according to tradition 
always carried in the left hand, whilst the lulab p7lb) or bunch 
of thickly -leaved branches was carried in the right. The word 
lulab strictly means a palm-branch (JBuxtorf, “ Lex Talm.” 
c. 1143). The ethrog is found alone on the silver and copper 
shekels. It will be noticed that the ethrog on the coins of the 
Bevolts is placed on the left of the lulab, as if to mark the custom. 
(Levy, “ Jlicl. Miinzen,” pp. 134, 135 ; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. 
Coinage,” pp. 50, 164, 166; Num. Chron., N.S., I860, vol. vi. 
p. 43, note 31.) 
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legend published by me in my book 47 

from De Vogue; 18 I believe to be a shekel with the star 
above the temple, and it should therefore be attributed to 
Bar-cochab. 


8. Co his of Simon Nasi 



1. Obv.—W[ ttfp, Simon Nasi Israel , “ Simon, Prince of 
wnup 

Israel/’ written in three lines within a laurel- 
wreath adorned with a gem, 

Bev.—bxpW' nbHjab nn« row, “ First year of the 
redemption of Israel,” written round a vase with 
two handles. M. (De Saulcy,*Num. Jud., 
p. 165, PI. XIII, No. 8; Levy, “ Jud. Miinzen,” 
p. 97, No. 80 ; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” 
p. 176, No. 1 ; Garrucci, p. 88, No. 6 ; Madden, 
Num, Chron., N.S., 1866, vol, vi. p. 44, No. 6.) 

Another specimen of this rare coin is in the British 
Museum. The handles of the vase are slightly different 
in shape. It weighs 568 grains. That in Paris only 
weighs 515 grains. There are no traces of re-striking on 
either. * 


47 “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 165. 

48 Rev. Num., 1860, p. 287, note; cf. De Sauley, Num. Jud., 
PL XI. No. 8. 


von. xv. k.s. 


T T 
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I have already pointed out 49 that the form of the Van 
is yf and not ^ as originally supposed by De Saulcy. 



7137 — 30l» 

2. Qhv Simon Nasi or Sisi Israel, written on 

bvn—w' 

either side of a palm-tree. 

nev.—bvnw' riW? nn[« m»], “First year of tlio 
redemption of Israel.” Vine-leaf. M. (De Saulcy, 
Num, Jud., p. 166, PI. XIV. No. 2 ; Levy, “ Jud. 
Miinzen,” p. 98, No. 81; Madden, “Hist. of 
Jew. Coinage,” p. 177, No. 2; Garrucei, p. 38, 
No. 7 ; Madden, Num. Cliron., N.S., 1866, p. 44, 
No. 7.) 

It will be observed that on this coin there are two 
Sckins instead of a Schin and a Nun, though other 
examples exist correctly engraved. 50 Garrucei 51 states 
that a specimen in the “Museo Kircheriano ” reads Sisi, 
and suggests that it is perhaps derived from ? whence 
in Ezekiel xxxix. 2 we read (LXX. Ka6oh)yf)<ru ; 

Vulg. educam) and hence dux . I had thought that 

the extra Schin was an error of the engraver. 

The coin described and engraved by De Saulcy, 52 and 
which was also reproduced by Dr. Levy 53 and by myself 54 

' 49 “ Hist of Jew, Coinage,” p» 176, note. 

60 De Saulcy, Num. Jud., Pl, XIV. No. 1. 

51 Op . cit., p. 38, note 2. 

52 Num. Jud., PI. XIV. No. 1. 

63 “ Jud. Miinzen,” p. 98, No. 32. 

“ “ ms *- °/ Je f- Coinage,” p. 177, No. 3. The observation 
on tins coin (“Hist. of Jew. Coinage, p. 165, note 8) becomes 
consequently invalid. 
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as a coin of the “second year/' is nothing more than a 
badly-preserved specimen of the “ first year ; 35 for on a 
close examination of the piece, which was formerly in the 
collection of Mr. Wigan, every letter can be deciphered. 
This discovery is due to the Rev, II. 0. Reiehardt. 05 I 
subjoin an engraving of it and its proper description. 



UIw . — Same as No. 2. 

nbmh [n]nw rots, (The letters mtd 
of the first two words, and Vn of the last two 
are linked together). Vine-leaf. M. 



8. 0bv.— x >vn JTO&tP, Simon [Nasi h]raeL Palm- 

branch within a wreath. 

Ile\K-b . . W nbwab nnw rap, “First year of the 
redemption of Israel.” Lyre with six strings. 
2E. (Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 178, 
No. 1; Carracci, p. 88, No. 8 ; Madden, Num. 
Chron., N.S., 1806, p. 44, No. 8 ; cf.De Saulcy, 
Num. Jud., p. 160, PI. XI. No. 2.) 


55 Num. Chron., N.S., 1864, vol. iv. p. 180. 
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4. Obv . — frWD 1T9)DtP f Simon Nasi [Israel]. Same 

type as No. 8. 

Rev. — ■Vfcntt?.* 1 Lyre of the same shape, but 

with five strings. AC. (Madden, “Hist, of Jew. 


Coinage,” p. 178, No. 2.) 

II. COINS OF THE SECOND YEAR. 


May, a.d. 67, to May, a.d, 68. 



1. Obv . — “Year two.” A vessel with two 
handles. 

Rn\ — ]TV& [nj’nn, “Deliverance of Zion,” written round 
a vine-leaf. M. (De Saulcy, Num, Jud., p. 154, 
PI. X. No. 1; Levy, “Jud. MiinEcn,” p. 100, 
No. 84; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” 
p. 180, No, 1 ; Garrucci, p. 88, No. 0 ; Madden, 
Num. Chron., N.S. 1866, p. 44, No. 9.) 


III. COINS OF THE THIRD YEAR. 

May, a.d. 68, to May, a.d. 69. 
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Rw , — Legend and type as the coins of “ year two.” M. (De 
Saulcy, Num, Jud., p. 154, Pl. X. No. 2 ; Levy, 
“Jud. Miinzen,” p. 100, No. 85; Madden, 
“Hist, of dew. Coinage,” p. 180, No. 2; Gar- 
rucci, p. 88, No. 9 ; Madden, Nmn. Chron., N.S., 
1866, p. 45, No. 10.) 


IV. FOURTH YEAR. 

May, a.d, 69, to May, a.d. 70. 

No coins. 


B. Coins of the Second Bevolt under Bar-coci-iab /' 5 
a.d. 182— a.d. 185. 
a. Coins with no date. 



60 The conjecture that this leader bore the name of Simon 
rests only on the testimony of the coins, for all authorities are 
silent on the subject, and the oldest (to which belong the 
Thosiphtha and the Jerusalem Talmud) call him only Ben- 
Kosiba ; later ones, as the Babylonian Talmud and Midrasch, 
j Bar-Kochla (or Bar-Chockebas) ; also sometimes Bar- Kosiba, 
from his supposed quality as “ Messiah,” as “ son of a star ” 
after the words “ There shall go forth a star out of Jacob ” 
(Numb, xxiv, 17). He was at first only a robber and a mur- 
derer,* and the surname Bar-cochab or “ son of a star,” was 
evidently the latest assumed, as though he were “ a star from 
heaven ” (Euseb. H. E. vi. 6 ; Levy, “ Jud. Miinzen,” pp. 122, 
128; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 200, note 9; 
p. 203, note 7). The Jews afterwards called this false Messiah 
Bar-Cozba (H^t? ^3 or in Chaldee ^57? ~^) the u son 
a lie ” (Jahn, “Hebrew Commonwealth,” VoL H., p. 196. 
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1. Ohv. — ISODB?, 8 ’ Simon, within a wreath. 

Bev.— nbt»n [>] n[1]-inb “ The deliverance of Jeru- 

salem.” A pitcher and a palm-branch. JE. (De 
Satiley, Num. Jud., p. 162, PL XII, No. 4; 
Madden, “Hist, of Jew, Coinage,” p. 167, 
No. 1; De Sauley, Num. Chron., N.B., 1871, 
p. 251, No, 64, publishes a specimen a jleur de 
. coin.) 

2. Ohv . — Same logond and type. 

Bev, — (sic) htPY") nvin 1 ?. Three-stringed lyre. To 
the loft tho lottors HM£H. Ai, (Do Sauley, 
Num. Chron., N.S., 1871, p. 251, No. 65.) 5fl 

De Sauley says that the obverse of this piece is evi- 
dently struck from the same die as No. 1. The letters 
HM6E are theremainsof AHMAPXIKHC 6ZOVCIAC. 

3. Olw.—'mWD (for ITDDtt). Type as No. 1. On the 

lower rim traces of ISV. IASASIAN (Yos- 
pasianus). 

Bev. — rvn[nb] . a pitcher and palm-branch, 
M. (De Sauley, Num. Jud., p. 162, PL XII., 
No. 3; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 
204, No. 1.) 

4. Ohv. — Same legend and type as No. 3. Of tho original 

legend there remains KAIC- N£P. TPA1, 

Bev. — . . . . Y’V* riTnnb. of the original legend thoro 
remains . . . MAPX . . Cup and palm, At- 
(De Sauley, Num. Chron., N.S., 1871, p. 252, 
No, 67.) 


57 This word should bo written but similar trans- 

positions are frequent on these coins (Madden, “Hist, of Jew. 
Coinage,” p. 167, n.ote 7). 

58 M. De Sauley in this paper (dated 1871) speaks of my 
attribution of these coins (Nos. 1 and 2) and also of that 
described further on (No. 14) to Simon son of Gioras, and 
totally ignores the fact that in 1866 I restored them to Bar- 
eochab. I have already called attention to this circumstance 
(Num. Chron., N.S., 1872, vol. xi i., p. 7). 
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This piece was restruck on a coin of Trajan. De Sauley 
states that it was found at Djebel-Foureidis (. Her odium ), 
and purchased at Jerusalem. 

'5. Obv . — Same legend and type as No. 3. 

Rev. — ObtEWY' rrp[nV]. Pitcher ; round the edge of tlio 
coin TIT VS CAES. VESP. M. (Maddon, 
i( Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 205, No. 2.) 



0. Obv . — Same legend and type as No. 3. Around are traces 
of TIAN AVG. (Domitian). 

llev. — DbtPYlp] [.hljnnb. Three-stringed lyre. M* 
(Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 205, No. 3.) 



7. Obv. — Simon. Cluster of grapes. 

lieu . — nr>nb. Three-stringed lyre. JR. (Mad- 
den, “Hist. of Jew. Coinage,” p. 170, No. 6.) 

8. Obv . — Same legend and type as No. 7. 

Rev. — obtEHp*'] ni'inb. Three-stringed lyre. Traces on 
obverse and reverse of OPTIMO PR I NCI PI 
(Trajan). M. (Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age,” p. 206, No. 4, and coin from Cavedoni.) 

The Rev. TL O. Reichardt published some years since 59 


59 Num. Chron., N.S., 1862, vol. ii. p. 276, No. 20. 
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a remarkable coin of similar types, but with the curious 
legends Vu) and . . ^ . . « & rrn mti), which 

Levy 80 and myself 81 considered a forgery. De Saulcy is 
also of this opinion . 62 I may add that since I published 
my book I have had an opportunity of examining this 
coin, and am still confident that it is decidedly false. 

A 


9. Obv . — Same legend and type as No. 7. 

Rev.— tfptw 1 nnnb. a palm-branch. M. (Madden, 
“Hist. of Jew. Coinage,” p. 208, No. 10; cf. 
De Saulcy, p. 160, PI. XL No. 6.) 

This coin occurs with traces of restriking. Other 
specimens of this coin are said to be stamped with the 
letters IAN ZEB on the obverse, and with Vfl A on the 
reverse . 83 These letters would signify [TPA] IAN [OZ] 
ZEB[AZTOZ] and Vn[ATOZ] A, “ Trajan Augustus, 
Consul for the fourth time/' 


A< 


10. Obv . — Cluster of grapes. 

Bev.—tbw) irnnb, “For the redemption and peace.” Al. 






00 “ Jiid. Miinzen,” p. 106. 

61 “ Hist, of Jewish Coinage,” p. 174, No. 15. 

62 Eev. Num., 1865, vol. x. pp. 4 and 23 of tirage a part* 
Eckhel, “Doct. Num. Yet,” vol. iii. p. 474, 
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This coin was published by Mr. Reichardt. 64 He sup- 
poses that “ this was the first coin issued by Bar-cochab, 
immediately after the second revolt, when Israel was 
then freed for a . time from the Roman yoke, enjoying 
national liberty again, redemption from heathen bondage 
and peace procured by their leader, the false Messiah, 
Simon Bar-cochab.” 

I do not agree with Mr, Reichardt’s reading, and have 
already said so. 65 I cannot help thinking that the coin is 
intended for the one previously described (No. 9), the 
reverse legend of which is obt&T )' 1 rfnrib t as it has every 
letter of this legend on it except two — Ebwp v ] fVnnb. 

This coin also bears faint traces of having been re- 
coined. 



11. Obv . — Bame legend and type as No. 7. On the edge 
TR (Trajan). 

JtVr.—abtO'n m rvnnb. Two trumpets. M. (De 
Baulcy, “Num. Jud.,” p. 162, Pl. XI., No. 7 ; 
Madden,. “Jew. Coinage,” p. 206, No. 5. 66 


M Num. Chron., N.S., 1864, vol. iv. p. 181. 

65 Num. Chron., N.S., 1864, vol. iv. p. 182, note . 

06 1 have already alluded (§ I. and note 83 a ) to Mr. Conder’s 
statement that a coin weighing 60, 54, or 57 grains, and 
bearing on its obverse the words “ Shekel Israel,” is in 
existence. It, however appears, as I have shown from Mr. 
Evans’s statement (“ Academy,” Nov. 14, 1874), that the coin 
referred to, which is in the possession of the Bev. Canon 
Tristram, only weighs 43 grains, and moreover is a modern 
counterfeit. It is further cast fi'om a genuine original. The 
obverse is similar to that given in my hook on p. 168, No. 4 
[see under “ Bar-cochab, coins of 2nd year, No. 4,” of this series 
VOL. XV., N.S. V V 
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Another example published by me, “ Jew. 
Coinage,” p. 207, No. 6, shows plainly the 
typo of coin of Trajan issued in a.d, 105, on 
which it was restruck. Cf. De Saulcy, Pl. XI., 
Nos. 8 and 9.) 07 



12.—OZw. — Same legend as No. 7. Tetrastyle temple ; above 
a star. 

nVinb, Ethroq and luhib. (Be 

Saulcy, “Num. Jud.” p. 161, PI. XI., No. 4 ; 
Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage, p. 170, No. 7.) 

The star oh this coin doubtless bears allusion to the 
name of Bar-Coehab (son of a star). Shekels of this 
type of the second year exist, which I shall describe in 
their proper place. 


of papers], and the reverse to that given in my book on p. 206, 
No. 5 [see under Bar-cochab, coins with no date,” No. 11, in 

this series of papers], except in the legend, which is mb 2127 
bfrW\ the mb being a blunder for mb. Mr. Condor has 
substituted a p for a and converted the legend to bpttf 
bbnttt\ The erroneous theories based on erroneous readings 
have already been called to the attention of my readers. 

67 Some absurd woodcuts of these coins are given by Dr. 
Stainer in his article on “Music of the Bible” in the “ Bible 
Educator,” vol. ii., p. 232. Another ridiculous example may 
be found in the same publication (vol. L, p. 157), in an article on 
“ Moses,” by the Rev. J. P. Norris, in which is engraved a string 
of “ Samaritan coins, showing the supposed shape of the pot in 
which the manna was , preserved ” ; whilst some copper coins 
with the lyre (see under “ Simon Nasi,” Nos, 3 and 4, and under 
“ Bar-cochab,” No. 15) are called by Dr. Stainer (vol. i. p.206) 
“ Maccahsean medals ” ! It is a great pity that authors so often 
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13. Obv . — Same logon d as No. 7. Palm-tree. 

Rev.— obarn'' nnnb. Vine loaf. M. (Do Saulcy, 
Num. Jud., p. 1G4, PI. XII. No. 10 ; Madden, 
“ Hist, of Jew. Coinage, ” p. 172, No. 9; cf. Be 
Saulcy, PL XII. 9—12, Pl. XIII. Nos. 1 and 2, 
Some varieties of this type are published by Be 
Saulcy, Num. Cliron., N.S., 1871, vol. xi. p. 253, 
Nos. 70 — 73. On one the name Simon is written 
TOBtP, and Be Saulcy says the nun never existed. 
On an example in the cabinet of the late Mr. 
Wigan (Be Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 164, PL XIII. 
No. 3 ; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 209, 
No. 1) there occurs on the obverse the letters 
EH, and on the reverse AVT. KAI. TPA„ 
showing that tho piece was struck over a coin of 
Trajan.) 



14 . Qj } Vt — Same legend as No. 7. Palm-tree. 

Rev rtaVpTT' min 1 ?. Cluster of grapes. M. (De 

Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 164, PI. XIII. No. 4, cf. 
No. 5 ; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 172, 
No. 10 ; Be Saulcy, Num. Chron., N.S., 1871, 
vol. xi. p. 252, No 68, publishes a fine example 
of this coin with a small variety in the arrange- 
ment of the legend.) 


spoilbheir writings by inserting woodcuts of coins without taking 
the trouble to see if specimens exist in the National collection, or 
to consult authentic works on the subject. 
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With respect to the obverse type of these coins, De 
Saulcy has observed 68 that the palm-tree on the J ewish 
coins is always represented with seven palms, being the 
exact number of the branches of the sacred candelabrum. 



15, OIik — Same legend as No. 7. Three-stringed lyre. 

Ee Vt —VhwTi[>] . . . rib, Palm-branch within a wreath. 
iE. (Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 170, 
Nos. 1 and 2; De Saulcy, Num. Cliron., N.S., 
1871, vol. xi. p. 258, No. 09. A specimen is 
engraved, Num. Jud., PI. XII. No. 8, with a lyre 
of four strings, probably in error.) 



16. ObiK — obt£rH% Jerusalem , on either side of a palm-tree. 

Rev.— [DjbttfTT' rvnnb Cluster of grapes. M. 
(Keicbardt, Num. Cbron., N.S., 1802, vol. ii., 
p. 276, No. 19; Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age,” p. 173, No. 18.) 

This piece Levy 69 does not consider to be genuine . I 
have, however, seen it, and am convinced of its authen- 
ticity. 


Num. Chron., N.S., 1871, vol. xi. p. 252. 
“ Jud. Miinzeu,” p. 96. 
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/?. Goins with Bate — Year 2. 



1. Simon. Cluster of grapes. 

Her.— {sic) Vw [mpnb ttn, “ Second year of the 
deliverance of Israel.” M- (Do Saulcy , t( Num. 
Jud.," p, 169, PI. XIV., Ho. 5 ; Madden, “ Hist, 
of Jew. Coinage,” p. 167, No. 2.) 70 



2. Oln \ — Same legend as Ho. 1. Cluster of grapes. 

Rev. — (sic) bw* [mpnb ntff. Palm-braneh. M. 
(Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 168, 
No. 3.) 



3. Obv. — ft*# (abbreviated) within a wreath. 

Rev.— {sic) bHBP [mpnb p®]. Palm-branch, jr. 
(De Vogue, Rev. Num., I860, PL XIII., No. ti; 
Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 208, 
Ho. 9. This coin bears traces of recoining.) 


70 M. De Saulcy (Rev. Num., 1865, voL x., p. 2 of tirage a 
part), in describing the various legends found on the coins of 
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4. Obih — within a wreath. 

liev. — (sic) [rn]")nb DtP. Pitcher and palm-branch. (?) 

M- (Roichardt, Num. Chron., N.S., 1802, vol. ii. 
p. 276, No. 21, PL VI. No. 7 ; Madden, “Hist, 
of Jew. Coinage,” p. 168, No. 4.) 

5. Obv . — in two lines. 

Bc V .—nm nb 2tt?b ( read bwntEr» rninb a®). Pitcher 
and palm. M. (De Saulcy, Nnm. Chron., N.S., 
1871, vol. xi. p. 251, No. 66.) 


the Revolts, gives under “LegondoNo. 8” tho following- — • 
dbt£7YT> [ni]inb “ Annuo 2« pour la liberty do Jeru- 
salem/’ and again, (op. cit ., p. 8), under “ Group© D. No. 8/’ 
describes a silver coin, “ At. Grappo, lie v. Leg. 8, 

CEnochoe et palme.” PI© appears to allude to this legend 
later (op. cit p. 8) — “La formule cpii sc present© ensuito, et 
d’abord sans designation d’annee, est bbtP'H'* flYlrf? < pour la 
delivrance de Jerusalem.’ Est-ce cette fois une designation 
d’ere que nous trouvons sous cos mots ? II est permis encore 
d’en douter, puxsque si l’on rencontre la formule /Tnnb 5XD 
bfrDtP'' sur une seule piece d* argent, au nom de Simeon* idon- 
tique de types et de fabrique avec la piece d’ argent d’Eleazar, 
et sur une petite piece de cuivre avec le nom isole tfPt&Y’V', et 
identique de types avec la piece de cuivre d’Eleazar, ces deux 
exceptions restent seules dans la serie, la formule constant© 
do 1’annee II. etant b«n2?’ nnnb 3t»,” But the meaning 
of this sentence is very obscure. He again speaks of the 
legend ribWT)' nnnb zw: (op. cit., p. 13), and at p. 20 
of both a copper and a silver coin with this legend. M. de 
Saulcy is apparently alluding to the silver coin (2nd Revolt, 
Year 2, No. 1) and to the copper coins (2nd Revolt, no date, 
No. 16 ; Year 2, No. 12), but the object of his remarks is not 
quite clear. 
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0. Ohv . — $£)£# within a wreath. 

llev. — bbnttf'' [flYpnb 2tE\ A three-stringed lyre. iR. 
(Reichardt, Num. Chron., N.H., 1B(>2, vol. ii. 
p. 277, No. 24, Pl. YI. No. 8 • Madden, “Hist, 
of Jewish Coinage,” p. 168, No. 5.) 


7. Ohv . — within a wreath. 

Tit'V, — [bbTiJttf 4 ' [nTpnb 'D.W. Two trumpets ; between 
them an oblong square. M* (Reichardt, Num. 
Chron., N.8., 1862, vol. ii. p. 276, No. 22; 
Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 207, No. 7.) 


8. Ohv . — within a wreath. 

liev. — (sic) [flYpnb !2l£L Same type as No. 7. 

M. (Reichardt, Num. Chron., N.S., 1862, vol. ii. 
p. 277, No. 23 ; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age,” p. 208, No. 8.) 



9. Obv .‘ — Tekastyle temple ; above, a star. 

Bev.~bvnu>' [nvprf? nto. Eihroq and Lulah. J&. 
(De Saulcy, Num. Jud., p. 168, PI. XIV. No. 4; 
Madden, “Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 171, 
No. 8.) 
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[10. Obr.—TJn® (for IlSttW). Palm-troo. 

fiw.—b Hn»i [rffprf? aw. Vino-leaf. JR. (Do Hanky, 
Num. Jud., p. 160, Pl. XIV. No. 6 ; Madden, 
“ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 172, No. 11.) 

11. Ohv.—^JW (for VlVDW). Palm-tree. 

Iiev.— [b]KW' [m-injb aw. Vine-leaf. 2E. (Po 
Sanlcy, Num. Jud., p. 169, PI. XIV. No. 9; Mad- 
den, “ Hist, of Jew. Coinage,” p. 17S, No. 12.) 



12. Obv. — tabw'n'', Jerusalem. Palm-tree. 

Bev . — aw. Cluster of grapes. JR. 

(Keichardt, Num. Chron., N.S., 1802, vol. ii. 
p. 277, No. 26 ; Madden, “ Hist, of Jew. Coin- 
age,” p. 173, No. 14.) 

I have now, I think, laid before my readers the most 
complete list of the coins of the Revolts to be found in any 
previous numismatic work on Jewish coins. I beg, how- 
ever, to state that the arrangement here adopted is given 
with great diffidence, and that I feel more than ever con- 
vinced (writing now after ten years have passed away 
since I first examined the question) that the whole of the 
coinage of this period is wrapt in great obscurity, and 
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that I fear that no satisfactory result will ever be obtained 
till fresh examples, tending to solve many of the diffi- 
culties, have been discovered. 

I may add that it is a matter of much regret that some 
of our younger numismatists do not take up this question, 
and look at it with “ new eyes,” as the result of such an 
examination could not fail to bo well received by the older 
students of this branch of J ewish numismatics. 

Frederic W. Madden. 


(To, be continued .) 
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NOTICES OF RECENT NUMISMATIC PUBLICATIONS, 


Tho Nmnimcitmhe Zeitxrhrift, Band V. 1873, Vienna 
187/5, contains among other interesting matter the following 
articles : — 

1. Dr. Otto Blau. On the coins of Cyprus. In thin article 
Dr. Blau divides the numismatic history of tins island into three 
periods ; the first of which comprises the lungs of Balamis of 
the family of the Teukridm, b.cj. 530 — 500; the second, the 
coins of nativo Dynasts, Persian Batraps and Phoenician 
usurpers, between b.o. 500 and 400 ; the third from b.g. 
400 — 812, the date of the incorporation of the island into the 
kingdom of the Ptolemies, comprises the coins of the nativo 
AeakidsB and of the independent Phosnician kings of Kitium. 

We have not space to review this article at length, but we 
would remark that many of Dr. Blau’s attributions appear to us 
to be based upon insufficient evidence. He seems to have worked 
too much from books and engravings of coins, where he would 
have done better to have examined the coins themselves. 

2. Dr. F. Kenner publishes and engraves for the first time a 
specimen of a gold-stater of Ephesus. This coin has hitherto 
been considered as of doubtful authenticity. Two specimens 
were sold at the 3 Sorrell sale (July 1852), for O.s. and 
£1 13, s\ respectively. In spite of the prejudice which was then 
prevalent among collectors against the gold coins of Greek 
cities, these coins were believed in by Borrell and havo since 
been accepted as genuine by Brandis. Dr. Kenner goes care- 
fully into the question of their authenticity and decides in their 
favour. 

We cannot say that we are altogether convinced by his argu- 
ments, but it would be interesting to know whether all these 
gold staters are from the same or different dies. If the latter 
they are probably authentic. The obverse type of these pieces 
is a bee surrounded by the inscription E4>EZION, the reverse 
exhibits a quadripartite incuse square. 

8* Dr. Kenner also publishes two very fine Groek Imperial 
coins of Bardes and Phokaaa, the former of Geta, the latter of 
Faustina Junior, 

4. The part devoted to Roman numismatics opens with an 
article by Herr Franz Trau in which he publishes a number of 
hitherto unedited coins. Theso appear, however, to be of 
no great mark with tho exception of a bronze medallion 
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of Maximian I. (Hercules), the interesting feature of which 
is that the conventional Reverse type of the TRES 
MONETAE is abandoned, and one previously occurring on a 
medallion of Philip, Otaeilia, and Philip II. revived. 

The two articles which follow, arc contributed, the first by 
Herr Joseph von Kolb, on the legionary coins of Gallienus, the 
other by Dr. F. Pichler, on the subject of Juno Martialis, 
which type ho ingeniously attributes to the events of the 
period during which the coins bearing the inscription IVNO 
MARTIAUS were struck. 

Dr. Missong is turning his extraordinary collection of the 
coins of Probus to good account. With such splendid matorial 
at his command, he is able to show the complete and con- 
tinuous coinage of this Emperor with the special marks of issue 
of each mint. The article on this subject by Dr. Missong in 
the Zeitsehrift is however limited to the coins struck at the 
Mint of Tarraco in Bpuin. Ho divides the coinage into six 
separate issues, and in his arrangement follows precisely the 
same order as that adopted by the late Count de Balis in his 
classification of this series in the British Museum. It is very 
satisfactory to find two numismatists, working independently 
of one another, arriving at exactly the same results in their 
researches. 

In a short article Herr von Kolb continues to unravel the 
enigmatical marks on the coins of Diocletian and Maximian I. 
and the two Caesars, Constantius Chlorus and Galerius, &c. The 
results of his inquiries are satisfactory, but in our opinion 
these researches could bo carried even further. For instance, on 
examining the issue at Carthage following the abdication of 
Diocletian and Maximian it will be seen, as stated by Herr von 
Kolb, that Constantius as Augustus, and Beverus as Crnsar, 
placed the letter or number H in tbe field on the reverse of their 
coins, whilst Galenas as Augustus, and Maximinus as Crnsar, 
placed tbe letter or number 1. Herr von Kolb, to show the order 
of the coinage, also gives the exergual letters of Constantius and 
Beverus as A and F, and to Galenas and Maximinus the letters 
B and A. As far as the former, i.r. Constantius and Beverus, 
are concerned, this is correct ; but of the latter, Galerius and 
Maximinus, the same cannot be said, as of these there are coins 
of this issue with the letters ABTA, showing that there must 
have been at least four separate issues of this type. As the 
Augusti and the Caesars at this period issued their coinages 
together, it is only reasonable to suppose that coins with like 
exergual letters were struck by Constantius and Beverus, as by 
Galerius and Maximinus, although such coins have as yet not 
been brought to light. It now remains for numismatists such 
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as Dr. Missong to thoroughly sift the point, and we foel certain 
that it can be done with a result similar to that which followed 
his researches on the coins of Probns. 

The Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , Yol. VII., Pt. II., 
1875, contains two numismatic articles : — 

1. Notice on the Dinars of the Ahbassido Dynasty, by E. T. 
Rogers, Esq. The main object of this paper is to discover the 
places of issue of those ’Abbas! gold coins on which no mint- 
name is inscribed. This Mr. Rogers ondoavours to effect by 
means of the names of governors occurring on the coins. By 
giving a detailed list of the complete series of ’Abbas! dinars as 
represented in his own collection, in that of the late Col. 
Seton Guthrie, and in published catalogues, and examining 
historically each name occurring on any of the coins of the 
series, he succeeds in identifying the mint-place of a very large 
. number of those unminted dinars. It is impossible here to 
enter into a detailed criticism of Mr. Rogors’s attributions ; but 
although many are obviously correct, the fact of the existence 
of several governors boaring the same name, at the same time, 
in different provinces of the Mohammedan empire, points to the 
possibility of wrong attribution in many cases. It were to be 
wished that Mr. Rogers would display a little more knowledge 
of Arabic scholarship in his spelling. It would not need a very 
long study of his Arabic grammar to convince him of the 
absurdity of such forms as A l M y iit<mm> Al MasCahiy Al AUulaz, 
and we should then be spared such eyesores as */m, Jamatl al 
Akhera, San'ad, A?nad, Bani Umaya, Zd ar Uidsateiu. The list 
of coins is illustrated by four admirable autotypo plates. At the 
end of the article is a list of the ’Abbas! mints (180 in number), 
with a short account of their geographical position : and 
this list is illustrated by a map of the ’Abbas! empire, which, 
however, is unfortunately somewhat too sketchy to be of much 
use. The lists will probably he useful, especially to those who 
do not read German or Russian, and are consequently unable to 
make use of the valuable works of Professor Stickcl and 
M. Tiesenhausen, where both the historical and the geographi- 
cal information contained in Mr. Rogers’s article may be found 
at greater length, and with more references to authorities. 

2. Inedited Arabic Coins, by Stanley Lane Poole, Esq. This 
paper contains descriptions of ten unpublished coins, some of 
which are exceedingly curious. The statement on p. 251, 
as to the uniqueness of Abu-LBarakat’s coins, is disproved by a 
publication of M. Tiesenhausen, which the writer had ap- 
parently not seen. The . paper is illustrated by an autotype 
plate. 
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Money and the Mechanism of Exchange, by W. Stanley 
Jevons, F.R.S. We have no hesitation in saying that this is a 
work which should find a prominent place in every numisma- 
tist’s library. It is curious how few there are who combine 
with the knowledge of some of the different branches of 
numismatics, the understanding of the principles of coinage and 
circulation. To study coins, but not currency, is like studying 
musical instruments without knowing anything about the music 
they are designed to produce. And yet tho scienco of money is 
one of the most interesting branches of tho great science of 
political oconomy, in which every branch is interesting. Wo 
hope that Professor Jevons* s book will bring about a reform in the 
education of numismatists. It is compact and yet thorough, 
and whilst the writer has filled his pages with information, his 
style is still eminently readable. The small compass into 
which the treatise, as one of tho International Scientific Series, 
had to bo compressed, has of course necessitated rather more 
shortening in certain places than is desirable. This is especially 
remarkable in some of the sections on the history of coinage, 
and on regulating paper currency. But we have ample com- 
pensation in other chapters, and the sections relating to the 
“ Battle of the Standards,” the principles of circulation, the 
“ Clearing-house system,” the (t Cheque Bank,” and others, will 
he found of much value and interest. As Mr. Cliffe Leslie has 
said of the hook, it is “ well adapted to fill alacunain both popu- 
lar and educational literature. It abounds in information which 
every ono ought to possess ; but for much of which a student 
might have rummaged a whple library without success. It is 
surprising how few are the persons who could answer the 
quosfion, why tho mint price of an ounce of gold is 
£8 11s. 10^4. A student who cannot be puzzled in the most 
intricate part of Mr. Mill’s theory of international values, is 
often as much puzzled by it as many members of tho House of 
Commons were by Sir Robert Peel’s question, f What is a 
pound? ’ On this, and a host of similar points, Mr. Jevons’s 
treatise now leaves them without excuse.” 

In the Journal of the British Archaeological Association for 
December, 1875 (Yol. XXXI. p. 339), is a paper by Mr. II. W. 
Henfrey on the Bristol Mint and its productions. The earliest 
coin mentioned as having been minted in that city is one of 
Ethelred II., and the latest some of those of the great 
recoinage of silver under William III. The building in which 
the Bristol coinage of 1G96-97 was minted is still in existence, 
but has now been converted into an asylum for the poor and 
infirm. Tho coin of Ethelred II. is of the type Hawkins, fig. 
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205, and appears to have been unknown to Ending, It is cited 
from Hildebrand, the original being in the Royal Cabinet at 
Stockholm. The other Saxon coins are of Cnut, Harold I., 
Edward the Confessor, and Harold II,, of the known varieties 
of which a complete list is given, Most of the post-conquest 
coins struck at Bristol are well known, though some, like those 
of Henry I. and Stephen, are extremely rare. It was not 
indeed until the issue of the long-cross coinage of Henry TIT. 
that the mint acquired much importance. It was active under 
Edward I., but seems again to have been dormant until the 
days of Edward IV., when gold was first struck there. Con- 
sidering that the Bristol half-rials of Edward IV. are by no 
moans rare, the statement that there is no specimen in the 
British Museum may cause surprise. It possesses however an 
example of the Bristol angel of Henry VI. , which is a much 
rarer coin. It may be observed, by the way, that the other 
example cited from the cabinet of the late Capt. Murchison 
differed from the Museum specimen in several other portions of 
the legend besides those mentioned by Mr. Henfrey. The angol 
of Henry VI., and some of the ofcjmr coins from the Bristol 
Mint, are given in an autotype plate. Among them is the 
shilling of Henry VIIL , formerly Mr. Cuffs, and now in the 
Museum, which is attributed by Mr. Henfrey to the third coinage 
of that king. I have a Bristol shilling which I should be more 
inclined to attribute to a still later coinage. Its legends differ 
both on the obverse and roverse from the lato Mr. Gulfs coin, 
being t]HnBia’8 D’6’ 7m6LIff ERTTZ’ v tflBlUIX and 
aiVJTTTS x <£$ x BIUSTOLIGC man. W.K., in monogram, be- 
tween two small quatrefoils. Various documents relating to 
Bir William Hharington, whom these initials denote, will ho 
found set forth in Mr. Henfrey’s paper which we commend to 
such of our readers as are interested in the English coinage, 
as containing a very complete account of the Bristol Mint. 

J. E. 


Our readers will be glad to hear that at the Seance of the 
Academic des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, on the 27th 
August last, M, de Longperier, in the name of the Uominlxsion 
de Xumis'natique, read the Report for the year 1875, in which 
he announced that the Commission had selected from among 
the works addressed to the Academy, Mr. B. V. Ilea Vs 
Chronological Sequence of the Goins of Syracuse” (Nutn. 
Ghron., Vol. XIV. p. 1). The Report of the Commission was 
adopted by the Academy, and the Prix Allirr do Hauteroohe, 
for the two years 1873 and 1874, was accorded to the author. 
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Bactriana, coin of, I 
Bar-coehah, coins of, 321 
Best Shot Medal, the, 167 
Bristol Mint, the, 337 
Bronze coins, Analyses of, 32 

C. 

Caracalla, coin of, 38 


Catalogue of Oriental Coina in British 
Muse urn, noticed, 244 
Oehroma, coins of, 207, et seqq. 

Chalets, coins of, 274, el seqq . 

Charles I., Scotch coins of, 165 
Ghirmora Legend, the, 285 
Chios, coina of, 264, et seqq . 

Clazoinome, coins of, 264, et seqq , 
Claudius, Jewish coins of, 190 
Commonwealth, Naval Honorary 
Medals of, 8 1 
Oorcyra, coins of, 273 
Cos, coins of, 267, et seqq . 

Croesus, coinage of, 256, et seqq. 

Croton, coin of, 26 
Cullodon Medals, 90 
Cunningham, Gen., Opinion of Coin of 
Platon, 3 

Cyme, coins of, 264, 274 
Cyprus, coins of, 334 
Gy rone (f), coins of, 274 
Cyzieus, coins of, 266, et seqq , 

D. 

Dardanus, coins of, 292, et seqq. 

Dicrea, coins of, 97 

Diocletian Period, marks on the coins 
of, 335 

E. 

Eleazar the High Priest, coins of, 313 
Etectrum coins, 245 
Electrum, the metal, 254 
Ephesus, coins of, 264, et seqq. 

Ephesus, Gold Stater of, 334 
Eresus, coins of, 269 
Ervthr.Tr. in-* of, 292 
Hub-.:;: Si:;r.d:.r:, the, 253, 270 
Evans, John, Esq., F.R.S. : — 

Further Remarks on the Short Cross 
Question, 152 
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F. 

Feramerz ibn Mohammed, coins of, 240 
Find of Coins : — 

Lavenham, 140 

Folkos’ Goins, curious copy of, 92 
Francis and Mary of Scotland, coins 
of, 164 

G. 

Galway, Token of, 168 
Gardner, Percy, Esq., M.A. : — 
Plautiana, a Rectification, 34 
Greece, Weight Systems of, 247 

H. 

Head, Barclay V., Esq. : — 
Metrological Notes on Ancient Elec- 
trum Coins, 245 

The Prix Allier de Hauterocbe 
awarded to, 338 
Henfrey, Henry W., Esq. : — 
Historical Notes relating to the 
Naval Honorary Medals of the 
Commonwealth, "81 
On the Bristol Mint, noticed, 337 
Herod, King of Chalets, 80 
Herod I., coins. of, 43 
Herod Agrippa I., coins of, 58 
Herod Agrippa II., coins of, 78, 101 
Herod Antipas, coins of, 47 
Herod Arehelaus, coins of, 45 
Herod Philip I., coins of, 49 
. Herod Philip II., coins of, 52 
Herodian family, coins of, 41 
Hypmpa, coins of, 36, 38 

I. 

Ichnae, coin of, 97 
Irish Illuminations, 213 
Irish Token, 16S 

J. 

James I. of Scotland, coin of, 159 
James IV. of Scotland, coin of, 1G0 
James VI. of Scotland, coin of, 165 
Jerusalem, Shekels with the legend, 316 
Jevons, W. Stanley, Esq., his u Money 
and Mechanism of Exchange ” 
noticed, 337 

Jewish Numismatics, 41, 101, 169, 298 
K. 

Kakweyhis, the coins of, 231 
Kay, II. C., Esq. : — 

A Gold Coin of Abu Ishak Ibn 
MahnnVl Shfih Inchu, 216 


Kazirun, coin struck at, 216 
Keaiiy, C. F., Esq., M.A. 

Art on the Coins of Ufltt, 200 
Kenyon, R. L., Esq. 

Tho Short Cross (Question, 144 


L. 

Lampsacus, coins of, 2C5 
Lesbos, coins of, 292 
Lyeeeios, coin of, 20 
Lydia, corns of, 256, 258 
Lydian Standard, tho, 250 

M. 

Madden, F. W., Esq. : — 

Jewish Numismatics, 41, 101, 169, 
298 

Mary I. of Scotland, coin of, 162, 164 
Medals, Naval, of the Commonwealth, 
81 

Medals, Cullodon, 90 
Medals, tho Ashanteo and Boat Shot, 
167 

Metrology of Elcctrnm coins, 245 
Miletus, Coins of, 263, et seqq, 

Mina, the, 247 

N. 

Narberth, Token of, 168 
Nelioan, The Rev. W. O., D.D, 

On a Curious Copy of Polices’ coins, 
92 

Nero, Jewish Coins of, 191 
Numiamatischo Zoitscbriffc noticed, 87, 
334 

O. 

Offa, coins of, 196, 206 
Oriental Coins in the British Museum 
Catalogue noticed, 244 

P. 

Pseonia, coins of, 20 
Patrick, R. W. Cochran, Esq., 
F.S.A.Seot. : — 

Unpublished and Rare Varieties of 
Scottish Coins, 157 
Phoca*a, coins of, 291 
Phocaic Standard, tho, 252, 281 
Phoenician Standard, the, 249 
Platon, King of Bactriana, coin of, 1 
Plautiana or Plautilla, coins of, 34 
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Poole, Stanley L., Esa. : — 

Unpublished Coins of the Kak- 
woyhis, 231 

Coins of tlio Eastern IDuiloefehs 
noticed, 244 

Arabic Coins noticed, 337 
Pownall, The Key. A., F.S.A. : — 
Oflk, King of Mercia, 190 
Procurators, Table of Jewish, 191 
Probus, coins of, 385 

It. 

KevulU of the Jews, ooins of, 298 . 
Kevuo Beige do Numismalique noticed, 
88 

Hubert II. of Scotland, coin of, 157 
Hubert III. of Scotland, coin of, 3 63 
Hagers, E. T., Esq., on Abbasside coins, 
noticed, 336 

S. 

Samos, coins of, 2G5, et setjq. 

Sardes, coins of, 264, 282 
Scottish Coins, 157 
Selymhria (?), coin of, 266 
Shiraz, Coin struck at, 229 
Short-Cross (Question, the, 144, 152 
Simon Bar-cochab, coins of, 321 
Simon Nasi, coins of, 3i7 
Simon T., the engraver, 82 
Six, J, P., Mons. : — 

Lyoewioa, Dynaste des Peonicns, 20 
Buries premieres monnaies de bronze 
emises a Syracuse, 26 
Los deux Dicma, 97 
Straton, presumed coin of, 2 


SoXXoytrm, the word, 71 
Syracuse, coins of, 26 

T. 

TehUs, II. V., Esq., On Greek Coins 
as illustrating History and Art, 
noticed, 88 

Toon, coins of, 282, et tteqq. 

Thasos or Thrace, coin of, 283 
j Thomas, Edward, Esq., Opinion of coin 
j of Platon, 3 
| Thyatira, coin of, 35 
j Tiberius, Jewish coins of, 181 
| Titus, coin of, 143 
; Tokens, Tradesmen’s, 108 
Trajan, coin oi^ 143 

U. 

Udine, Forgeries of (Joins at, 242 

V. 

Yaux, W. 8. W., Esu., F.H.S. 

On an Unique coin of Platon, King 
of Bactriana, 1 

W. 

Weight-systems of Greece, 247 
Weights, Table of English and French, 
296 

Y. 

Yeo, It., the Engraver^ 90 

~ ^ ^ 

Zeitschrift fiir Numismatik noticed, 
85, 243 

Zeleia Troadis, 283, 287, et seqq. 


THE END. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF TIIE NUMISMATIC 
SOCIETY. 


SESSION 1874 — 1875. 


October 15, 1874. 

John Evans, Esq., F.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table : 

1, Comte-rendu de la Commission Imperial© Archdologique 
pour los anndes 1870 — 1871. St. Petersburg, 1874. With 
Atlas. From the Commission. 

2. Bulletins de FAcaddmie Boyale de Belgique. Tomes 
xxxv. and xxxvi., 1878, and Annuairo, 40 e annee. 1874. 
From the Academy. 

8. Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries, London. Yol. 
vi., Nos. 2 and 8. From the Society. 

4. The Journal of the Loyal Historical and Archaeological 
Association of Ireland. Yol. iii., 4th Series. April, 1874, No. 
18. From the Association. 

5. Bevue de la Numismatique Beige. 5 me Serie, tome vi., 
3 me and 4 me livraisons. From the Society. 

6. Archaeologia Cantiana. Yol. ix., 1874. From the Kent 
Archeological Society. 

7. Smithsonian Beport, 1872. From the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution. 

b 
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8. Bulletins de la Societe des Antiquaires de 1’ Guest. 2 lue 
trimestre de 1874. From tlie Society. 

9. Poriodico di Numismatica e Sfragistica per la Storia 
d ’Italia. Firenze, 1874. From the Editor. 

10. Curiosites Numismatiques, 20 mo art. par M. R. Chalon. 
From the Author. 

11. La Numismatique. Diseours, par M. It. Chalon. From 
the Author. 

12. Bronze medal in commemoration of the visit of the 
Shah of Persia to the City of London. From tho Corporation 
of tho City. 

The Rev. A. Pownall exhibited a silver penny of Offa, King 
of Mercia, found near Wellingborough, and bearing tho 
moneyer’s name, deimvnd. 

Mr. Hohlyn exhibited a farthing of the Voce Populi type, 
with a bust supposed to he that of Charles Edward, the young 
Pretender, and the date 1760. 

Mr. Allen exhibited a largo brass coin of barbarous work, the 
obverse of which was imitated from a coin of Trajan, and the 
reverse from one of Nerva ; the inscriptions on both sides 
were blundered. 

The Rev. W. T. Tyrwhitt Drake brought for exhibition a 
selection from a large hoard of Jewish shekels discovered be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho. These coins wore lately con- 
demned as modern forgeries by an anonymous writer in a 
weekly contemporary. Their genuineness is, however, gua- 
ranteed by the unanimous opinion of all numismatists who 
have seen them, and this judgment is confirmed by an 
accurate analysis of one of them taken by Dr. Flight, of tho 
■British Museum, who also pronounces their specific gravity to 
be that of pure stamped silver. The find contains several 
'examples of the rare coins of “ Year 4.” 

Mr. P. Gardner communicated a paper on a new and unpub- 
•ishod tetradrachm, struck probably in Bactria, by Heraus, a 
king of the Sakas or Scythians, about the end of the second 
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century before Christ. This paper is printed in the Nura. 
Chron., N.S., vol. xiv., p. 161. 

M, F. Bompois communicated a paper on an unpublished 
silver stater of the town of Ichme, in Macedon, issued early in 
the fifth century b.o. Bee vol. xiv., p. 177. 

Mr. R. W. Cochran-Patrick presented to the Society copies 
of several documents relating to the English Mint, one of which 
boro the following curious title : “ The Manner and Meanes 
whereby other Countreys are able to give more for Bullion 
then England, to carrie away our Moneys and undervalew our 
and overvalew their Commodities. 1 ” This was a treatise ap- 
parontly written about 1615 — 20, by Sir G. Hay, and it con- 
tains a proposal for altering the coinage. 


Novembeb 19, 1874. 

John Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon tho 
table : — 

1. Roman Imperial profiles enlarged from coins, arranged by 
J. E. Lee, Esq., F.S.A., F.G.S. From the Author. 

2. Numismatica Meddelanden, utgifna af Svenska Numis- 
rnatica Foreningen. From the Swedish Numismatic Society. 

3. The Rural Life of Shakespeare : by C. Roach Smith, 
Esq., F.S.A. From the Author. 

4. II Medagliere Arabo-Siculo della Biblioteca Communale di 
Palermo : by the Marchese Yincenzio Mortillaro. From the 
Author. 

Mr. Evans exhibited an angel of Henry the Seventh, with 
what appeared to be the numeral 7 after the name Henrieus ; 
an angel of Mary, with the obverse inscription in Roman in- 
stead of the usual Lombardic characters, and an angel of the 
first coinage of Elizabeth, with the inner circle plain instead 
of beaded. 
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Mr. Golding exhibited a silver medal of George the Third 
by Pingo, commemorating the capture of Pondicherry, 1761. 

Mr. F. W. Madden communicated a paper on Jewish Numis- 
matics, in which he examined the various questions that have 
arisen in connection with this subject during the ton years 
which have elapsed since the publication of his work on the 
“ History of the Jewish Coinage and Money in the Old and 
New Testaments.” This paper, which forms the first of a 
series upon the same subject, will bo found in vol. xiv., p* 281, 


December 17, 1874. 

John Evans, Esq., Y.P.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon tho 
table : — 

1. Bulletins de la Societe des Antiquaires do TOuest. 3 rac 
trimestre de 1874. From the Society. 

2. Mars don’s Numismata Orientalia. Now Edition, Parti. 
Ancient Indian Weights: by Edw. Thomas, Esq., F.R.S. 
From Col. C. Seton Guthrie, RE. 

Capt. R. J. H. Douglas communicated a notice of tho dis- 
covery of two gold coins of Antedrigus, ono at or near Brackly, 
not far from Banbury, and tho other near Nailsworth, in 
Gloucestershire. These two coins are from the same die, and 
the inscription, ANTE0RIGOV, is at full length; their 
weights are 84 and 77.25 grains respectively. The occurrence 
of the Greek 0 on the coins of this British chief has been 
remarked before, as affording a commentary on the “ One cm 
Uteris utimtur ” of Caesar, in his account of the Druids (Evans, 
“ Ancient British Coins,” p. 145): but the above-mentioned 
coins are the first specimens of this rare variety which have 
been found with the inscription entire. 

M. F. Bompois communicated a paper “ On an ineditecl 
didrachm of Ichnae in Macedonia, with an appendix on the 
coins of Dicaea, in Thrace.” See vol. xiv., pp, 177 and 273. 
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Mr. E. W. Gochran-Patrick communicated a paper “ On the 
Annals of the Coinage of Scotland, from the Time of Charles 
II. to that of Queen Anne.” See vol, xiv., p. 817. 


January 21, 1875. 

John Evans, Esq., V.P.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

. The Eev. T. Calvert, Messrs. H. W. Lamb, 0. R. Mann, 
H. Cr. Tunmer, and C. Wakeford, were elected Members. 

Mr. C. Roach Smith exhibited a unique and unpublished 
brass coin of Allectus, having the figure of a Victory in the ship 
upon the reverse, found at Higham in 1851. Also a medalet 
in pewter, from the collection of Mr. C. Warne, F.S.A., the 
obverse of which represents the siejge of Worcester, and bears 
the inscription in the field woster, and around, god bles my 

LORD WILMOT ! LADY LANE : 00L. OARELES I OAPT. TEDERSAL. The 

rovorse is borrowed from the counters of Charles the First, 
with o — r., a crossed sword and palm, and the inscription in 
vtrvmqve paratvs. There has also been an inscription in the 
exergue, which is illegible. A notice of this extremely rare 
medal, with a very imperfect woodcut representation of it, has 
since appeared in the Sussex Archaeological Collections. Vol. 
xx vi., p. 270. 

Mr. B. H. Napier exhibited a noble with the ordinary reverse 
of Richard II., but with the obverse of the nobles of Edward 
III. — viz., ship, with one rope at the prow, three at 
the stern, and flag. The especial interest of this coin is that 
it proves which was the last coinage of Edward III. 

M. J. P. Six, of Amsterdam, communicated a paper on 
Lykkeios, a Dynast of Pzeonia, who is alluded to, though not 
mentioned by name, by Diodorus, as one of the kings who 
made common cause against Philip of Macedon, when he made 
an incursion into the country of the Paeonians. It is printed in 
vol. xv., p. 20. 
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Mr. Henfrey read a paper giving extracts from the London 
Gazette of 1745 and 1746, which supplied some interesting par- 
ticulars concerning a medal engraved by Yeo, iif commemora- 
tion of the Duke of Cumberland’s victory at Cullodcn. See 
vol. xv., p. 91. 


February 18, 1875. 

John Evans, Esq., V.P.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

H. Virtue Tebbs, Esq., was elected a Member of the 
Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table : — 

I. Revue de la Numismatique Beige, 1875. l re livraison. 
From the Society. 

2. Journal of tho Royal Historical and Archaeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. July, 1874, No. 19. From tho Associa- 
tion. 

8. Monnaies des Khalifes Oriontaux. By W. Tiesenhausen. 
St. Petersburg, 1873. From tho Author. 

4. Transactions of tho Society of Biblical Archeology. 
Vol. iii., Part I. From the Society. 

5. M. de Caumont. By C, Roach Smith, Esq., F.S.A* 
From tho Author. 

Mr. P. Gardner read a paper in which ho produced tho evi- 
dence of several unpublished coins, to prove that tho Empress 
Plautiana, supposed by numismatists to have been the wife of 
Pescennius Niger, has been needlessly interpolated into history. 
The writer proved that the coins which are supposed to estab- 
lish her existence were really struck in honour of Plautilla, the 
first wife of CaracalJa, The paper will be found at p. 34 of 
vol. xv. 

Mr. F. W. Madden communicated some further observations 
“ On Jewish Numismatics.” See vol. xv., p. 41. 
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Mr. W, IL Henfrey read a paper, u On the Naval Honorary 
Medals of the Commonwealth,” which is printed in vol, xv., 

p. 81. 


March 18, 1875. 

John Evans, Esq., V.P.B.S., President, in the Chair. 

Mr. J. I). Doulton was elected a Member of the Society. 

The following present was announced and laid upon the 
table : — 

1. The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal. 
Yol. iii., Nos. 1 — 8. From the Society. 

Sir James Anderson exhibited an unpublished autonomous 
coin found on the site of Carthage, probably of the time of the 
Emperor Justin I. Obv. domino nostro, with the bust of an 
emperor ; rev. edifice commonly known as the “ Gate of the 
Praetorian Camp.” 

Mr. A. J. Evans read a paper u On a Hoard of Coins of the 
usurpers Magnentius and Decentius, found near Oxford, and on 
the Parallelism between the Coinage and the History of those 
Emperors,” in which he showed that the coinage, like the 
history, might be divided into three periods: — 1. The Liberal 
or Pagan' period, extending from a.d. 850 to September, 851, 
the coins assigned to which are characterized by the absence 
of any Christian symbols, &c. 2. xiie Christian or Orthodox 

period, from the Battle of Mursa onwards. 8. The Despotic 
period, when the government of Magnentius was restricted to 
Gaul, and assumed a more tyrannical character ; the coins of 
this period being distinguished by the occurrence upon them of 
the Imperial diadem, now, apparently, for the first time adopted 
by Magnentius. 
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April 15, 1875. 

John Evans, Esq,, Y.P.R.S,, President, in tlio Chair. 

Prince A, Emmanuel de Gray, Mr. II. 8. Cuming, and the 
Rev. C. Soamos, wore cloetod 'Members. 

Sir James Anderson exhibited a tetradraohm of Rhodes of 
the Attic standard ; ohr, head of Helios, of fine bold work; m\ 
POAION, Balaustion flower, on oither side of which a bunch of 
grapes. 

•Mr. B. Y. Head remarked that this interesting coin was the 
first which had come to light either of the city or the island 
of Rhodes, struck during the finest period of Greek art on the 
Attic standard. The date which Mr. Head assigned to the coin 
was shortly after b.c. 408, in which year the three ancient 
Rhodian towns, Undos, la lysos, and Kameiros, combined to 
found the city of Rhodes, which they thon raised to the rank of 
capital of the island. The earliest staters hitherto published 
of this city follow the so-called Rhodian standard, and weigh 
about 240 grains. This weight has been taken by metrologists 
to be the old Grasco- Asia tic standard of the ancient Rhodian 
towns slightly raised for commercial purposes. The discovery, 
however, of an Attic tetradrachm of 200 grains cast much 
doubt, in Mr. Head’s opinion, upon the above explanation of 
the origin of the Rhodian standard, which he was, therefore, 
inclined to look upon rather as Attic debased than as Grmeo- 
Asiatic raised . This coin, together with that of Carthage 

exhibited at the previous meeting, has been most liberally 
presented by Sir James to the British Museum. 

Mr. C, R. Smith exhibited a penny of Henry I., with a 
double legend on the reverse, of a type described by Hawkins 
(258) as extremely rare. 

The Rev. A. Pownall read a paper “ On the Coins of Offa, 
King of Mercia/’ in which he proved that the story of Offa’s 
journey to Rome, told by Roger of Wenclover, a monk of St. 
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Alban’s in tbe thirteenth century, as well as his presumed 
employment of Italian workmen in the English mint, will not 
bear the light of critical investigation ; and that, consequently, 
the acknowledged superiority of his coinage to that of his con- 
temporaries and successors, must have been due rather to Offa’s 
natural disposition to foster art in his own country, than to any 
influence exorcised by Italian artists brought over by birn from 
the Continent. (Bee vol. xv. p. 19B.) 


• May 20, 1875. 

W. S. W. Vaux, Esq., F.R.S., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

A. H. Schindler, Esq., H. B. M. Consul in Persia, was elected 
a member of the Society. 

The following presents were announced and laid upon the 
table : — 

1. Transactions of the Society of Biblical Archaeology. 
Vol. iii., Part 2. From the Society. 

2. Journal of the Royal Historical and Archaeological Asso- 
ciation of Ireland. Yol. iii., 4th Series, No. 20. From the 
Association. 

8. Periodico di Numismatiea e Sfragistica per la Storia 
d ’Italia. Anno YI. Fasc. iii. — vi. From the Editor. 

4. Publications de la Section historique de lTnstitut de Lux- 
embourg, 1872, Part xxvii[v]. ; and 1878, Part xxviii[vi] . 
From the Institut. 

5. The Canadian Antiquarian and Numismatic Journal. 
Yol. iii., No. 4, 1875. From the Society. 

6. Curiosites Numismatiques. — Monnaies rares ou inedites. 
21 me Article, par M. R. Chalon. From the Author. 

7. Two Treatises on Russian Coins and Medals, by Julius 
Eversena. From the Author. 

Mr. C. Roberts exhibited specimens of the “ Ashantee Medal” 
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and of the “Best Shot Medal,” designed by Mr. Poynter and 
engraved by Mr. Wyon. 

Mr. Frentzel exhibited specimens of the new German coin- 
age ; Mr. Hoblyn several patterns and proofs of English coins ; 
and Mr. Golding coins of Charlemagne, Edward the Martyr, 
and Cnut. 

Mr. C. F. Keary read a paper, designed to show that the art 
displayed upon the coins of Offa was entirely of nativo growth, 
and not indebted in any way, as some have supposed, to Italian 
influence. To do this he entered, first, upon an examination of 
the Italian coinage of the period, and of the circumstances in 
which the coins of Offa first appeared ; and, secondly, upon an 
examination of the Saxon and Irish illuminated MSS., in order 
to show that many of the designs peculiar to those MSS. were 
reproduced on the coins of Offa. (See vol. xv., p. 206.) 


June 17, 1875. 

ANNIVERSARY MEETING. 

John Evans, Esq., V.P.R.S., President, in the Chair. 

The Minutes of the last Anniversary Meeting were read and 
confirmed. 

The Report of the Council was then read to the Meeting, 
as follows : — 

Gentlemen, — The Council again have the honour to lay 
before you their Annual Report as to the state of the Numis- 
matic Society, and regret to have to announce their loss by 
death of the two following Members : — 

Colonel Charles Seton Guthrie, R.E. 

John Williams, Esq., F.S.A. 
and of the three following honorary Members : — 
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Dr. C. L. Grotefend. 

M. Gennaro Biccio. 

Dr. H. Meyer. 

also, by resignation, of the four following Members : — 

Bev. W. Allan, M.A.* 

P. Borney Brown, Esq. 

Bev. B. Y. French, D.D. 

James Ferguson, Esq. 

On the other hand, they have much pleasure in recording 
the election of the eleven following Members : — 

Bov. Thomas Calvert. 

Prince Alfred Emmanuel de Croy. 

H. Syer Cuming, Esq., F.S.A., Scot. 

J. Durneau Doulton, Esq. 

H. W. Lamb, Esq. 

G. B. Mann, Esq. 

A. H. Schindler, Esq. 

Bev. Charles Soames. 

H. Yirtue Tebbs, Esq. 

H. G. Tunmer, Esq. 

George Wakeford, Esq., jun. 


According to our Secretary’s Beport, our numbers are, there- 
fore, as follows : — 



Original. 

Elected. 

Honorary. 

Total. 

Members, June, 1874 . 

, ' . 2 

151 

41 

194 

Since elected . . . 

> . — 

11 

— 

11 


2 

162 

41 

205 

Deceased 

, . 1 

1 

3 

5 

Designed . . . * 

► . — 

4 

— 

4 

Erased - 

, . 

— 

— 

— 

Members, June, 1875 . 

, . 1 

157 

88 

196 
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We proceed to give a brief notice of our deceased Members, 
Colonel Charles Seton G-uthrie, R.E., and John Williams, Esq., 
F.S.A. : — 

Little appears to be known of the late Colonel Guthrie's 
career in India, and it would seem that opportunities did not 
offer themselves for his attaining those military distinctions for 
which his ability and knowledge would no doubt have woll 
fitted him. The result, perhaps, of this more quiet and private 
life, aided as this was by an ample fortune, bas enabled bim to 
promote in a remarkable manner the study of Oriental numis- 
matics, though we are not aware that he has himself been the 
author of any memoir on this subject. As a collector during 
many years of his life in India, as an ardent enthusiast in the 
zeal with which he followed his favourite pursuit up to the very 
day of his sudden and unexpected death, Colonel Guthrie was 
unrivalled ; the result being tbe bringing together the largest 
number of Eastern coins ever yet procured by any one man, 
and the formation of more than one series, of a fulness and 
completeness not likely to be hereafter surpassed. Mr. Thomas 
has rightly pointed out that to his zeal and liberality is mainly 
due tbe preservation of many hundred additional specimens 
from the great hoard of early Bengal coins found in Kooch 
Bahir in 1868, forming as these did the essential basis of tho 
valuable monograph by that gentleman “ On the Initial Coinage 
of Bengal" (Journ. As. Soe., Part i., 1866; Part ii., 1878). 
The Numismatic Society are in like manner indobted to the 
generosity of Colonel Guthrie, who, having purchased the 
copper plates which had been engraved for the late Mr. J. R. 
Stuart (to illustrate a work on the Sassanian coins he had in 
preparation at his death), permitted the editors of the Numis- 
matic Chroniele to avail themselves of them for several articles 
by Mr. Thomas, printed in the twelfth volume, New Series. It 
is understood that Colonel Guthrie’s collection, which amounted 
at his death to the large number of 1,840 A, 7,100 M, and 
10,000 iE, has been offered to the Government of Germany for 
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what is, probably, the moderate sum of £5,000 ; and, we may 
hope, in the interests of science, that this offer will be accepted, 
and that thus, what Colonel Guthrie has brought together 
during so many patient years, may not be at once dispersed ; 
the more so as the coins are, at present, completely arranged 
and sorted according to dynasties and localities. No catalogue, 
we beliove, however, has been published of any portion of it, 
besides what has been accomplished by Mr. Stanley Poole. 

Mr. John Williams, F.S. A., the late assistant secretary of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, was born in London on Oct. 19, 
1797, and educated at Charter House. In his twenty-fifth year 
ho became a member of the Spitalfields Mathematical Society, of 
which he was soon afterwards appointed secretary. In this 
capacity he frequently gave lectures, one of which, on mental 
arithmetic, was afterwards printed, and attracted considerable 
attention. He also lectured on electricity, botany, geology, 
numismatics, and on the art of making casts of coins, at which 
ho was a great adept. He never lost an opportunity of taking 
an impression from rare gems or coins which came within his 
reach, and in the course of his long lifetime he made a collection 
of some fifty thousand casts. The earlier of these are neatly 
executed either in plaster of Paris or sulphur ; but when elec- 
trotyping was invented, he speedily made himself a master of 
the art, and produced thousands of copies in copper, many 
of which are remarkable for the beauty of their finish. We may 
especially mention a collection of fac-similes of large brass 
Roman coins, which is bound in six volumes, and was founded 
on the famous collection of Admiral Smyth.' This he often 
thought of reproducing by photography for publication, but, 
owing probably to the death of Admiral Smyth, his idea was 
never carried out. 

In 1886 he joined in the formation of the Numismatic Society 
of London, in the welfare of which, until the day of his death, 
on the 8rd December, 1874, he continued to take an active 
interest. 
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In the year 18B7 he read a paper, before the Society on the 
coinage of the Greeks and Bornans. Some years later he turned 
his attention to the study of Chinese, and, after some years, 
succeeded in making himself master of much of their historical 
literature. His principal work was on the Chinese observations 
of comets from n.a 611 to a.d. 1640, which was published in 
1871, partly at the expense of the Boyal Astronomical Society. 
Besides hie knowledge of Chineso, he had a considerable 
acquaintance with Arabic and Hebrew, and at tho recent Con- 
gress of Orientalists, in London, his name was placed upon 
their Council. Among the papers which he contributed to tho 
Numismatic Society, the following may be here mentioned : — 

1. Some Account of Tseen Shih Too, a Chinese work on 
Coins. 1850. 

2. Account of Kin Ting Tseen Luh, a Chinese work on 
Coins. 1851. 

8, An Epitome of Chinese Numismatics. 1858. 

4. Notice of Three Chinese Medals. 1861. 

5. Account of a Deposit found in a Chinese Statue of 
Buddha. 1868. 

6. Account of a Collection of Chinese Coins in tho possession 
of H. W. Black, Esq., E.S.A., and of others in the possession 
of Captain Archer. 1864. 

7. On an Example of Chinese Paper Currency of the Ming 
Dynasty. 1864. 

8. Milling not Marking. 1864. 

9. Bemarks on Mr. Powells second paper, <( Milling not 
Marking." 1865. 

10. Explanation of a Table of the Japanese Nen-go, with 
Additional Tables to facilitate its use. 1866. 

Mr. Williams was also a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and, in addition to his duties in connection with the Astro- 
nomical Society, he for many years filled the office of assistant 
secretary to the Microscopical Society and of librarian to the 
Numismatic Society. He was regular in his attendance at the 
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Meetings of our Council long after lie had ceased to hold the 
office of librarian, which advancing age compelled him to resign. 

His wife died on the 10th of November last, and in less than 
vfchree weeks after he followed her to the grave. 

The financial condition of the Society continues to be satis- 
factory, though some additional expense has this year been 
incurred in providing book-cases in the new apartments in 'the 
house of the Eoyal Society of Literature, 4, St. Martin’s Place, 
to which the Society moved at Christmas last. The Council 
feel certain that this outlay will be approved of, and that the 
Society will gladly sanction a further outlay for printing a 
catalogue of its library, and for binding a number of the volumes 
in it. The Council confidently anticipate the thorough approval 
by the Society of the change of domicile which has been made, 
and which in their opinion is a fitting subject for congratulation. 

The President then delivered the following address : — 

Gentlemen,' — -As this is the first occasion on which we have 
assembled for one of our Anniversary Meetings in these apart- 
ments, and as, moreover, this is the first of those meetings at 
which X have occupied the presidential chair, to which you 
did me the honour of electing me at your last Anniversary, it 
will probably be expected of me that X should offer you a few 
remarks by way of an Address. 

In the first place, I must follow the example of the Council 
in congratulating you on being in the occupation of more com- 
modious apartments than those in which for so many years we 
have met, and on their being in so central a position, which, 
owing to our present railway facilities, is almost equally acces- 
sible ta such of our members as come hither from the busy 
Eastern part of London as to those who come to us from the 
more leisurely West. To all it will, I am sure, be found of 
great convenience that our library should again he more readily 
available for reference, and we must all feel grateful to our 
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excellent librarian, Mr. Blades, for the care be bas bestowed 
in tbe arrangement of our volumes. Tbe numismatic collec- 
tions of tbe Society will also be again accessible, and if of no 
great intrinsic value, will in many cases be of interest if only 
from their association with some of our earlier mombers, whom 
death bas removed from among us. 

For our Society is not a creature of yesterday, but already 
dates back to an era removed from us by upwards of a genera- 
tion, its first meeting having taken place on tbe 26th of 
January, 1887. During that period of eight and thirty years, 
we have numbered in our body all tbe most distinguished 
numismatists of this country, and it is with some justifiable 
pride that we can point to tbe results of our labours, com- 
prised as they are in no less than thirty-six volumes, illustrated 
by plates too numerous to attempt to count. 

Tbe two volumes of tbe Numismatic Journal, and tbe 
twenty volumes composing tbe first series of tbe Numismatic 
Chronicle, are connected with a name which will always bo held 
in the highest esteem by British numismatists, that of John 
Yonge Akerman, with whom in the issue of tbe later volumes 
was conjoined another, of whose multifarious services to the 
Society it is needless for me to speak, my excellent predecessor 
in this chair, Mr. W, S. W. Vaux, 

Tbe New Series of tbe Chronicle, which is now in its fifteenth , 
volume, has been entirely the property of the Society, and 
published under its directions. The Society may well be con- 
gratulated on the undiminished activity of those who contribute 
to its pages, and on the valuable articles which from time to 
time make their appearance in it. It might indeed be a cause 
for surprise that sufficient new matter should in each year be 
found to fill up the pages of the Numismatic Chronicle, but the 
character of the papers which are published in it shows, I think, 
no falling off in new subjects of interest, nor in the method of 
treating them. 

The more precise and scientific study of history which 
now prevails, and the greater amount of historical and geo- 
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graphical knowledge which is now at our command, react, 
and will I hope long continue to react, on numismatic studies. 
At the same time the progress of wealth, leading as it does 
not only to the construction of railways and buildings, in- 
volving a greater amount of disturbance of the superficial 
deposits in which numismatic treasures are usually found, but 
also to regularly executed scientific explorations of sites of 
ancient occupation, has conduced to the discovery of coins of 
new and important types, 

Tho advance of knowledge has, in numismatics as well as 
in other sciences, led to an examination of tho ground for 
old beliefs, and in many instances what were regarded as 
unquestionable truths have come to be considered subjects 
on which even tho orthodox may express a doubt. More- 
over, at the present day we are not so well satisfied as they 
often appear in former generations to have been, by some 
empirical, if * not indeed capricious, classification, and we find 
grounds for inquiry beyond the limits with the exploration 
of which the older numismatists were often content. 

In a short address such as the present, it would open up too 
wide a field were I even briefly to enumerate points upon which 
further knowledge is desirable, and in all probability by no 
moans unattainable with regard to Greek and Roman numis- 
matics. Looking nearer home, and passing by the ancient 
British and Anglo-Saxon series in which confessedly much re- 
mains to bo ascertained, how imperfect is our knowledge of 
English coins between the time of the Conqueror and that of 
Elizabeth. Who, for instance, is there who can tell us the 
exact sequence of the different types of the two Williams, or 
pronounce with certainty as to which are to be assigned to the 
Conqueror and which to Rufus ? To whom are we to attribute 
some of the baronial coins struck in the time of Stephen, and 
how are we to allot the short-cross pennies between Henry II,, 
Richard L, John, and Henry III. ? Are we certain as to the 
silver coins of the three Edwards, and are there no long-cross 
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coins with the name of Henry III., which were struck under 
the first Edward ? Have we as yet decided how to assign all 
the different types of Henry IV., V M and VI. ? And do wo 
know the succession of the mint marks on the silver coins of 
Edward IY. ? I)o we know all the varieties of the coins 
struck under Edward V„, and can we trace the succession of 
the types of the gold sovereigns of Henry YII., or assign with 
confidence the silver coins of Henry VIII. to their proper 
dates ? These and many other questions will readily occur 
to any one who has made this portion of the English series 
his study. 

It may be that none of these questions are of great historical 
importance, but they are still of great numismatic interest ; 
for, apart from their connection with history, coins have an 
interest of their own, as being trustworthy survivors from 
bygone times, and after all, however unphilosophical it may 
he, there is an innate feeling planted in the human breast 
which invests the mere fact of collecting and arranging with a 
peculiar pleasure. The degree of pleasure varies much in dif- 
ferent individuals, but no one who has not himself boon a col- 
lector or in some manner in charge of collections can acquire 
that intimate knowledge of coins which is so necessary not 
only to avoid imposition, but to have a proper appreciation of 
their character and meaning. 

It is here that those of our members who are rathor collec- 
tors than professional numismatists, can render such good 
service to our science, and I trust that w r e shall long number 
among us members of both these classes, and that by their 
mutual co-operation our knowledge '■of the past may each year 
be extended and rendered more complete. I hope that during 
the approaching session our collectors may bring many now 
types and coins for exhibition at our meetings, and that among 
us may be found those who will appreciate these new disco- 
veries, and be able to extract from them their full historical 
value. 

The Treasurer’s Report is as appended : — 


Statement of Receipts ami Disbursements of tlie Numismatic Society, from June, 1874, to June, 1S75. 
THE NUMISMATIC SOCIETY in account with JOHN FREDERICK NECK, Treasurer. 
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The Meeting then proceeded to ballot for the officers of the 
ensuing year, when the following gentlemen were elected : — 

President j 

John Evans, Esq., V.P.lt.S., V.P.S.A., P.tt.S. | 

Vice-Presidents. 

Et. Bon. the Earl of Enniskillen, D.O.L,, V .\ t.S., j 

ms. 

*W. S. W. Yaux, Esa., M.A., P.R.S. 

Treasurer . * 

J. F. Neck, Esq, 

Secretaries . 

Herbert A. (trueber, Esq, 

Barclay Vincent Head, Esq. 

i 

Foreign Secretary , i 

Percy Gardner, Esq., M,A» t j 

Librarian. ! 

W. Blades, Esq. j 

I 

Members of the Council. ! 

Bev. Prof. Churchill Babington, B.P. 'j 

S. Birch, Esq., LL.D. I 

Bev. Tullie Cornthwaite, M.A. ’ j 

John Davidson, Esq. j 

i 

Henry W. Henfrey, Esq. ; 

Thomas Jones, Esq. 

Charles F. Keary, Esq., M.A. ! 

Bev. 8 . S. Lewis, M.A. ! 

Stanley Lane Poole, Esq ; 

Bev. Assheton Pownall, M.A.,' F.S,A. ! 
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